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GEORG 


B IT H L E R,—1 8 3 7 - 98. 

F. MAX-MULLER 

It I 9 not often that the death of a scholar startles and grieves his fellow-workers as the 
death of my old friend, Dr. Buhler, has startled and grieved us all, whether in Germany, 
England, Eranoo, or India. Sanskrit scholarship has indeed been unfortunate : it has often 
lost young and most promising soholars in the very midst of their career ; -and though 
Dr. Buhler was sixty-one years of age when he died, he was still so young and vigorous in 
body and mind that he made us forget his age, holding his place valiantly among the flp6/U<Xol 
of the small army of genuine Indian students, and confidently looking forward to many victories 
and oonquests that were still in store for him. By many of us he was considered almost 
indispensable for the successful progress of Sanskrit scholarship—but who is indispensable in 
this world ?—and great hopes were oentred on him as likely to spread new light on some 
of the darkest corners in the history of Sanskrit literature. 

On the 8th of April last, while enjoying alone in a small boat a beautiful evening on 
the Lake of Oonstanco, he seems to have lost an oar, and in trying to recover it, to have 
overbalanced himself. As we think of the cold waves dosing over our dear friend, we feel 
stunned and speechless before so great and oruel a calamity. It seems to disturb the regular 
and harmonious working of the world in whioh we live, and whiob each man arranges 
for himself and interprets in bia own way. It makes us feel the littleness and uncertainty 
of all our earthly plans, however important and safe they may seem in our own eyes. 
He who for so many years was the very life of Sanskrit scholarship, who helped us, guided us, 
oorreoted us in our different researches, is gone t and yet we must go on as well as we oan, 
and try to honour his memory in the best way in which it may be honoured—not by idle tears, 
but by honest work. 

Non boo praecipuum amioorum munus ost, prosequi defunctum ignavo questu, sed quae 
voluerit meminisse, quae mandaverit exsequi. 

A scholar’s life is best written in his own books ; and though I have promised to write 
a biographical notice for the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, in which he took so warm 
and active an interest, I have to confess that of the personal circumstances of my old friend, 
Dr. Buhler, I have but little to say. What I know of him are his boobs and pamphlets as 
they came out in rapid succession,-and were always sent to me by their author. Our long and 
never-interrupted friendship was chiefly literary, and for many years had to be carried on by 
correspondence only. He was a man who, when once one knew him, was always the same. 
He had his heart in the right place, and there was no mistaking his words. He never spoke 
diff rently to different people, for, like a brave and honest man, he had the courage of his 
opinions. He thought what he said, he never thought what he ought to say. He belonged to 
no clique, he did not even try to found what is called a school. He had many pupils, followers, 
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and admirers, but they know but too well that though ho praised thorn and helped thorn on 
whenever ho could, he detested nothing more than to bo praised by hie pupils in return. It was 
another charming feature of his obaraoter that bo never forgot any kindness, however small, 
which one had rendered him. He was kptajfia in the real sense of the word. I had been able, 
at the very beginning of his career, to render him a small service by obtaining for him an 
appointment in India. He never forgot it, and whenever thero was an opportunity he proved 
his sincere attachment to me by ever so many small, but not thereforo loss valuable, aots of 
kindness. We always exchanged our books and our views on every subject that occupied our 
interest in Sanskrit scholarship, and though we sometimes differod, we always kept in touoh. 
We agreed thoroughly on one point—that it did not matter who was right, but only what was 
right. Most of the work that had to be done by Sanskrit scholars in the past, and will have 
to be done for some time to come, is necessarily pioneer work, and pioneers must hold together 
even though they are separated at times while reoonnoitring in different directions. Biibler 
could hold his own with great pertinacity ; but he never forgot that in the progress of 
knowledge the left foot is as essential as the right. No one, however, was more will> n 8 
confess a mistake than he was when be saw that he had been in the wrong, He was, ih 
one of the few sobolara with whom it was a real pleasure to differ, beoauso he was always 
straightforward, and because there was nothing moan or selfish in him, whether ho defended 
the P0rva*pak9a, the Uttaia-pab^a, or the SiddbSnta. 

Of the circumstances of his life, all I know is that he was the son of a olergy® an ' *kat 
be was born at Borstal, 19th July, 1837, near Nienburg in the then kingdom of Hanover, 
that he frequented the publio school at Hanover, and in 1855 went to the University of 
Gottingen. The professors who chiefly taught and influenced him there were Sauppe. E. 
Curtins, Ewald, and Benfey. For the last he felt a well-deserved and almost enthusiastic 
miration. He was no doubt Benfey’s greatest pupil, and we oan best understand his own 

work n we remember in what school he was brought up. After taking his degree in 1858 he 

Mq=! fc °T m ’ . Lon<3on ' and 0sfor<3 > in order to copy and collate Sanskrit and chiefly Yedio 
. t was in London and Oxford that our acquaintance, and very soon our friendship, 
bagan. I quickly recognised in him the worthy pupil of Benfey. He had learnt how to 
istmguish between what was truly important in Sanskrit literature and what was not, and 
rom an early time had fixed his attention chiefly on its historical aspeots It was the fashion 
, 0 imagine that if one had learnt Sanskrit grammar, and was able to construe a 

that had been published and translated before, one was a Sanskrit scholar, Biibler 
^ n ^ 18 ki G d of oeholarship as good enough for the vulgus profanum, but no one 

wlo a rea so olar in his eyes who could not stand on his own feet, and fight his own way 

through now texts and commentaries, who could not publish what had net been published 

6 ° re ’ Wh ° C . 0UlJ n ° fc fcra °8late what had not been translated before. Mistakes were, of 

course, unavoidable in this kind of pioneering work, or what is called original research, but 

such mistakes are no disgrace to a scholar, but rather an honour. Where should we be but 
for the mistakes of Bopp and Burnouf, of Champollion and Talbot ? 

IhoBgh Blihler had learnt from Benfy the importance of Vedio studies as the true 
oun afeson of Sanskrit scholarship, and bad devoted much time to this branch of learning, 
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bo did not publish much of the results of his own Vedio researches. His paper on Farjanya, 
however, published in 1862 in Benfey’s Orient und Occident , vol. I, p. 214, showed that he 
oould not only decipher the old Vedio texts, but that he had thoroughly mastered the 
principles of Comparative Mythology, a new science whioh owod its very existence to the 
discovery of the Vedio Hymns, and was not very popular at the time with those who 
disliked the trouble of studying a new language. He wished to prove what Grimm had suspeotod, 
that Parjanya, Lith.—Perkunas, Celt—Perkons, SIpa —Perun, was one of the deities wor* 
shipped by the ancestors of the whole Aryan race, and in spite of the usual frays and 

bickerings, the main point of his argument has never been shaken. I saw much of him at 

that time, we often worked together, and the index to my History of Anoient Sanskrit 

Literature was chiefly his work. The most important lesson which he had ’learnt from 

Benfey showed itself in the quickness with whioh he always seized on whatever was really 
important in the history of the literature of India. He did not write simply in order to show 
what he could do, but always in order to forward our knowledge of anoient India. This 
explains why, like Bonfey’s books, Biihler’s own publications, even his smallest essays, are 
as useful today as they were when first published. Benfey’s edition of the Indian fables 
of the Panoatantra produced a real revolution at the time of its publications. It opened 
our eyes to a fact hardly suspected before, how important a part in Sanskrit literature 
had been aoted by Buddhist writers. We learnt in fact that the distinction between the 
works of Brahmanio and Buddhist authors had been far too sharply drawn, and that in 
their literary pursuits their relation had been for a long time that of friendly rivalry rather 
than of hostile opposition. Benfey showed that these Sanskrit fables of India had come 
to us through Buddhist hands, and had travelled from India step by step, station by station, 
through Pahlavi, Persian, Arabic, Hebrew, Latin, and the modern languages of Europe, till 
they supplied even Lafontaine with some of his most charming Fabli aux. Benfey was in 
many respects the true successor of Lassen in calling the attention of Sanskrit scholars 
to what are called in German the Realia of Sanskrit scholarship. He was bold enough to 
publish the text and translation of the Samaveda, and the glossary appended to this 
edition marked the first determined advance into the dark regions of Vedio thought Though 
some of hi& interpretations may now be antiquated he did as much as was possible at the 
time, and nothing is more painful than to see scholars of a later generation speak slightingly 
of a man who was a giant before they were born. Benfey’s various Sanskrit grammars, 
founded as they are On the great classical grammar of Panini, hold their own to the 
present day, and are indispensable to every careful student of Panini, while his History of 
Sanskrit Philology is a real masterpiece, and remains still the only work in which that 
important ohapter of modern scholarship can be safely studied. 

Biihler was imbued with the same spirit that had guided Benfey, and everyone of his 
early contributions to Benfey’s Orient und Occident touched upon some really important 
question, even though he may not always have settled it. In his article on fcos, for 
instance (“O. u. O,” vol. I, p. 508), which was evidently written under the influence of 
Curtius* recent warning that 0e os could not be equated with dens and Skt. deva without 
admitting a phonetic anomaly, he suggested that 0cos as well as the Old Norso diar, 
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‘gods', might be derived from a root dhi, 'to think, to bo wise.* Often as we diBoussed their 
etymology together—and it was more than a mero etymology, because on it depended the 
question whether the oldest Aryan name of tho gods in general was derived from the bright 
powers of nature or from the abstraot idea of divine wisdom—he could never persuade 
me that these two branches of the Aryan raoo, the Grook and tho Scandinavian, should 
have derived the general name for their gods from a root different from that whioh 
the other branches had used, viz., div, ‘to be brilliant’, and from which they bad formed 
the most important duster of mythological names, suoh as Zone, Jovis, Diespitor, Dia, 
Diana, eto. I preferred to admit a phonetic rather than a mythological anomaly. If I 
could not persuade him he could not persuade me, et adhuo sub judioo lis ost I 

Several more etymologies from his pen followed in the same Journal, all connected with 
some points of general interest, all ingenious, even if not always convincing. In all these 
discussions he Bhowed himself free from all prejudices, and much as he admired bis 
teacher, professor Benfey, he freely expressed his divergence from him when neoessary, 
though always in that respeofcful tone whioh a 6i$ya would have observed in ancient 
India when differing from his guru. 

While he was in Oxford, he frequently expressed to me his gretu, wish to get an 
appointment in India. I wrote at his desiro to tho late Mr. Howard, who was *'^ ien 
Director of Public Instruction in Bombay, and to my great joy got the promise of an 
appointment for Biihler.. But, unfortunately, when he. arrived at Bombay, thoro was no 
vacancy, Mr. Howard was absent, and for a time Buhler’s position was extremely painful. 
But he was not to be disheartened. He soon made the acquaintance of another friend 
of mine at Bombay, Sir Alexander Grant, and obtained through him the very position for 
which he had been longing. In 1865 he began his lectures at the Elphinstone College, 
and proved himself most successful as a lecturer and a teaoher. His power of work 
was great, even in the enervating climate of India, and there always is work to do in 
India for people who are willing to do work. Ho soon made the acquaintance of influ¬ 
ential men, and he was chosen by Mr. (now Sir) Raymond West to co-operate with 
him in producing their famous Digest cf. Hindu Laws. He supplied the Sanskrit, Sir 
Raymond West the legal materials, and the work, first published in 1867, is still consi¬ 
dered the highest authority on the subjects of the Hindu Laws of Inheritance and 
Partition. But Buhler’s interest- went deeper. He agreed with me that the matrical 

Law-books of Ancient India were preceded by legal Sutras belonging to what I called 
the Sutra-period. These Sutras may really be ascribed to the end of the Vedic period, and 
in their earliest form may. have been anterior to the Indo-Scythian conquest of the 
country, though- the fixing of real dates at that period is well-nigh an impossibility. 
When at a much later time I conferred with him on the plan of publishing series 
of translations of the Sacred Books of the East, he was ready and prepared to under¬ 
take the. translation of these Sutras, so far as they had been preserved in in MSS. 

Some of these MSS., the importance of which I had pointed out as early as 1859 in 

my History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, I handed over to him ; others he had 

collected himself while in India. The two volumes in which his translation bf the legal 
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Sutras of Apastamba, Gautama, VtvSifjtha, and BaudhSyataa ate contained* have been 

amongst the most popular of the series, and I hope I shall bo able to publish a now 
edition of them with notes prepared by him for that purpose. In 1886 followed his 
translation of the Laws of Manu, which, if he had followed the example of others, he 

might well have called his own, but which he gave as founded on that of Sit William Jones, 
carefully revised and corrected with the help of seven native commentaries. These weye 
substantial works, sufficient to establish the reputation of any scholar, bub with him they 

wore by-work only, undertaken in order to obligo a friend and follow-worker. These 

translations kept us in frequent correspondence, in which more than one important ques* 
tion cajne to be discussed. One of them was tho question of what caused the gap between 
the Vedic period, of which these Sutras may be considered as the latest outcome, and the 
period of that ornate metrical Jiteraburo which, in my lectures on India delivered at 
Oumbridge in 1884, I had ventured to treat as the period of the Renaissance of Sanskrit 
literature, subsequent to tho invasion and cocupation of India by lndo-Scythian or Turanian 
triboa. 

It was necessary to prove this once for all, for there were scholars who went on 
claiming for the author cf tho Laws of Manu, n&y, for Kalidasa and his contemporaries, a 
date before the beginning of our era. What I wanted to prove was, that nothing of what 
we actually possessed of that ornate (alaiyikara) metrical literature, nor anything written 
in tho continuous sloka, could possibly be assigned to a time previous to the Indo-Soythian 
invasion. The chronological limits which I suggested for this interregnum were from 100 B G. 
to 300 A D. Those limits may seem too narrow on either side to some scholars, but I 
believe I am not overstating my case if I say that at present it is generally admitted that 
what we oall the Laws of Manu are subsequent tot he SSmaya-Klirika or Dharma-subra, 
and that Kalidasa’s poetioal aotivity belong to the sixth, nay, if Professor Kielhorn is right, 
even to the end of the fifth oentury. A. D., and that ail other Sanskrit poems which we 
possess are still later. Bidder's brilliant discovery consisted in proving, not that any of 
the literary works which we possess could be referred to a pre-Gupta date, but that specimens 
of ornate poetry occurred again and again in pro-Gupta inscriptions, and, what is even more 
important, that the peculiar character of those monumental poems presupposed on the part 
of their poets, provincial or otherwise, an acquaintance, if nob with the Alamkara sutras 
which we possess, at all events with some of their prominent rules. In this way the 
absence or non-preservation of all greater literary compositions that could be claimed for 
the period from B. G. 100 to 300 A. D. became even more strongly accentuated by Bidder's 
discoveries. It might be said, of course, that India is a large country, and that literature 
might have been absent in one part of the Indian Peninsula and yet flourishing in another ; 
just as even in the small Peninsula of Greece, literary culture had its heyday at Athens 
while it was withering away in Lacedaemon. Bub literature, particularly poetry, can never 
be quite annihilated. Nor is this the question. The question is, why was it preserved, after 
the rise of the national Gupta dynasty, in the only way3 in which at that time it could 
1)3 preserved in India, either by memory or by the multiplication of copies, chiefly in Royal 
libraries under the patronage of Rajas, whether of Indian or alien origin—and 
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why is there at present, as far as manuscripts are concerned, an almost complete 
literary blank from the end of the Vedio literature to the beginning of tho fourth 
century A. D. 9 

The important fact which is admitted by Buhler, as well as by myself, is this—that 
whatever literary compositions may have existed before 300 A. D., in poetry or even in 
prose, nothing remains of them at present, and that there must surely be a reason for it. 
Here it was Buhler who, in the Transactions of the Vienna Academy, 1890, came to my 
help, drawing our attention to the important faot that among certain recently published 
ancient inscriptions, eighteen of which are dateable, two only can with any probability be 
proved to be anterior to what I called tho four blank centuries between 100 B.O. to 300 A.D. 
(See .idia, p. 353.) There occur verses which prove quite clearly that the ornate sMo 
of Sanskrit poetry was by no means unknown in earlier times. The as yet undeveloped germs 
of that ornate poetry may even go back much further, and may be traced in portions of 
the Brahmaijas and in some Buddhistio wiitings ; but their full development at the time of 
these Sanskrit inscriptions was dearly established for the first time by Biihler’s valuable 
remarks. So far we were quite agreed, nor do T know of any arguments that have been 
advanced against Buhler’s historical views. There may be difference of opinion as to the 
exaot dates of the Sanskrit Girnilr inscription 'of RudradSman and the Prakyt Nilsik 
inscription of Pulumayi, but they contain sufficient indications that an ornate, though perhaps 
less elaborate style of poetry, not far removed from the epio style, prevailed in India 
during the seoond century A. D. All the evidence accessible on that point has been care¬ 
fully collected by my friend, and reflects tho greatest honour on his familiarity with the 
Sanskrit Alaipkura poetry. But the fact remains all the same that nothing was preserved 
of that poetry before 800 A. D. ; and that of what we possess of Sanskrit Ivnvya literature, 
nothing can for tho present be traced back muoh beyond SCO A. D. We must hope that the 
time may soon come when the original component parts of the ancient epic poetry, nay, 
even the philosophical DarSanas, may be traced back with certainty to times before the Indo- 
Soythian Invasion. It is well known that the Mababharata and the Puranas are mentioned 
by name during the Siitra period, and we cannot be far wroDg in supposing that something 
like what we posses now of these works may have existed then. Biihler was lull of hope 
that it might be possible to fix some of the dates of those popular works at a much earlier 
time than is assigned to them by most scholars. I was delighted to see him boldly claim 
for the Veda also a greater antiquity than I had as yet ventured to suggest for it, and it 
seemed to me that our two theories could stand so well side by side that it was my hope 
that I should be able to bring out, with his co-operation, a new and much improved edition 
of my chapter on the Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature. I doubt whether I shall be able 
to do this now without his help. The solution of many of the historical and chronological 
questions also, which remain still unanswered, will no doubt be delayed by the sudden death 
of the scholar who took them most to heart, but it is not likely to be forgotten again among 
the problems which our ycungor Sanskrit scholars have to deal with, if they wish truly to 
honour the memory and follow in the footsteps of one of the greatest and most useful Sanskrit 
scholars of our days 
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Theoe chronological questions wore, of course, intimately connected with the 
date of the Sanskrit alphabets and the introduction of writing into India, whioh 
produced a written, in place of the anoient purely mnemonic literature of the century. There, 
too, wo had a common interest, and I gladly handed over to him, for his own purposes, 
a MS. sent to me from Japan that turned out to bo the oldest Sanskrit MS then known 
to exist, that of the Prajniip7iramit:l*hvdaya-subra. It had been preserved on two palm- 
loavos in the Monastery of Horiuzi, in Japan, sihoe G09 A. D., and, of course, went baok 
to a much earlier time, as the loaves seem to have travelled from India through China, 
before they roaohed Japan. Buhler sent mo a long paper of paleograpbioal remarks on this 
Horiuzi palm-leaf MS. which form a most valuable Appendix to my edition of it. Thus we 
remained always united by our work and I had the great satisfaction of being able to send 
him the copy of Ahivaghoija’s Buddha-carita, whioh my Japanese pupils had copied for me 
at Paris, and which, whether A&vaghoSa's date is referred to the first or the fifth oentury A.D., 
when it was translated into Chinese, represents .as yet the only oomplste specimen of that 
ornate scholastic work which, as he had proved from numerous inscriptions, must have existed 
previous to the Renaissance. Thus our common work wont on, if not always on the 
same plaD, at all events on the same ground. We never lost touch with eaoh other, and 
were nover brought nearer together than when for a time wo differed on certain moot points. 

I have here dwelt on the most important works only whioh are oharaoteristic of the 
man, and which will for evor mark tho place of Buhler in the history of Sanskrit scholarship. 
But there are many other important services which he rendered to us while in India. Not 
only was he always to help us in getting MSS. from India, but our knowledge of a large 
number of Sanskrit works, as yet unknown, was due to his Reports on expeditions undertaken 
by him for the Indian Government in search for MSS. This idea of cataloguing the literary 
treasures of India, first started by Mr. Whitley Stokes, has proved a great success, and no 
one was more successful in these researches than Buhler, And while he looked oRt everywhere 
for important MSS. his eyes were always open for ancient inscriptions also. Many of them 
he published and translated for the first time, aud our oldest -inscriptions, those of ASoka, in 
tho third oentury B.C., owe to him and M. Sanart their first scholarlike treatment. This 
is not meant to detract in any way from the credit due to the first brilliant decipherers of 
these texts, such as Prin9ep, Lassen, Burnouf, and others. Buhler was most anxious to traoe 
tho alphabets used in these inscriptions hack to a higher antiquity than is generally assigned 
to them ; for the present, at least, we cannot well go beyond the fact that no dateable 
inscription has been found in 'India before the time of Asoka. Tt is quite true that such an 
innovation as tho introduction of alphabetic writing does not take place of a sudden, and 
tentative specimens of it from an earlier time may well be discovered yet, if these researches 
are carried on as he wished them to be carried on, in a truly systematic manner. In this 
field of research Buhler will be most missed, for though absent from India he had many 
friends there, particularly in the Government, who would gladly have listened to his 
suggestions. One may regret his departure from a country where his services were so 
valuable and so much appreciated. I have not dwelt at all in this place on the valuable 
services which ho rendered as inspector of schools and examiner, but I may state that I 
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received several titties the thanks of the Governor of the Bombay Presidency, fcho late Sir 
Barbie Wrote, for having Bent out such excollonb scholars as Biihlor and obbors. Unfortunately 
hie health made it imperative for him to return to his own country, bub be was soon so muoh 
restored under a German sky that he seemed to begin a new life as Professor at Vienna. 
If he oould not discover new MSS. there, he could digest the materials whioh he bad collected, 
and he did so with unflagging industry. Nay, in addition to all bis own work, bo undertook 
to superintend and edit an Bnoyolopaedla of Indo-Aryan Philology whioh was to bo a resume 
up to date of all that was known of the languages, dialeots, grammars, dictionaries, and 
the. ancient alphabets of India; which was to give an account, of Indian literature, history, 
geography, ethnography, jurisprudence ; and finally, to present a picture of Indian religion, 
mythology, philosophy, astronomy, mathematics, and music, bo far as they are known ab 
present. No one knows what an amount of olerical work and what a loss of time such a 
superintendence involves for a scholar who has his hands full of his own work, bow much 
reading of manuscripts, how muoh letter-writing, how muoh protracted and often disagreoable 
discussion it entails. But Bilhfer, with rare solf-denial. did not shrink from this drudgery 
and his work will certainly prove extremely useful to all future Indo-Aryan students. One 
thing only one may regret—that the limits of each contribution are so narrow, and that several 
of the contributors had no time to give us much more of their own original work. Bub this 
is a defect inherent in all encyclopaedias or manuals, unless they are to grow into a forest 
of volumes like the Allgemein6 Enoyclopaedie der Wiasenschaften und Kunste by Brsoh, 
begun in 1831 and as yet far from being finished. Under Biihler’s guidanoe we .might have 
expected the completion of his Encylopaedia within a reasonable time, and I am glad to hear 
that his arrangements were so far advanced that other hands will now be easily able to finish 
it, and that it may remain like Lassen’s Altertumskunde, 1817-1861, a lasting monument of 
t e lifelong labours of one of the most learned, the most high-minded and large-hearted 

among the Oriental scholars whom it has been my good fortune to know in the course of my 
long life. 


Reprinted from the 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (London) 
1898. 696-707. 


F. M. M, 




INTRODUCTORY NOTE ON BUHLER’5 INDIAN PALEOGRAPHY 


By 

J. F. FLEET 

Professor Biihler’s Indische Palaeographte , consisting of 96 pages of letterpress, 
with a portfolio of 9 plates of alphabetical characters ai^d numerals and 8 'tables of 
explanatory transliteration of them, was published in 1896 as part II of Vol. I of Dr. Earl 
J. Trubner’s "GrundrisB der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Alfcertumskunde,” or Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Xndo-Aryan Research” which was planned and started by Professor Biihler himself, 
and was superintended by him up to the time of his death, in April, 1898. 

There was always the intention of issuing the letter-press of the work in English 
also. The English version was made by Professor Biihler. And his manuscript of it 
was on its way to the Press, at the time of his death. Steps were taken towards having it 
printed and published under the direction of Professor Kielhorn, who succeeded to the 
editorial management of the Grundriss. At that time, however, owing partly to the great 
interruption of business in India caused by the plague, partly to the manner in which the 
manuscript was written, and partly to a natural difficulty in the way of doing what had been 
contemplated, namely, of issuing the English version in such a form as to resemble the 
German original exactly in typ6 and in arrangement page by page, the preparation for 
publication could not be taken far, and eventually had to be abandoned. 

Feeling, myself, the want of the English version, and knowing that there must be 
others placed in the same position, in 1909 I made some inquiries and proposals about it. 
The result, with the consent and help of Professor Kielhorn, was a generous public-spirited 
response by Dr. Trubner, who, after consultation with Mrs. Biihler, agreed to transfer the 
copyright of th6 English version on practically nominal terms suoject to certain conditions 
as to the method of publication. Dr. Trubner's terms and conditions were accepted in a 
similar spirit by Colonel Sir Richard Temple, the proprietor of the Indian' Antiquary. 
And thus it came to me to take the work through the Press, and to arrange the issue of it 
in its present form as an Appendix to the Indian Antiquary Vol. XXXIII, 1904. 

Ae far as the commencement of the second paragraph of §16, A, on page 33, the English 
version has been produced from an advanced proof of 1900, prepared in the circumstances 
indicated ia paragraph 2 above, and revised by Professor Kielhorn, From that point 
onwards, it has been done from Professor Buhler’s manuscript, written by himself. In 
order, however, to set the printers fairly at work, it was necessary, because of the very 
numerous and sometimes rather perplexing abbreviations to which Professor Biihler had 
had recourse, to furnish them with a fair copy. The copy was, of course, closely compared by 
me with the original manuscript. And it is hoped that no mistakes have been introduced, 
in interpreting aDV of the abbreviations in passages which are not in the German original. 
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A perusal of a very few pages of fcbe English work, thus issued, will suffice to show 
that it is not altogether a literal rendering of the German original. It is, therefore, sent 
forth as an English version, not as an actual translation. At the same time, the English 
version does not in any way supersede the German original. In the first place, as the stones 
were not preserved, it has not been practicable to issue with the English version the plates 
and tables which form' so important a part of the whole work ; however, there is available, 
for separate purchase, a limited number of copies of the plates and tables, printed off in 
excess of the number required for issue with the German original. In the second place, in 
writing his English version, Professor Biihler made here and there certain deviations, 
Bometimes by insertion, sometimes by omission, from the German original. But these 
deviations, made chiefly in connection with the second edition, published in 1898, of his 
Indian Studies No. Ill on The Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet , are in points of 
detail, and do not in any way amount to a revised edition of his Indische Palaeography. 
The German original is still the text-book, as much as is the English version. The latter 
is for the benefit of those, interested in any way whatsoever in their subject, who are not 
able to utilise the German text. 


. This work of Professor Biihler has brought to a climax, for the present the paleo¬ 
graphic line of Indian research. And it would be impossible to speak in too high terms of 
t e manner in which he has handled the subject, and of the value of the results which he 
as placed before us. In the paleographic line, however, as also in the historical lme on 
Ch it is largely dependent, and. in fact, in every line of Indian research, we are steadily 
accumulating more facts and better materials, and making substantial progress, every year 
venture, therefore, to draw attention to a few details, which already might now be 
ea e * 0r least considered, from other points of view. 

A nofca ' kle P°* nfc ' regarding which I differ from the opinions of Professor Biihler as 
pressed m this work, is that of both the relative order and also the actual dates of the 
varieties of the KharoS t hI alphabet, indicated on Page 25 under §10 (3) and U\ , K 
found in the epigraphic records and on the coins of-(fol.owing theorderinwhL ° 

and D Gond th h y Sh ° Uld „ Pr ° P6rly be placed)-Kani 9 ka. and Huvi§ka, Sudasa-Sodiisa and Pati^ 
. , . ° P erDC9, kani$ka certainly founded the Malava-Vikrama era, commencing B C 58* 

bis direct tucce a sso, 1 r re th are d C t r d aiDly ^ 4 ° re , cord9 °^he times of him and 

Gondopherncs.andofVasud- 1 rCCOr 68 ° f Su 4 asa - So ^. Patika, and 

sudt.va, who was a contemporary of Gondophernes 2 . 

or BrtthmiXbaber 111 ^ Tf ^ D ‘° ^ and dat ° 8 ° f the varjefcie9 of the Brahma 

^ ^ - 

it ia „ 3 le ° arda tbb nomenclature of those same varieties of the Kharosthl alnhnhnt 
it is now certain that it is ,,, -vOi alphabet, 

on Page 27 f a8 a Sak* T ' de3Cr,h J i 0De ° f them ' mentl0Ded there and discussed 
that should be the correct 2 D * bu<?a9a ^°4 a9a and Patika were not ^kas or Sakas. if 

of the Sakas, £ a kas ever „i av Pre8 ®’°° accordiD g to ‘he original form of the name 8 . None 
9 P a>ed a leading historical pait in Northern India. 
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In respect of the Eran coin, mentioned first on Page 8, which presents a reversed 
Brahmi legend running from right to left, we must not lose sight of the possibility that 
the explanation is to be found, as has been suggested by Professor Hultzsch in the 
Indian Antiquary , Yol. XXVI, Page 336, in a mistake of the engraver of the die, who, 
like the die-sinker in the case of a certain coin of Holkar of the last century, may have 
forgotten that he ought to reverse the legend on the die itself. We have one instance 
of such remissness in ancient times in a coin of Rajula-Rajuvula, the reverse of which 
presents a monogram, formed of the Greek letters E and Y, facing in the wrong direction ; 
See Professor Gardner’s Catalogue of the Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of 
Bactria and India, Page 67, No. 5. And we have another in the legend on a bronze stamp 
for making seals, where the eDgraver omitted to reverse the syllable srt ; JRAS. 1901, 98. 
plate, No. 9. 

On page 67, under §29, B, (2) there is a statement about strongly cursive Kanarese 
kh t which is calculated to be misleading, and on the strength of which some erroneous 
assertions have already been made 4 . 

In the plates and tables there are some selections that might have been avoided, 
and some incorrect details, which are due to two causes 5 : partly to the fact, the explanation 
of which has been indicated in some remarks made by me in the Epigraphia Indica , 
Vol. VI, Page 80, that, owing to the nature of the only available materials, the plates 
have sometimes been based upon reproductions of original records which are not actual 
facsimiles ; partly to the fact, which we learn from the Concluding Remarks on page 102, 
that some of the details of the plates were not selected and filled in by Professor 
Biihler himself. 

And in any revision of the work there would have to be added, in connection 
with § 20, D, on Page 44, a notice of the more recently discovered peculiar variety of 
the southern alphabet which is illustrated in the Mayidavolu plates of the Pallava king 
6iva-Skandavarman and the Kondamudi plates of Jayavarman, edited by Professor Hultzsch 
in the Epigraphia Indica , Vol. VI, Pages 84ff., 315ff. 

It would, however, have been contrary to the spirit of the arrangement with 
Dr. Triibner to introduce any comments and additions of my own, either in the text 
or in footnotes. And I do not find it convenient or appropriate to present them here, 
beyond the extent of the indications given above. Anything of that kind must be left 
for other occasions. 

My editorial functions in the issue of this English version of Professor Biihler’s 
work have thus been confined to details of a formal kind: chiefly in the matter of 
giving more prominence to the titlings of the sections and the divisions of them ; in 
transferring to a more convenient position, as separated footnotes at the bottom of the 
pages to which they belong, the notes which in the German original stand massed together 
at the end of each section 6 : and in marking, by figures in square brackets in thick type, 
the commencement of each page of the German original, as closely as has been found 
convenient. Following, however, an example sot by Professor Biihler himself in his 
manuscript, I have gone somewhat further still in broaking up somo of the very long 
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paragraphs of the original, Following his lead in another direction also, I have ondoavourod 
to present everywhere the correct spoiling, as far as it can bo ascertained, of all tho 
place-names which occur in the work ; but in conformity with his practice in this work, 
without discriminating between tho long and tho short forms of c and o, And I havo 
corrected a few obvious mistakes ; for instance, under 29, A, in lino 18 on page 66, 
I have substituted “Badami” for tho “Aihole” (properly Aihoje) of the German original 
and of the manuscript translation. 

In §29, Pago 65ff., and anywhere else whore the word may occur, I have taken 
the liberty of substituting the word “Kanarese” for the “Kanara” of the German original 
and of the manuscript translation ; and similarly, on page 46, line 4, and page 51, lines 
21, 27f., I have substituted “the Kanarese country” for the “Kanara” of the original and 
of the manuscript. The form “Kanara”, with the lingual n t is nothing but an imaginative 
advance upon the official figment “Kaoara”, with the dental n, for which, itself, there 
is no basis in the Kanarese language, nor any necessity. I had thought at first of using 
like, the late Rev. Dr. Kittel and seme other writers, the original vernacular word 
“Kannada”—the source of our conventional ‘Canara, Kanara,” which, however, do not 
mean the whole of the Kanarsa country. And that word, which denotes both the country 
and its language and also their alphabetical characters, would have been appropriate enough. 
But I decided eventually on “Kanarese” : partly because, though this term, also, is 
conventional, it is so well-established, familiar, and definitive ; and partly because it was 
practically used, alongside of the word “Kanara” by Professor Biihler himself in the 
“Kanaresisehe” and “Aitkanaresische” of the original German work (e.g. page 66 lines 4, 6) 
and in the "Canarese” and “Old Ganareae” of corresponding passages in his English version. 

Except, however, in such details as the above, and in the abolition of the inconvenient 
abbreviations of which mention has been made on Page 2 abovo, the English version is simply 
a reproduction of Professor Buhler’s manuscript. 

In bringing this somewhat intricate work to a successful issue, I have been greatly 
indebted to the zeal and ability of Mr. J. S. Foghill, the Head Header of the Bombay 
Education Society’s Press. But for the extreme care with which he disposed of the first 
rough proofs before any proof was sent out for revision by me, I should certainly not have 
been able to take the work through, as has actually been dono, on only one proof and a revise 
of it. 


Footnotes to Fleet's Introductory Note 

1. A final paragraph on Page 96 of the German work mentions “some recent 
publications, amongst them Dr. Grierson’s Examination of the Gaya alphabet of the stone¬ 
masons”, which could not be considered then, but were to be noticed in the second 
edition of Indian Studies , No. III. A treatment of them in that way explains the omission 
of that final paragraph in professor Biihler’s English manuscript. And it also no doubt 
accounts for the omission of the Brahma charater for the guttural nasal n in line 14 of 
Col. VI of tho table on page J. 1, as compared with the same table on page 12 of the 
Gorman t-oxt. and for tho introduction of an inset illustration of that character in an addi- 
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tional remark made on Page 35, under § 16, o, (12), in oenneobion with whioh thare is to be 
taken an observation made on Page 14, under §4, B, (4) s. In a rcnoreneo to the 
GayS alphabet on Pago 29, in lire 5 from the bottom, for \ia read m. 

2, g 0 9 JEAS. 1905, 232ff Eegarding Vasahka, Viisu?ka whom it has not been necessary 

to mention by name above, see ibid, 357f. It may be observed here that on page 40, line 7 from 
the bottom, in the words "or of the fourth oentury of the Seleuoid era," and in the correspond- 
ing place on Page 41, line 10. of the German text, there must be a slip of the pen. The 
alternative proposed initial date of Kanaka, whioh Professor Biihler had in view, is cer¬ 
tainly A. D, 89. And in that year there began the Seleuoidan year 401 ; that is, the first 

year of the fifth (not fourth) oentury of that era. 

3. For the real meaning of the inscription P. on the Mathura lion-oapital, whioh has 
been supposed to mark them as Sakas, i. e. Sakas, see JEAS 1904, 703ff., and 1905, 154ff. 

4. See, for the present, my remarks about them in El, 6, 77ff. 

5. For three instances of inoorreot detaile, see some remarks by Professor Kielhorn, 
in El. 8. 38, note 1, below the introduction to his edition of the Junagadh inscription or 
Girnar PraSasti, of Eudradaman. As instances of the other kind, I may mention the follow¬ 
ing. Col. IV. of plate VIII. is from a reproduction (IA. 13, 186), whioh is not an actual 
facsimile, of a record the authenticity of which is open to question. And Col. VII of the 
same plate is mostly from a lithograph (IA. 6, 138) which was made, a time when our 
methods of dealing with the original records were still decidedly primitive, from a plain un- 
inked estampage, made by myself, the ground of whioh was painted in by my own hand, 
with results which cannot exactly be taken as furnishing a thoroughly typical illustration of 

the Western Oalukya alphabet of the eleventh century A. D. 

6. In doing this, I have corrected a few wrong references which came to notice, and 

have added a very few new references whioh seemed likely to be of use. 


Reprinted from 
Indian Antiquary 
1904, Appendix. 1—6. 


1. F. Fleet 







INDIAN PALEOGRAPHY 

From About B. C. 350 to About A.D. 1300 


By 

G. BUHLER. 


I.—The Antiquity Of Writing In India And The 
Origin Of The Oldest Indian Alphabet 

§1 .—The Indian tradition. 1 

The tradition of both the orthodox and the heterodox sects of India ascribes the 
invention of writing, or at least of the chief script, to the creator Brahma, and thereby 
claims it as a national invention of the remotest antiquity. The former view is found 
in the Narada-Smyti,* a redaction of the Manusamhita (mentioned by Bana about A. D. 620), 
and in Bphaspati’s Varttika on Manu, 8 as well as in Hiuen Tsiang 4 and in the Jaina 
Samavayanga-Sutra (traditional date' about B. C. 300), the account of which latter.work 
is repeated in the Pannavana-Sutra (traditional date B. C. 168).’’ The story is also 
indicated in the representations of Brahma at Badami of about A. D. 580, where the 
deity holds in one of his hands a bundle of palm-leaves, 6 for which in later representa¬ 
tions an inscribed sheet of paper is substituted. 7 

The story, according to which in particular the Indian script running from the left 
to the right is an invention of Brahma (Fan), is told in full in the Chinese Buddhistic 
Fawanshulin. 8 The two Jaina works mentioned above, and the Lalitavistara, 0 indicato its 
existence , by naming the most important script bambhi or brulimi. These traditional 
statements make it advisable to adopt the designation Bruhmi for the characters in which 
the majority of the Asoka edicts are written, and for their later developments. 

Beruni 10 mentions a slightly different story. He says that the Hindus once had 
forgotten the art of writing, and that through a divine inspiration it was rediscovered by 
Vyasa, the son of Parasara. Accordingly, the history of the Indian alphabets would begin 
with the Kaliyuga, in B. C. 3101. 

While these myths tend to show that the Hindus had forgotten the origin of their 
alphabet in early times,—perhaps already about B. O. 300, but certainly before the beginning 
of our era,—there are some other portions of their traditions which possess a greater and a 
positive value. The two Jaina Sutras referred to above, contain a list of 18 separate 
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alphabets ; and the Lalitavistara 11 enumerates 64 soripts which are said to have existed 
in the time of Buddha. Several among the names of the two lists agree, and there are in 
particular four which, as may have been already recognised, have a olaim to be considered 
authentic and historical. Besides the brahmt or bambhi, which is the parent of all the still 
existing alphabets of India, two more can be identified with known soripts. Tho Kharo^hi 
or kharo[[h1 is, as the Fawanshulin states, 13 the writing running from the right to the 
left, invented by one Kharo^ha, "ABB-lip,” 18 and is the same character which European 
scholars formerly used to call Bactrian, Indo-Bactrian, Baotro-Pali, Arlano-Pali, &o. The 
draviix or c famill of the lists is very [2] probably the partly independent variety of the 
Brabnn, which recently has become known through the relic vessels from the Stupa of 
Bha/tiprolu in the Kisfcna district. 14 Besides, the name puqkarasari or pukkharasdriya is 
certainly historical, as it is evidently connected with the nomen gentile Pu$karasddi or 
Paw}karasudi (with the Northern Buddhist’s Pu?karasari) by which one or several 
ancient teachers of law and grammar are mentioned in Panini’a grammar, Apastamba'fl 
Dharmafiutra, and other works. It appears not incredible that a member of the family of 
Puskarasad may have invented a new alphabet or modiBed an existing one. The list of the 
Jainas includes also the name yavaiidliyd or yavandniyd, which is identical with yavandni, 
“the writing of the Yavanas or Greeks," of Panini (traditional date about B. 0. 350). 15 
An early acquaintance of the Hindus with the Greek alphabet may have been brought about 
by the expedition of Skylax to North-Western India in B. C. 609, or by the fact that Indian 
and Gandharian troops took part in Xerxes* war against Greece, 10 and even by an anoient 
commercial intercourse. At all events, finds of Indian imitations of Attic drachmes with 
Greek inscriptions tend to prove the use of the Greek alphabet in North-Western India 
before the time of Alexander. 17 

As some names of the Jaina list are thus shown to be ancient by the results of epigraphio 
researches and by Paijini, as well as by the agreement of the independent tradition of the 
Northern Buddhists, the list is not without historical value. And it may be considered at 
least highly prubable that a fairly large number of alphabets was known or used in India 
about B. C. 300. The exact number, 18, which the Jainas mention, must however be taken 
merely as conventional, as it frequently occurs in traditional statements. 

An extract from the lost Dr§tivada of the Jainas also gives some further account of 
the ancient Brahml 18 . It states that this alphabet contained only 46 radical signs, instead 
of the usual number of 50 or 51. The letters intended are without a doubt : A, A, J, / 
U % V, E, AI % O, AU ( 10), Arp, Ah ; ka, kha, ga, gha , ha, ca , cha, ja (20), jha , na. ta, tha, c}a, clha t 
na, ta % tha, da (30), dha, na , pa t pha t ha , hha % ma t ya , ra, la (40), va, §a, $a, sa , ha, la ; while 
the mdtrkds R, 7i, L, L, and the ligature k?a, which in later times was often erroneously 
considered a mdipka, were excluded. The four liquid vowels are wanting alse in the 
alphabet of the Lalitavistara 19 and in that of the modern elementary schools. In the 
latter the instruction is based on the so-called Bdrdkhacl'i (Skt. dvada&dk$ari) a table of the 
combinations of the consonants with the twelve vowels mentioned above, e.gka, ka, to karji, 
kali . The antiquity of the Bdrakhait, which from its Mahgala Oip namali siddham is at 
present sometimes called Siddhdk§arasamdmndya or Siddhamdtpka t is attested by Hui-lin 
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(A. D. 789-810) 20 , who mentions it ae the first of the twelve fan or 'cycles' (evidently Hlnen 
Taiaue’s twolve ehang 21 ) with whioh the Hindu boys began their studies. Further evidence 
for the omission of the vowels J?, ?, I, l is furnished by Siuen Tsiang’s remark” that the 
Indian alphabet of his time contained 47 letters (the last'.ono being probably the ligature k$a), 
and by the fragments of the incomplete alphabet of Anoka’s stone-masons at Gaya , which 
may be restored as follows : A, *A, *1, *1. *V, *U, *S, *AI. *0, *AU (10), *A* or At,, ka, 
+kha, *ga, *gha, hi, *ca, oha, *ja, *jha (20), *na, *\a. 

All these various points tend to show that the popular Brlihmi contained, as the Jaina 

tradition asserts, since the third century B. 0. only 46 letters, and that, as the occurrence of 

the vowels AI, AU, Ain, At, and the consonant hi proves, it was adapted to the wants of the 
Sanskrit language. But it is not [3] improbable that the Brahmans already then used 
particular signs for the liquid vowels in their works on grammar and phonetics. The method, 
however, according to which the actually known signs for these soundB have been formed, 
differs from that adopted for tbe other vowel-signs. The medial T> ? and l were developed 
first, and the initials later ; while in the case of a, a, &c., the process was the contrary one 
(see below, § 4, and § 24, A, 6. 7). The Chinese have also preserved an Indian tradition 
asserting that f, f and ? are later additions to the original alphabet 24 . 


§ 2 .—Literary evidence for the use of loritivg. 

A.— Brahmanical literature 25 . 

Among Vedic worke, the Vasi?tha Dharmasutra, which according to KumSrila (about 

A D 750) originally belonged to a school of the Bgveda, and which is younger than the lost 

Manava Dharmasutra but older than the existing Manusambita 28 offers clear evidence for 

the widely spread use of writing during the “Vedic" period. Vas. 5 tha_in XVI, 10. 14-15, 

mentions written documents as legal evidence, and the fiist of these sutras is a quotation 

from an older work or from the traditional lore.. Further, Panini’s grammar which belongs 

to the Vedangas, contains, besides the term yavanan* mentioned above, the compounds 

. _ 7 * 7*7 f ttt 9 91) which sometimea have been rendered erroneously, 

hpihara and hbtkara. wnfcei(HI, 2. 21), which , 27 Jn addition to theBe few 

against the authority of the Ko.?as, by maker of inscriptions. , 

certain passages, the later Vedic works contain some technical terms such as ak.?aro, halrfa, 
patala, grantha, &c., which some scholars have quoted as evidence for writing, But others 

ha've explained them differently, and it is indeed not necessary to consider them as referring 

to written letters and MSS 28 . Similarly, opinions are much divided with respect to the force 
of some other general arguments for the early use of written documents and MSS., drawn 

from the advanced state of Vedic civilisation, especially from the high development of trade 

Id the complicated monetary transactions mentioned in Vedic works, from the use of 

nrL ta the Brahmalias Item the collect!™, the methodic arrangement, the numeration. 
^ f . an( q from the grammatical, phonetic, and lexicographic 

„d the analysis*'‘ h ° these points, eepecU.lv the first and the 

researchee lQ 0 0 ,ln , , we ight, they have yet not gained general recognition, 

last, undeniably possess considerable weign , 
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as will always happen if an argumentum ex impossibili ia used, even if it should be aupportod 
by fuller epeoial enquiries bban Sanskrit soholara have hitherto dovoted to those subjects. 

While this kind of evidence will probably not bo generally aooeptod very soon, it is to 
be hoped that the argumentum ex silentio,— tho inference that a Vodio work whioh does 

not mention writing must have been composed when writing was unknwn in India,_will 

be dropped. The argumentum ex silentio is certainly not conclusive, becauso the Hindus 
even at present, in spite of a long continued uso of writing, osteem the writton word loss than 
‘the spoken one, beoauso they base their whole literary and sciontifio intercourse on oral 
communications, and because, especially in scientific [4] works, writing and MSS. are 
mentioned very rarely. Though MSS., being Sarasvatlmukha, “the faco of the goddess of 
speech," are held sacred and are worshipped, the Veda and tho 6nstras oxist, even 
tar tho modern Hindu, only in the mouth of the toaohor, whoso word has 

more weight than a written text, and they can only be learned properly from a 
teacher, not from MSS. Even ita I our dayB, the HinduB esteem only the mukhasthS, vidi/S, 
the learning which the Pandit has imprinted on his memory. Even in our days, learned 
discussions are carried on with reference to living speech, and even the modern poets do 
not wish to be read, but hope that their verses will become “ornaments for tho throats 
of the learned" (satatp ka't}[habh i ui)a')}a). As far as our observation reaches this state 
of things has been always the same since the earliest times. Its ultimate cause probably 
is that the beginning of the Hindu Sastras and poetry goes back to a timo when writing 
was unknown, and that a system of oral teaching, already traceable in the Rgveda 
was fully developed before the introduction of written characters. The reasons just stated 
do not permit us to expect many traces for the use of writing in the works of the 

schools of priests or Pandits, or to look in them for frequent references to letters and 

written documents. But, on the other hand, there is nothing to bar the conjecture 
repeatedly put forward, that, even during tho Vedio period, MSS. were used as auxiliaries 
both in oral instruction and on other occasions. And, as an argument in favour of this 
conjecture, it is now possible to adduce the indisputable fact that the Brahmi 1 
has been formed by phonologists or by grammarians and for scientific use 30 & ° 

But such Brahmanical works as the Epics, Puraqas, Kavyas, dramas &c wh‘ h 
describe actual life, or the metrical law-books which fully teach not only *the ' Sl 'd 
but also the civil and criminal law, as well as compositions such as the Niti Nd 

and Kama-s'astras which exclusively refer to worldly matters, contain numerous references* 

to writing and to written documents of various kinds, and likewise evidence for th 
occurrence of MSS. of literary works. Unfortunately, however, it i s no6 po33 iblo 

to assort of any of the existing books of theso classes,—excepting, the 1L . 

u .. . .... . ... & ue jWO Epics,—that they 

are older than the period to which the eldest inscriptions belcnc ,. 

, ,, r • * . , 4 , 8 ‘ And even the evidence 

of the Epics may be impugned, since we cannot prove that every word of their texts 

goes hack to a high antiquity. Professor Jacobi’s examination of fv,„ , 

_ ' , , , u trie several recensions 

of the Hamayana lias shown that the greater part of the verses, now read, did not bolong 

to the original poem."' As far as is known at present, the MSS. of the Mababharata^o 
not show equally great variations. Hut the existence of the majority of its cH*ier* 
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can bo proved only for the eleventh century A.D. 3S Though the testimony of the 
Epics can therefore, only be used with due reserve, yet it is undeniable that their terms 
regarding writing and writers are archaic. Like the canonical works of the Southern 
Buddhists, 33 they use the ancient expressions likh, lekha , lekhaka, and lekhana , not the 
probably foroign word lipi. 

The most important passages of cho Epics, concerning writing, have been collected 
in the St. Petersburg Dictionary under the words mentioned, and by J. Dahlmann, Das 
Mahlibhurata, 185 ff. Regarding the passages on writing in Manu, see the Index in 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXV, under " Documents,” and for the legal documents, 
described in the later Bmptis, see Vol. II. of this Enoyolopedia, Part 8, Rochb und Sibte, 

§ 85. An interesting collection of statements regarding MSS. in the Puranas is found in 
Hemudri's Danakhanda, Adhy. 7, p. 544 ff. ( Bibl, Ind. ). The Kumasutra I, 8 (p. 33, 
DurgupvasUd) enumerates pustakavdeana , "the reading of MSS.,” among tho 64 Kalu3. 

B .—Buddhistic literature , 34 

[5] More important than the testimony of the Brahmans is that of the Ceylonese 
Tripitaka, where numerous passe ges bear witness not only to an acquaintance with 
writing, bub also to its exteusive use at the time when the Buddhist canon was composed. 
Lekha , “writing”, and Lekhaka , "a writer,'* are mentioned in the Bhikkhu-Pacifctya 2, 2, 
and in the Bkikkhunl-Facittiya 49, 2 ; and the former work praises writing as a branch of 
knowledge that is honoured in all countries. The Jatakas repeatedly speak of private" 1 
and official 30 letters. They also know of royal proclamations 37 , of which Mahavagga 1,43 
likewise mentions an instance ; and they narrate that important family affairs or moral 
and political maxims wore engraved on gold plates. 38 Twice we hear of debtor’s bonds 
(i?iapaiina 3 ‘ J ), and twice even of MSS. (polthaka 40 ). A game called akkharikd is mentioned 
repeatedly in the Vinayapitaka and the Nikayas 4 * ; according to Buddhagho$a, its main 
feature was that letters were read in the sky. The Parajika section of the \inayapi£aka 
(3,4,4) declares that Buddhist monks shall not incise * ( chind) the rules which show 
how men may gain heaven, or riches and fame in the next life, through particular 
modes of suicide. From this passage it follows (U that the ascetics of pre-Buddhistic 
times used to give their lay-disciples rules, incised on bamboo or wooden tablets, 
concering religious suicide, which ancient Brahmans and the Jainas strongly recommended, 
and (2) that the knowledge of the alphabet was widely spread among the people. 

Finally, Jataka No. 125, and Mahavagga 1, 49, 42 bear witness to the existence 
of elementary schools, in which the method of teaching and the matter taught were about 
the same as in the indigenous schools of modern India. The Jataka mentions the 
wooden writing-board ( phalaka ), known (as well as the varnaka, or wooden pen) also to 
the Lalitavistara 43 and to Beruol, 44 and still used in Indian elementary schools. The 
passage of the Mahlivagga gives the curriculum of the schools, lekha , ganand and rupa 
which three subjects, according to the Hilthigumpha inscription of the year 165 of the Maurya 
era 45 , king Kharavela of Kalihga loarnfc in his childhood. Lekha, of course, means “writing,” 
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and ffavanUt “arithmetic*, 1. e., addition, subtraction and tho multiplioation-tablo formerly 
called anka and now amk % while rupa , literally “forms,” corresponds to applied arithmetic, tho 
calculations with coins, of interest, and wages, and to elementary mensuration. These three 
subjects are still “the three HV* taught in the indigenous schools called gdm{i niidl 
pd{hidla , lehiacl or toll. 

These very plain statements of the Ceylonese canon refer certainly to tho actualities 
of the period between B C, 500-400, possibly even of the sixth century. 40 Their antiquity 
is proved also by the fact that all the terms for writing, letters, writers,— chindati, likhati , 
lekha , lekhaka , aklchara ,—as well as nearly all the writing materials, wood or bamboo, panna 
or leaves, and 8uvai.inapa{ta or gold plates, point to the oldest method of writing, the 
incision of the signs in hard materials. All traces of the use of ink are wanting, though the 
statements of Nearchos and Q. Curtius regarding the writing materials used at the time 
of Alexander’s invasion (see below under C) make it very probable that ink was known in the 
fourth' century B.C., and though an ink-inscription of the third or second century B C is 
found on the inner side of the lid of the relic vessel from Stupa No. Ill, at Andher 47 
Moreover, the Ceylonese books are not acquainted with the words lipi , Ubi, dipt dipatt 
dipapati, lipikara and libikara for “writing,” “to write,” and “writer,” of which the first 
six are found in the [6] Asoka edicts and the laat two, as stated above, in Panini’s grammar 
Dipi, and lipi are probably derived from the Old Persian dipi t which cannot have reached 
India before the conquest of the Panjab by Darius about B.C. 600, and which later 
became lipi 46 . 


C.— Foreign Works. 

To the last quarter of the fourth century B. C. refer the statement of Nearchos 49 

according to which the Hindus wrote letters on well beaten cotton olnfK . ’ . 

Q p 50 , . i . uuu > dna ^ne note oi 

. ourtius, which mentions the tender inner bark of trees as serving the same purpose and 

clearly points to the early utilisation of the well known birch-bark. The fact that a~ ' d’ 
to these two writers, two different indigenous Indian materials were used in B G 327 3? r 
shows that the art of writing was then generally known and was nothin* new To 
slightly later time belongs the fragment No. 36 a of Megasthenes, 51 which speaks of m'l & 
stones indicating the distances and the halting places on the high roads In anofch 
often-discussed passage, 52 Megasthenes says that the Indians decided judicial cases accordin'* 
to unwritten laws, and adds in explanation that they knew no yPdpfia-a and settled every” 
thing <-510 According to the now usual interpretation, this statement has been 

caused by a misunderstanding. Megasthenes took the term smpti t used by his informants 
in the sense of “memory,” while they meant it in the sense of “the sacred trad’t* 

concerning law,” or “the lawbooks,” which, according to Indian principles, can only 1 be 
explained orally by one who knows the Dharma. 

§ 3.— Paleographic Evidenced 3 

The results of a paleographic examination of the most ancient Indian inscriptions fully 
agree with the literary evidence, which bears witness to the widely 8 p re ad use of writing 





during tho fifty century B.O. and perhaps even during the sixth. The characters of tho 
A&oka edicts, which have to bo considered first, prove very dearly that writing was 
no recent invention in the third century B. C. The alphabet of the ediots is not 
homogeneous. All the letters, with tho oxoeption of £7, jha x na, rt-a, ( ha, lia t tha and na, have 
several often very dissimilar forms, which are partly local and partly cursive varieties. The 
number of the variants of one letter sometimes amounts to nine or ten. Thus plate II* 1, 2, 
cols. II-XII, shows for A, A t no less than ton forms, among which the eight most important 
ones may be placed here side by side :— 

js M s n x a n b 


The first sign has hardly any resemblance to the last. But the sequenco in the 
row shows their connection and their development. The first seven owe their existence 
to a predilection partly [7] for angles and partly for curves,—two mutually contradictory 
tendencies, which find their expression also in the formg of other letters of pi. II* such 
as gha, da, da, la, &o. The signs Nos. 1,2,3 of the series given above, are due to the 
first tendency, and Nos. 6,7 to the second. ' Nos. 4,5 show the transition from the angle 
to the curve, and No. 8 is a cursive simplification of No. 6. These eight signs are not 
found in all the versions of the Asoka edicts, but are divided locally as follows. 
The angular forms Nos. 1, 2, 3 appear only in the South, in Girnar, Siddapura, 
Dhauli, and Jaugada, side by side with Nos. 4 to 7. And it must be noted that the latter 
are rare in Girnar and Siddapura, but in the majority in Dhauli and Jaugada. In the 
versions discovered north of the Narmada or the Vindhya, we find mostly only Nos. 4 to 7, 
but in Kills! No. 8 also is common, and it occurs a few times in Rampurva. Hence the 
angular form 3 of .4, A, appear to be specially southern ones, and they are no doubt also the 
most ancient. The first inference is confirmed by a comparison of the most nearly allied 
inscriptions. The relic vessels from Kolhapur^ 4 and Bhattiprolu (pi. II, cols. XIII-\), and 
the oldest Andhra inscription from the Nanagbafc ( pi. II, cols. XXIIX-XXXV) again show 
the angular A, A, either exclusively or together with the mixed forms Nos. 4,5, while the 
numerous inscriptions found further north on tho Stupas of Sanci and Bharahut, in Pabhosa 
and Mathura ( pi. II, cols. XVIII-XX) on tho coins of Agathocles, and in the Nagarjcm! 
cave (pi. II, col. XYII), offer either pure curved letters or mixed ones. An exception in 
Mah'abodhi-Gaya 55 is probably explained by the fact that pilgrims from the south incised 
records of their donations at tho famous sanctuary. Similar differences between northern 
and southern forms may be observed in the case of kha, ja, ma, ra and sa oh , and they are all 
the more important as the circumstances under which the ASoka edicts were incised did not 
favour the free use of local forms 57 . But the existence of local forms always points to a 
long continued use of the alphabet in which it is observable. 

Equally important is the occurrence of apparently or really advanced and cursive 
types which for the greater part reappear or become constant in the later iascriptions. 
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The subjoined table Bhows in line A the most important modorn looking siguB from the 
A6oka ediots, and in line B the corresponding onos from later inscriptions. 
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among these signs, Nos. 2, 7, 10, 21, aLe, as will appear further ou, 55 
really archaic, but the remainder are partly secondary, partly tertiary cursive forms. 
To the last-mentioned belong in particular Nos. 4, 8, 11, 15 and 19. [8] Among the 

letters torm the later inscriptions in line B, Nos. 9, 11, 12 and 19 appear in the 

Nagarjunl cave inscriptions of Asoka s grandson Da^aratha, Nos. 2, 6-8, 10 13-16 and 21 in 
Kharavela’s Hatbigumpha inscription and in the oldest Andhra inscriptions, 
inscriptions, Nasik No. 1 and Nanaghat, as well as in the archaic Mathura inscriptions, all 
af which documents belong to the period between about B. 0. 170 and 150. Nos. 1, 3 and 
22 are still later, and occur first in the inscriptions of the Kusilnas from Mathura and in the 
Andhra and Abbira inscriptions from Nasik of the first and second centuries A.D. Occasionally 
the Asoka edicts show also the sboit top-stroke, the so-called Serf/, which is so characteristic 
for the later alphabets and causes numerous modifications. 50 Very commonly, too, appear 

the upward strokes for medial a and c, the cursive rounded i (in Girn'ur sometimes not 

distinguishable from a), more rarely the later stiaight o-stroke, and once a looped o. G0 
Finally, the AnusvHra sometimes stands, as is generally the case in later times, above the 
letter after which it is pronounced. €l 

The existence of so many lecal varieties, and of so very numerous cursive forms, 
proves in any case that writing had bad a long history in Asoha s time, and that the alphabet 
was then in a state of transition. The use of the cursive forms together with archaic ones 
may possibly be explained by the assumption that several, partly more archaic and partly 
more advanced, alphabets were simultaneously used during the third century B. 0., and that 
the writers, intending or ordered to use lapidary forms, through negligence mixed them with 
the more familiar cursive letters, as has also happened nob rarely in later inscriptions. It 
is possible to adduce in favour of this view the above-mentioned tradition of the Dr.sbivada, 
according to which a larger number of alphabets was in use about B. C. 300. The conjecture 
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would become ft oorfcainty, if it could be shown that the word seto, “feha white (elephant),” 
which has been added to Dhauli odiot VI. in order to explain tho sculpture above the middle 
column, was inoisod at the same time as tho preceding odiots, The two characters of seto 
Bbow tho typos of tho KuijRna and Gupta inscriptions. 09 Though it is difficult to understand 
that, in later timeB, anybody should have cared to add tho explanation of the relief, keeping 
exaotly tho lino of tho ediot, tho possibility of the assumption that this was actually done, 
is not altogether oxotudod. 

The Eran coin with the legond running from tho right to the loft, 03 offers a contribution 
to the earlier history of the Brfibml. It shows the ancient sa with the straight side-stroke, 
but tho later ma with tho semicircular top, and tho dha turned to tho left. The coin 
probably dates from tho timo when the Brlibml was written both from tho right to the left 
and from the loft to tho right. Even if one makes duo allowance for the fact that coins 
often reproduce archaic forms long gone out of fashion, one oan only agree with Cunningham 
(GAT. 101), who thinks that the coin is older than the Maurya period ; and one must allot 
it, if not to B. 0. 400, at least to the middle of tho fourth century. The time when the Brahmi 
was written PovbTpofado'v probably lies somewhat before the Maurya period, since the ASoka 
edicts show only few traces of the writing from right to left, in the O of Jaugada and 
Dhauli and in the rare dha of Jaugada and Delhi-Sivalik (plate II, 8, VI, and 26, V, VI). 04 
In connection with this coin it is also Deceesary to mention the Patna seals (C. ASR. 15, 
pi. 8. 1. 2), which very likely are older than the time of tho Mauryas. The first with the 
legend Nadaya (Naijidaya ), “(the seal) of Nanda,” shows a da open to the right, [9] and 
the second with the inscription Agapalasa (Aipgapalassa ) shows an A in its original position 
(pi. II. 1. I). More important results for tho history of the Brahmi may be obtained from 
the Dravidi of the relic caskets of Bhattiprolu, 63 already referred to above. This 
alphabet contains, besides various characters agreeing with the southern variety of the Asoka 
edicts, (l) three signs, dh, d and bh, in the position of the writing running from right to 
left } (2) three signs, c, j and s, which are more archaic than those of the Asoka edicts and 
of the Eran coin ; (3) two signs, l and l, derived independently from the old Semitic 
originals s (4) one new sign, gh, derived from g, the mdifka gha of the Brahmi being at the 
same time discarded. The reasons for the assertions under 2 and 3 will be adduced in the 
next paragraph. But if the assertions themselves are true, it certainly follows that, what¬ 
ever the age of the inscriptions may be, tho Drilvida alphabet separated from tho main stock 
of tho Brahmi long before the Eran coin was struck, at the latest in the fifth century B C 

This estimate carries us back to tho period for which the Ceylonese canon proves 
the general use of writing in India, without however giving the name of the current alphabet 

It seems therefore natural to conjecture that the alphabet known to tho earliest Buddhist 
authors was a form of the Brahmi ; and there are some further facts which favour this view 
Firstly, recent discoveries have made it evident that the Brahmi lias been eommonlv used 
since the earliest times even in North Western India, and that it was indeed the real 
national script of all Hindus. 60 In the ruins of Taxila, the modern Shuh-Derl in the Paiijab, 
roiDS have been found which are struck according to the old Indian standard, and some of 
whic i bear inscription? in Kharo^thi, while the majority show legends in the oldest type of 
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the Brahmi, sometimes together with transcripts in Kharo?thi . 07 Thoso coins aro cortainly 
not later than the third century B. C. Perhaps thoy even date, as Cunningham thinks, 

from a much earlier time about B. C. 400. Some of them have been struck by negama or 
guilds, those of the Dojaka or Dujaka, of the T&limata and of the Atakatakil (?\ and ono 
with ’the inscription Va[a»vaka probably was issued by a section of the tribe of the A&vakat 
(Atiak&noi), named after the vafe-tree, the Ficus religiose. Those finds decidedly establish 
the popular use of the Brahmi in the Paiijab, side by side with the Kharo?thi, at least for 
the third century B. C. Mr. Kapson’o discovery of Persian sigloi with letters in Kharo§thi and 
in Brahmi proves that both alphabets were used together much earlier . 08 For, in all 

probability these sigloi were current during the rule of the Akhaemenians over North-Western 
India, or before B. C. 331. 

Secondly, Dr. Taylor’s view regarding the origin of tho Kharo§th! has become more 
and mon probable, and it must now be admitted that this alphabet was developed out 
of the later Aramaic characters after the conquest of the Panjab by Darius, which happened 
about B C. 500 69 . And it becomes more and more difficult to refuse credence to the 
conjecture of A. Weber, B. Thomas and A. Cunningham, acccording to which the principles 
ruling the already developed Brahmi have been utilised in the formation of the Kharo§thi 70 . 

According to our present information, the Kharo.?thl is the only alphabet, besides the 

Brahmi, to which the Buddhists possibly could refer. But as it was only a secondary script 
even in Gandhara, as it was developed only in the fifth century, the possibility suggested 
becomes improbable, and the Brahmi alone has a claim to be considered as the alphabet 
known to the authors of the Ceylonese canon. 

§ 4 ._ The origin of the Brahma alphabet 11 

[10] Among the numerous greatly differing proposals to explain the origin of the 
Brahmi 72 , there are five for which complete demonstrations have been attempted :—(l) A. 

Cunningham’s derivation from indigenous Indian hieroglyphics' 3 ; (2) A. Weber’s derivation 

from the most ancient Phoenician characters 7 * ; (3) W. Deecko’s derivation from the 

Assyrian cuneiform characters, through an ancient South-Semitic alphabet which is also 
the parent of the Sabaean or Himyaritic script 73 ; (4)^ I. Taylor’s derivation from a lost 

South-Arabian alphabet, the predecessor of the Sabaean' ; (5) J. Halevy’s derivation from 

a mixture of Aramaic, Kharo?thi and Greek letters of the last quarter ol the fourth 
century B. C . 77 

Cunningham’s opinion, which was formerly shared by some eminent scholars, presup¬ 
poses the use of Indian hieroglyphic pictures, of which hitherto no trace has been found. 
On the other hand, the legend of the Bran coin, which runs from the right to the left, and 
the letters seemingly turned round in tbe opposite direction which appear rarely In the 
Aftoka edicts and more frequently in the Bhattiprolu inscriptions, point to the correctness of 
the view taken as granted in all the other attempts at explanation, viz., that Semitic signs 
are the prototypes of the Brahma letters. 

Among the remaining four proposals, J. Hal 6 vy s a priori improbable theory may be at 
once eliminated, as it does not agree with the literary and paleographic evidence just 
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disouascd, which makes ifc more thau probable that fche Brahmi was used several oenfcuries 
before fche beginning of the Manrya period, and hud had a long history at the fcimo to which the 
earliest Indian inscriptions belong. It is more difficult to make a choice betweon A. Weber'* 
derivation from the oldest Norfch-Semifcic alphabet, and the view of W. Doecke and I. Taylor, 
who derive the Brahmi from an ancient South-Somitlc soripfc. Neither tho one nor the other 
derivation can be declared to be a priori impossible ; for, the results of modern researches 
make a high antiquity probable for also ‘the Sabaean script, and point to the conclusion that 
this alphabet not only is older than the oldest Indian inscriptions, but that it existed at a 
period for which no evidence for the use of writing in Iadia is available. 78 But according to 
these results, the question has 1 to be put in a manner somewhat differing from that in which 
Doecke and Taylor have put it. Tho point to be ascertained is no longer, whether the 
Brahmi can be derived from an unknown predecessor of the Sabaean alphabet, but whether 
it can be derived directly from the actually known Sabaean characters. 

In all attempts at the derivation of alphabets, it is necessary to keep in mind three 
fundamental maxims, without which no satisfactory results can be obtained :— 

(1) For the comparison of the characters to he derived, the oldest and fullest forms 
must he used, and the originals from which they are derived must belong to the types of one 
and fche same period. 

(2) The comparison may inolude only such irregular equations as can be supported by 
analogies from other cases where nations have borrowed foreign alphabets. 

(3) [11] In cases where fche derivatives show considerable differences from fcho 
supposed prototypes, it is necessary fco show that there are fixed principles, according fco 
which the changes have been made. 

If one wishes to keep fco these principles in deriving fche Brahmi from Semitic signs, 
neither fche Sabaean alphabet, nor its perhaps a little more archaic variety, fche Lihyani&n or 
Thammudaean 79 , will serve the purpose, in spite of a general resemblance in fche ductus and 
of a special resemblance in two or three letters. The derivations proposed by Deecke and 
Taylor do not fulfil the absolutely necessary conditions, and ifc will probably not be possible 
fco obtain satisfactory results, even if all fche impossible equations are given up, and fche oldest 
Indian signs in every case are chosen for comparison. Ifc would be necessary fco assume that 
several Sabaean letters, such as Aleph, Gimel, Zain , Teth , Phe, Qoph, Rash, which show 
strong modifications of the Norfch-Semifcio forms, had been again made similar to their 
prototypes on being converted by the Hindus into A, ga, ja , tha, pa, kha and ra. In other 
cases, ifc would bo impossible to show any connection between the Sabaean and the Indian 
signs. These difficulties disappear with fche direct derivation of fche Brahmi from the oldest; 
North-Semitic alphabet, which shows the same type from Phoenicia to Mesopotamia. The 
few inadmissible equations which Weber’s earlier attempt contains, may be easily removed 
with fche help of recently discovered forms, and ifc is not difficult fco recognise fche principle^ 
according fco which fche Semitic Bigns have been converted into Indian ones. 

An examination of fche old Indian alphabet in plate II. reveals fche following peculiarities :_ 

(l) The letters are set up as straight as possible, and with occassional exceptions in 
fche case of ta t tha and ha , they are made equal in height. 

4 
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(2) The majority consist of vertical linos with appendages att&ohed mostly at the 
foot, occasionally at the foot and at the top, or rarely in the middle ; but there is no case 
in which an appendage has been added to the top alone. 

(3) At the top of the letters appear mostly the ends of verticals, less frequently short 
horizontal strokes, still more rarely curves on the tops of angles opening downwards, and, 
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quite exceptionally, in ma and in one form of jha , two lines rising upwards. In no case 
does the top show several angles, placed side by side, with a vertical or slanting line hanging 
down, or a triangle or a circle with a pendant line. 

The causes of these characteristics of the Brahmi are a certain pedantic formalism, 
found also iu other Indian creations, a desire to frame signs suited for the formation of 
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regular linos, and an aversion to top-heavy characters. The last peculiarity is probably due 
in part to the oiroumstanoes that Bince early times the Indians made their letters hang 
down from an imaginary or really drawn upper line 80 , and in part to the introduction of 
vovvei signs, mo3u o. which are attached horizontally to the tops of the consonants. Signs 
wth the ends of verticals at the top were, of course, best suited for such a soript. Owing to 
these inclinations and aversions of the Hindus, the heavy tops of many Semitic letters had 
to be got rid of, by turning the signs topsy-turvy or laying them on their sides, by opening the 

further ohn. 0 ° finally, tbe change in the direction of the writing necessitated a 

in Greek lna8mu <* the signs had to be turned from the right to the left, as 

[12] The details of the derivation, for which .1 .. , 

identical Nos. 1, 3-7, 9, 12 16 17 19-22 on v a i f' option of the evidently 

be claimed, are hown in the Li / ° D,y ^ reak « or smaller degree of probability can 

Popper of Vienna. Ools I uT TIT table ’ wbiob been drawn by Mr. S. 

Mesa’s stone, have been’taken’f ° W pf ?hoeaician obaracters and those from 

PP- 185, 20 \ Ool nr 11 p I 6r r 8 Hi8t ° ired01 ' E'oriture dans 1’ Antiquity 

IV-VI, with the exception ofH ^ <U ‘ E8 8 Iabula Scnpturae Aramaicae of 1892. And cols. 

Plato II of this wort With* 8,6n8 f ? a ^ Gd ^ a9teriska aa bypothetioal, are taken from 

remarks, brief abstracts of fch r f srec 0 o single letters, I add the following explanatory 
’ Driet abstracts of those in my Indian Studies, III. 2, P . 58 ff. 

A .—Borrowed Signs , 

i n N o. 1,A, col. V, = Aleph, cols. I. II (Weber doubtfully), [13] turned from ri-hf f 

£ “7b. l , T* r^ § *■ * n - «■ «• i’uz o : 8 

“ tb “ “° d 01 ,b ° *"6le.-No. 2, ba, col. V, a, b, c,~Buh, ool,. I. II (Webel) tb. 
177 7 ‘ m “, SU 7 t0p ptoduoed fir8 ‘ * »ls° lit« that in ool. IV. coat tbe rhombu, 

ool. I,; 1 *»•“»«» Were.nd the obloog, ool. V, b, o.-No. 3. ool. V,= Bimd, 

' I!' - , 1 !' ‘ dm ’ “ ' V ’ *• t, = Dalah, col. I, II (Weber), setup straight with 

od back (compare the half-angular forms, pi. II 26 IX XIX XXTTT j 

2i - to *®> 2r 

f ’ V I k H {r W . 6ber doub »ully), theSiddapura form, col. V, a, being probably derived’ 
rom the He of col. Ill, a (Mina of Salmanassar, before B. C. 725), which was turned 
topsy-turvy and from right to left. The more similar He of the sixth century B n 
(col. Ill, b) cannot be the prototype, because it occurs in,the period when the Br/hmfV a 

been developed, and because then the Semitic Aleph, Daleth, Gheth Theth rL 
Qoph had become cursive and hod u 1 * 6tn f Waw 9 and 

produced the Iudiau form, 77 o “ »»ch that they could uo louger have 

, , , , ms ‘ 6 > va > c °l- V, a, b, — Waw, col. II (Weber douhtfnlt«l 

urued topsy-turvy and with the lower eud ebot.-No. 7, -a, ool. V,-Zail, X J n 

(Weber) , a displacement of the two bars produced the Dravidi letter, col V n • from 
this was derived, the letter being made with one stroke of the pen, ’the Viz’of the 
northern Brahmi, col. V, b, with a loop, for which, owing to the use of ink a dot 
substituted in the)* of col. V, c. The usual Girniir form, ool. V, d was also * 

from the Dravirla form, the letter being made with two strokes of the pen.’ 70 
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, ,t u-nu»th onln I IX (Taylor), the Semitic sign being laid 

, u, J—^ - *. T . 

on lfcfl Bide, col. IV (o ^ q co ] # \ f = Theth, col. I (Weber), w.th 

bar bein6 . chaDgea ’oroaa’ in’the centre, just as in the Assyrian letter, col. 

the substitution o (Weber) the Yod of cols. I, II, being laid on its side, 

oethe right ***** 

col. IV, tne CO an a later fcbe cursive forms in col. V, b 9 o. 

upwards, houce , r “ . _ fc ' tbp upp8r side-bar oi a form like that in col. II. 

-No. 11, H, 0.1 ’ 1, », *«»■J ” „ rtioal , „ a tt o !i80 beiug thcu set up 

hating been convei e -Lamed cols I, II (Weber), preserved in its original 

straight.—No. IS, !«, c°h ^' Dr#rt4I , col. VI (see below, B. 4, .), and 

position in the slig V 1 Qr ^. , t - u0 ' Serif on the top ot the curve, turned from right 
in the Erap rom, co . ' ,. . b ; ct3 cal V, a, and turned with a tail on the right, 

to left in the usual lorn. •' 1 ^ av t« ^==1 V ‘.-No IP, col. V,- Mem (Weber), derived 

hut without t e er> . n „itb the change ol the bent pendant into a loop, as in 

rhvXtol l«m iueol. IV (analogous development in Euting, T5A. col. 50. a), and 
with superposition ol the angle on the loop, col. V r. (analogous development in But,ng 
TSA. col 59, e). whence the cursive torn, with semicircle at the top ,n col. V, 5-No 14, 
no, col. V.-W*. (Taylor), the Nun in cols. I. II. being turned topsyturvy a. in col. 
IV and the hook at the toot being converted into a straight stroke, tor which 
development then. col. VI, «. termed out ol the hypothetical sign by a regular,sat.cn 
ot the hook and the addition ot a differentiating bar at the top (see below B. 4. d), appear. 

to ba “ ^ _ ai cels, V. IV,-Samel:I. (Weber doubtfully) I a Samekh like that ol 

ool.l, 6,'being m'ade cursive by the Hindus, as shown in col. IV, and turned topsyturvy, 
[14] whereby the Draviija 9, col. V, was obtained, whicn originally served both to.. 
and 9. Later, this sign was divided into the signs tor the etymologically connected » 
and 9„. By transterring the cross-bar to the outside ot the curve, arose the so ol the 
southern Brahmi in col. VI, «, and (turned round) that m col. VI, 5, while the removal 
ol the bar to the inside of the curve produced the go ot the same script, col. VI, . The 
DrSvidi adopted the new so lor its s, and retained the old sign lor 9. The northern 
Brahmi developed out ot the southern so that with the curve col. VI d. and ou 
ol this a new so, col. VI, s. An immediate derivation ol the Draviija 9 from the Samekh ol 
the sintb century B.C. in cel. III. is not possible, lor the reasons stated under No. 5, 

and because the characteristic ancient cross um . , , 

cols I. II (Weber), the Indian sign being changed slightly or not at all in the ancient 
forms of Kalsi, col. IV and col. V, b. as well as in that of Sanci and Hathigumpba, 
col Y, a, but later made triangular, col. V, c. d, e, in order to avoid a confusion with tha and 
dha. —No. 17. pa. col. Y , = Phe, cols, I, H (Weber), turned topsy-turvy; in its original 

position in the Braij form, col. IV ; turned side wa>a in co . • , 

No. 18, ca, col. Y,=Tsade, cols. I, II, turned topsy-turvy, the second hook on the right 
being bent at the same time towards the vertical as in the hypothetical form of col. IV, 
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whence arose, with the tarn sideways, the angular or round ca of the Brahmi in col. 
V, a, fc, and the tailed one of the Dravicji, col. V, c,—No. 19, klia, col. Y , — Qoph, cols. 
I, II, turned topsy-turvy with the addition of a curve at the top, col, V, a, in order to dis¬ 
tinguish the letter from va. Owing to the use of ink, the circle at the foot was converted into 
a dot, col. V, 6.—No. 20, ra, col. V=Resh, cols. I, II ( Weber), the triangular head of the 
letter being opened and the vertical attached to the haso of the former triangle, whence arose 
the forms in col. Y, a, b, and later the ornamental ones, col. V, c, d, in whioh the 
angles were repeated.-No. 21, sa, col, V,-SW», cols. I, II (Weber), the two angles, 
standing s*de by side, being placed the one insido the other, and the sign being then turned 
topsy-turvy, col. V, a, b, o. The more closely resembling Aramaic Shin of the Sixth century 

B °’’ °S' l l 1 ' C T UOb b8 fch6 pr0tokypo of for fche Barae masons as those stated above 
U ?’ 18 m6rely . an analogoU3 transformation, which the Arameans, Phoenicians 

and Ethiopians have made independently at various periods. The older form with two 
angles has been preserved in the western sign for 100 = (see my Indian Studies. III.2 
7 , 117). No. 22, ta, col. V,-Taw, cols. I,II (Weber); from a form like that of Sinjirli, 
col. Ill, b, or the Assyrian of the time of Salmanassar, col. Ill, o, was derived the ta of 
col. V, o, b, and hence the regularised from of col. V, c. 


B.— Derivative comonants and initial vowels. 

The derivative signs, invented by the Hindus themselves, have been formed by 
loosens of fch© following confcrivances *— 

(1) One of the elements of a phonetically cognate letter i 3 transposed : (a) in 

sa and $a, where the cross-bar of tho oldest sign has been displaced (see above, A, 

No. 15) s (b) io da, which has been derived from dlia (Weber) by dividing the vertical 
stroke, and by attaching the two pieces to the upper and lower ends of tho curve 
whence firBt the da of tho Dravidi and of the Patna seal. No. 4, col. VI, a was derived^ 
and, with tho turn to the left, the ordinary form of the Briihmi, No. 4, col. VT, b 
and further the angular da, No. 4, col. VI, /. 

(2) A borrowed or derivative letter is mutilated in ordor to obtaiu one with a 

similar phonetic value : (a) from da, No. 4, col. VI, a, comos [15] by tho removal of 
the lower end the half round </a of Kalsi and the later southern inscriptions, col. VI c • 
similarly, from tho angular da, col. VI, <j, the ordinary angular (Ja, col. VI, h of' the 
A6oka edicts (Weber) ; (b) from tha , No. 9, col. V, comos [ha, col VI, a, by the removal of tho 

central dot ; and from tho lattor again [a, col. VI, b, is derived by bisection, the round tha 

being considered as tho product of an unaspirated letter and a ctirvo of aspiration which 
appears (see below, 5) in various other lotters (.Weber) > (c) 'from tho triangular E, 

No. 16, col. V, c, d, e, comes tho I with tbreo dots, rol, VI, B, a, b, c, which just 

indicate the outlines of the older sign (Prinsep), tho derivation being suggested by the 

fact that gramatically e is the guna-vowel of i, for which therefore a lighter form of 

e appeared suitable ; (d) through a bisection of the lower portion of va, No. G, col. V, 
b, and a straightening of the remaining pendant, is derived U, col. VI, a (see my 
Indian Studiee. Ill 2. 74), the derivation being suggested by the fact that « comm mly 
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represents va in weak grammatical forms ( saniprasarana ) ; (c) if the later small circle 
(pi. IV, 33, VI) is the original form of the Anusvara, No. 13. col. VI, a, b, and the 
dot a cursive substitute, the sign may be explained as a mutilated small via, which has 
lost the angle at the top, and has been thus treated like the small vowelles3 consonants 
appearing in the inscriptions of the first centuries A. D. (see. o. g., pi. Ill, 41, VIII) ; 
compare also the derivation of the Kharo-S^bi Anusvara from via (see below, §9, B, 4). 

(3) Short horizontal strokes, which originally, before the change in the direction of 
the writing, stood on the left, are used to derive the long vowels A, No. 1, col. VI, and U, 
No. 6, col. VI, cl, from short A and U. On aocount of the peculiar shape of I, a dot is used 
instead for the formation of I, No. 16, col. VI, B, g. 

(4) Short horizontal strokes, originally added on the right, denote a change in the 
quality of the sounds : (a) in 0, No. G, col. VI,/, g, derived from U t col. VI, a (with the bar 
in the original and th9 later position), because grammatically o is the guna*vowel of u ; 

(5) in Alt No. 16, col. VI, A, b t derived from E, because grammatically ai is the vyddhi-vowel 
of e\ (c) in the l of the Dravidi, No. 12, col. VI, from the original form of la (Lamed), 
cols. I, II, in which case the bar still stands on the right, because the letter has not been 
turned ; (d) in na, No. 14, col. VI, a, from - the original inverted Nun, col. IV \ compare 
above under. A, No. 14 ; [e) in ha (see my Indian Studies, III. 2, pp. 31, 76 ; also page 35, 
below, §16, 0, 12) from na, No. 14, col. V, with a displacement of the lower horizontal stroke 
towards the right, the letter being kept in its original position ; (/) in na, No. 14, col. VI, 
b, from na, the bar protruding at both sides of the vertical in order to avoid the identity with 
na, ne and O. 

(5) The aspiration is expressed by a curve in the gh of the Dravidi, No. 3, col. VI, 

formed out of g, and in the ordinary Brahml dha. No. 4, col. VI, d, from ([a, col. VI, c, 

in pha, No. 17, col. VI, from pa, col. V, and in cha , No. 18, col. VI, a ; in the last sign the 

curve has been attached to both ends of the vertical, and this proceeding led to the develop¬ 
ment of the cursive cha of col. VI, b . More rarely a hook is substituted for the curve, 

and then the original sign is mutilated ; thus bha, No. 2, col. VI, i s derived from ba by 

omitting the base stroke, and jha, No. 7, col. VI, from the Dravida /, col, V, a, by dropping 
both bars at the ends of the vertical. Both the hook and the curve are cursive substitutes 
for ha, which in the Tibetan alphabet 81 is used again in order to form gha, bha , &o. 

(6) [16] The la of the Br'ahmi, No. 4, col. VI, e , has been derived, by the addition of 
a small semicircle, for which we have an open angle in SaHci (pi. II, 4i # XVIII), from the 
half round c/a of col. VI, c, the derivation being very probably suggested by the phonetio 
affinity of ([a to la, which two letters are frequently exchanged in Vedic and classical Sanskrit 
and in the Prakyb dialects. 

0 .—Medial vowels and absence of vowel iju .ligatures, 

(1).—The system of the Brlihmi. 

In accordance with the expressions of the Sanskrit phonologists and grammarians, who 
take into account the spoken language alone 813 and who call the /.-sound ka-blra, the ( 7 -sound * 
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ga-kara, &c., the medial a is inherent in all consonants, and consequently medial a is 
expressed by the stroke which distinguishes A from A. 

The other medial vowels are either the full initial vowel-signs or cursive derivatives 
from them, which are placed mostly at the top or rarely at the foot of the consonants. The 
identity of the medial o with the initial O is distinctly recognisable in all letters with 
verticals at the top, as in ko, No. 6, col. VI, h, i, where, on the removal of the dagger-shaped 
A; below the second cross-bar, the signs in col. VI, /, g, reappear ; compare also go in mago, 
Girnar edict I, line 11, where an initial O has been placed above g. In the Jaugada edicts, 
where only the O of col. VI, /, occurs, the medial o has invariably the same form. But in 

Girnar we have both forms of o,.though there is only the O of col. VI, g. Similarly, the full 
initial U is recognisable in the combinations with consonants ending in verticals, as in ku, 
pl^II, 9, \ ; c\u, 20, VII ; du , 25, V ; bhu t 31, III, V (compare § 16, D, 4) ; and in the dhu of 
Kalsi, No. 6, col. VI, b : more usually u is represented cursively, either by the horizontal 
stroke of U, as in dhu , No. 6, col. VI, c, or by its vertical as in cu, pi. II, 13, III, and dhu, 
26, II, &c. Medial u is identical with U, if combined with consonants ending in verticals ; 
elsewhere it is cursively expressed by two lines, commonly placed horizontally, as in -dhu. 
No. 6, col. VI, e : but in the later inscriptions we occasionally find the V of the period 
used for the medial vowel. 83 Medial i was probably at first expressed by the three dots of 
the initial I ( ki , No. 16, col. VI, B, d ), which afterwards were joined cursively by lines and 
converted into the angle used in most of the Asoka edicts ( ki, col. VI, B, e). The medial z 
has been developed out of the latter form by the addition of a stroke, indicating that the 
vowel is long (kz, col. VI, B, / ; Bee above, under B, 3). In order to express medial e, the 
triangle of the initial E has been reduced cursively first to an angle, open on the left, as. in 
ge, pi. II, 11, III, and more commonly to a straight line ( ke , No. 16, col. VI, A, a). In 
accordance with the form of the initial AI, which consists of E and a horizontal bar, medial 
ai is expressed by two parallel horizontal strokes [thai, No. 16, col. VI, A, c). 

The absence of a vowel is indicated by interlacing the sign for the consonants 
immediately following each other, and in such ligatures the second sign is often muti¬ 
lated ; see below, § 16, E, 2. This proceeding appears to be a practical illustration 
of the term samyuktaksara, “a joined or ligature syllable,” by which the phonologists 
and grammarians denote a syllable beginning with more consonants than one. 

2.—The system of the Dravidi. 

The notation of the medial vowels in the inscriptions of Bhattiprolu differs 
from the usual one in so far as medial a is marked by the Brahml sign for a, and 
medial d by a horizontol stroke from the end of which a vertical one hangs down ; see 
ka, pi. II, 9, XIII ; kd % 9, XIV. Hence the consonats have no inherent a. The device is 
no doubt of later origin, and has been invented in order to avoid the necessity for ligatures. 

§ 5 —The time and the manner of the borrowing of the Semitic Alphabet** 

[17] According to ,tb le preceding discussion, the great majority of the Brahma 
letters agree with the oldest types ^ of the North-Semitic Bigns, which are found in 

It 
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fcho archaic Phoenician inscriptions and on fche stone of Mesa, inoised about B.C, 890. 
But two characters, ha and ta , are derived from Mesopotamian forma of He and Taw , 
which belong to the middle of the eighth century B.C., and two, sa-fa and ia, resemble 
Aramaic signs of tho sixth century B. 0. As the literary and epigraphio evident* 
leaves no doubt that the Hindus were not unlettered during the period B.O. 600-500, and 
as the other signs of the Aramaic alphabet of this, period, such as Beth , Daleih, Waw t 
are too far advanced to be considered as the prototypes of the corresponding Brahma 
letters, it becomes necessary to regard the seemingly modern forms of sa , *a and 6a as 
the results of an Indian development, analogous to that of the corresponding Aramaic 
characters. This assumption, of course, remains tenable only as long as the two Aramalo 
letters are not shown to be more ancient by now epigrapbic discoveries, which event, to 
judge from the results of the Sinjirli finds, does not seem to bo impossible. But, for 
the present, they must be left out of consideration in fixing the terminvs a quo for the 
importation of the Semitic alphabet into India ; and this terminus fails between tho time 
o! the incision of Mesa’s inscription and of those on the Assyrian weights, from about B.O, 
890 to about B.C, 750, probably a little more towards the lower than towards fche upper 
limit, or, roughly reckoning, about B.C, 800. And various circumstances make it probable 
that this was actually tbe time when the Semitic letters became known to the Hindus. 

As fche ha and fche ta of fche Brahmx are derived from forms of Tic and Taw 

not found in fche Phoenician inscriptions but only in Mesopotamia, it appears probable 

that this is fche Semitio country from which fche letters were brought over. 8rj It; agrees 
with this inference, that the most ancient Indian works speak of sea-voyages in fche 
Indian Ocean at a very early period, and sea-borne trade, carried on by Hindu Vaijias 

in the same waters, is mentioned in later, but still ancient, times. The well-known 

Baveru Jafcaka 80 bears witness to an early export trade of fche Vanias to Babylon ; and 
fche form of the word, in which fche second part ilu ia represented by eru t points to its having 
arisen in Western India, where ra is occasionally substituted for la , as in fche Girnar and 
Sbahbazgarhl form Turamaya for Ptolcmaios, Several other Jafcalras, eg. No. 463, which 
describe sea-voyages, name fche ancient ports of Western India, Bharukaccba (fcho modern 
Broach) and £urparaka (now Supara), which were centres of fche trade with fche Persian 
Gulf in the first centuries A.D. and much later. As according to the Jatakas the Vapiftfl 
started from these towns, it is probably that these trade-routes were used much earlier. 
Two of tho most ancient Dbarmasfitras likewise bear witness to the earlier existence of 
fcrado by sea in India and particularly on tbe western coast. Baudbayana, II, 2, 2, forbids 
Brahmans to undertake voyages by sea, and prescribes a severe penance for a breach of 
the rule. But he admits, I, 2, 4, that fcho “Northerners," wore not strict in this respect. 
As the other offences of fche “Northerners,” mentioned in the same passage, such 
dealing in wool, selling animals with two rows of teeth, i.e. horses and mules, show, 
fche term applies to fche inhabitants of western and north-western India. It naturally 
follows that fche sea-voyage 9 referred to w'ere made to western Asia. The same author, 
1,18,14, and the still older Gautama Dharajaefitra, 10 3d, mention the duties payable to 
tbe king on merchandise imported by sea. 8 ' In a"?.rdonee with ray estimate of the age 
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of the Dbarmasiltras and of the materials out of whioh the Jltakas have been made 
up, I look upon these statements as referring to the 8th-6th centuries B.O 88 From still 
earlier times dates the well-known Vedic myth of the shipwreok of Bhujyu “in tho 
ocean where there is no support, no rest for the foot or the hand,” and of his being 
saved on tho “hundred-oared galley” of the A&yins. 89 The soene of aotion must of course 
lie in the Indian Ocean, and the story points to the inference [18] that the Hindus 
navigated those waters dating the earliest Vedic period. As, in addition/Semitic legends 
BUoh as that of the Flood and of Mann's preservation by a miraculous fish occur In the 
Brahmanas, 00 we havo a sufficient number of facts to furnish some support for the 
conjecture that Hindu traders, who probably learnt the language of tho country, just as 
their modern desoom'ants loam Arabic and Suahili and other African languages, may have 
imported from Mesopotamia not only tho alphabet, but perhaps also other technical contri¬ 
vances, such as brick-making which was so important for the construction of the ancient 
Brahmamcal altars. With this assumption, which under the circumstances stated appears 
at least not quite uufounded, the Indian Valias are credited with having rendered the 
oamo service to their countiymen which Sambhota or Thonmi did to tho Tibetans, when 
he fetched the elements of their alphabet from Magadba, between A.D. 630 and 660. 91 

In any case, it is a priori probablo that the Vanias were the first to adopt the 
8emitio alphabet 92 ; for they, of course, ca*mo moat into contact with foreigners, and 
they must have felt most strongly the want of some means for recording their business 
transactions. The Brahmans wanted the art of writing less urgently, since they possessed, 
as passages of the Rgveda show, 93 from very early times a system of oral tradition for 
the preservation of their literary treasures. 

Nevertheless, the oldest known form of the Briihmi is, without a - doubt, a soript 
framed by learned Brahmans for writing Sanskrit. This assertion is borne out not only 
by the remnants of the GayS alphabet of ASoka’s stone-masons, which must have 
contained signs for the Sanskrit vowels AI and ,417, and which is arranged according to 
pbonetio principles, but also by tho influence of phonetic and grammatical principles 
which is clearly discernible in the formation of the derivative signs. The hand of the 
pbonologist and grammarian is recognisable in the following points : (1) “the development 
of five nasal letters and of a sign for nasalisation in general from two Semitio signs, as well as 
of a complete set of signs for the long vowels, 94 which latter are very necessary for the phono- 
logist and grammarian, but not for men of business, and are therefore unknown in other ancient 
alphabets ; (2) the derivation of the signs for the phonetically very different, but gramma¬ 
tically cognate, sa and from one Semitic sign (Samekh) ; (3) the notation of U by the 
half of va, from which the vowel is frequently derived by samprasarana ; (4) the derivation of 
0, from O (o being the guna-vowel of «) by the addition of a stroke ; of I by a simplification 
of the sign for its guna-vowel E ; of AI, the vpddhi-vowel, from E the guna-vowel of I ; 
and of la from </o, the former consonant being frequently a substitute for the 
latter, as in tie for i (\e ; (5) the non-expression of medial o, in accordance with the 
teaching of the grammarians who consider it to inhere in every consonant ; the 
expression of medial a by the difference between A and A, and of the remaining medial 
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vowels by combinations of the initial ones, or of cursive simplifications of the same, with the 
consonants, as weli as of the absence of vowels by ligatures of the consonants, whioh 
apparently illustrate the grammatical term sarpyuktdk^ara. Ail this has so learned an 
appearance and is so artificial that it can only have been invented by Pandits, nob by traders 
or olerks. The fact that the Vuijias and the accountants until recent times used to omit all 
medial vowels in their correspondence and account books, permits even the inference that 
an Indian alphabet, elaborated by suoh men, would not possess any suoh vowel-signs. 
And it is immaterial for the correctness of this inference, whothor the modern dofootivo 
writing is a survival from tho most ancient period or is duo to the introduction of the 
Arabic alphabet in the middle ages. 

A prolonged period must, of course, have elapsed between tho first introduction of the 
Bemitio alphabet by the merchants, its adoption by the Brahmans whioh probably did not 
take place at once, and the elaboration of the 46 radical signs of fcho BiTihml together with 
its system of medial vowels and ligatures. 

As, according to the results of the preceding enquiry, the elaboration of tho Brahml 
was completed about B. 0. 600, or perhaps even earlier, the terminus a quo , about B, 0. 800, 
may be considered as the actual date of the introduction of the Semitic alphabet into India. 
This estimate is, however, [19] merely a provisional one, whioh may bo modified by the 
discovery of new epigraphio documents in India or in fcho Semitic countries. If such a 
modification should become necessary, tho resulto of the reoenfc finds induce mo to believe 
that the dafc of fcho introduction will.prove to fall earlier, and that it will have to bo fixed 
perhaps in fcho tenth century B.G,, or even before that. 

II,'—THE KHAROSTHI SCRIPT. 

§ 6.—How it was deciphered, 

Tho Indian alphabet running from right to left, the Kharo^hi has been 

deciphered exclusively by European scholars among whom Masson, J. Prinsep, Ch. Lassen, 

E Norris, and A. Cunningham must be particularly mentioned. 90 The coins of the Indo- 
Greoian and Indo-Scytbian kings with Greek and Prakyt inscriptions furnished tho first due 
to the value of tBe letters. The results, which the identifications of tho royel names and 
titles seemed to furnish, were partly confirmed, partly rectified and enlarged, by the 
discovery of the Sbabbazgarhi version of the A6oka edicts and E. O. Bayley’s K.5ngrE • 
inscription in BrShml and Kbaro§thi. The characters of the Asoka edicts are readable with 
foil certainty, with the exception of a few ligatures (see below, § 11, C, 3, 4). Similarly, the 
inscriptions of the Soakas offer no difficulties, and the new MS. of the Dhammapada from 
Kbofcan 97 is in general not difficult to read, But considerable portions of the inscriptions of 
the Parthian Guduphara and of the Kugana kings Kanigka and Huvif?ka, still resist the 
attempts of decipherers and interpreters. 

§ y,— u se and characteristics . 

In its form, known to us at present, the Kharo^tkl is aa ephemeral, chiefly epigraphio, 
alphabet of North-Western India. Tfca majority of the inscriptions written in j£haro§fchI 
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have boon found between 69°—73°30 , B. Long, and 33°—35° N. Lat. t in tbe ancient province of 
Gandbara, the modern eastern Afghanistan and tbe Northern PafSjab ; and the oldest 
documentB are confined to the districts the oapitals of which were Taxila (Shah-Derl) to the 
oast of the Indus, aDd Puskalavati or Oarsada (Hashtnagar) to the west of the river. 
Singlo inscriptions have turned up further south-west in Bhiiwalpur noar Multan, south 
in Mathurfi, and south-oast in Kungrii, and single words or letters in Bbarahut, Ujjain and 
Maisur (Siddapura ASoka ediots 08 ). Ooins, oameos and MSS. with Kharo§thi characters 
have been carried muob furthor north and north-east. The period during whioh, according 
to the documentary evidence at present available, the Kharo$(hi seems to have been used in 
India, extends fi;om the fourth century B. 0. to about the third century A.D., the earliost 
letters oocuring on the Persian sigoli (§ 8) and the lateet perhaps on the Gandbara sculptures 
and the Ku§itna inscriptions. 00 As the note in the Pawanshulin of A.D. 668 (see above, § 1) 
showB, the Buddhists preserved a knowledge of the existence of the alphabet muob longer. 

Hitherto, tho Kharo$thi has been found (l) in stone-insoriptions, (2) on metal plates 
and vases, (3) on coinB, (4) on oameos, and (5) on a longer known small pieoe of b'.roh 
bark from a Stupa in Afghanistan 100 and on the Bhlirja MS. of the Dhammapada from 
Khotan. The latter MS. has probably boon written in Gandhtira during the Ku?iina period. 
The dialeot of its text shows oharaotoristio affinities to that of tbo Shfihbuzgarhi version of 
the Afeoka ediots. and its oharaotors agree vory closely with those of the Wardak vase. 101 On 
the metal platos and vasos, [20] tbo letters frequently consist of rowe of dots, or have been 
first punched in this manner and afterwards soratohed in with a stilus 103 . On stone vases 
they are sometimes written with ink. 103 

In spite of its frequent utilisation for epigraphic documents, the KbarogthI is a 
popular soript, destined for clerks and men of business. This is proved by the throughout 
highly oursivo oharaotor of the letters, by the absenoo of long vowels, which are useless fot 
tbo purposes of common daily life, by the expression of groups of unaspirated double 
consonants by singlo ones \ka for kka) and of unaspiratod and aspirated ones by the latter alone 
(kha for kkha ),' and by the invariable use of the Anusvara for all vowolless medial nasals. 1 04 
Tbo discovery of tho Khotan MS. makes it very improbable that there existed another form of 
the script which,' being more similar to the Bruhmi in completeness, would have been 
more suitable for tho Brahmanical Jsastras. 

§ 8. —Origin 105 

The direction of the Kbarof?thI from right to left made it a priori highly probable that 
its elements bad been borrowed from the Semites ; and the almost exact agreement of the 
forms for na, ba, ra and va with Aramaic signs of the transitional type induced E, Thomas 
to assume a closor connection of the Klmro§thx with this alphabet 1 ° 6 . His view has never 
been disputed ; but of late it has been given a more precise form by I. Taylor and A, 
Cunningham, who assign the introduction of the Aramaic letters into India to the first 
Akhaemenians 10 ''. The reasons which may be adduced for this opinion are as follows:— 
(1) The ASoka edicts from the western PafijSb use for writing, edict,” the word dipt, which 
evidently hae been borrowed from the Old Persian, and they derive from it the verbs dipati, 
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ad writes’ and dipapati, "he causes to write ; M see above# § 2# B, (2) The districts where 
KharostbT inscriptions occur, especially in earlier times, are just those parts of India which 
probably were subject to the Persians, be it with or without .interruptions, from about B, 0* 
600 to 331. (3j Among the Persian 3 igloi, there are some marked with single syllables Jd 

Kbarostbi and Brnhmi 108 , whence it may be inferred that they wore struck in India during 
the Persian period# and that the Kharosthi was current during a great part of the fourth century 
B.C., certainly before the fall of the Persian empire in B.C. 331. Some considerable variations 
In the Kbaro^thi tetters of the Asoka edicts, as well as the strongly cursive forms of several 
ligatures, such as sta, spa t£o, (see below, § 11, 0, 2, 3)# likewise point to the conclusion that 
the alphabet had had a long history before the middle of the third century B.O. (4) Eecenb 
discoveries in Semitic epigraphy make it extremely probable that the Aramaic, which was 
used already in Assyria and Babylon for offiaial and business purposes side by side with the 
cuneiform writing, was very widely spread during the rule of the Akhaemenians. Numerous 
Aramaic inscriptions of this period havo been found in Egypt, Arabia, and Asia Minor, aud 
one even in Persia. Besides, Egypt has furnishnd a number of oflioial Aramaic papyri, and 
Asia Minor many coins with Aramaic legends, struck by Persian satraps 109 . In addition, there 
is the curious statement in the Book of Ezra, IV, 7, according to which the Samaritans sent to 
Artaxerxes a letter written in the Ararrii script and language. Taking all these points together, 
there are sufficient reasons to warrant the assertion that Aramaic was commonly employed not 
only in the offices of the satraps, but also in the royal secretariate at Susa. The ultimate cause 
for the offioial use of the Aramaic script and language during the Akhaemenian period was, no 
doubt, that numerous Aramaeans held appointments as clerks, accountants, mint-masters and 
bo forth in the Persian Civil Service. [2l] When the Persian empire was rapidly built up on 
the ruins of more ancient monarchies, its rulers must havo found the employment of the 
trained subalterns of the former governments, among whom the Aramaeans were foromost, 
not only convenient, but absolutely unavoidable. In these circumstances, it.is but natural 
to assume that, after the full organisation of the administration by Darius, the Persian satraps 
introduced Aramaean 'subordinates into the Indian provinces, and thereby forced their 
Indian subjects, especially the clerks of the native princes and of the heads of towns and 
villages, to learn Aramaic. At first, the intercourse between the Persian and the Indian offices 
probably led to the use of tlie Aramaic letters for the north-western Priikyf, and later 
to modifications of this alphabet, which were made according to the principles of the older 
Indian Brahmi 110 , and through which the Kharo$fchI finally arose. The adoption of the 
Arabic alphabet, during the middle ages and in modern fcime3, for writing a number of Indian 
dialects, is somewhat analogous, as it likewise happened under foreign pressure, and as 
its characters were and are used either without or with modifications. (5) With these 
last conjectures agrees the general character of the Kharostbi, which is clearly intended for 
clerks and men of business ; see above, § 7. (6) Finally, they are confirmed by the 
circumstance that the majority of the Kharo§thi signs can be most easily derived from the 
Aramaic types of the fifth century B.C. which appear in the Saqqarah and Teima inscriptions 
of 13. C. 482 and of about B. C. 500, while a few letters agree with somewhat earlier forms 
on the later Assyrian weights and the Babylonian seals and gems, and two or three are more 
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closely allied to the later signs of the Liesser’Teirna inscription, the Stele Vaticana, add the 
tiibation-tablo from the Sevapeum. Tho whole ductus of the Kharo.sthi, with its long-drawn 
and long-tailed letters, is that of the characters on the Mesopotamian Weights, seals and 
cameos, which re-occurs in tho inscriptions of Saqqiirah, Teima and the SerapeUm, Others 111 
have compared the writing of the Aramaic papyri from Egypt, which partly at least, like the 
TaUrinensis, belong to the Akhaemenian period. But it does not suit so well. Many of its 
signs are so very cursive that they cannot be considered as the prototypes of the 
KharoSthl lettore, and its ductus is that of a minute curront handwriting. Some special 
resemblances appear to be, on a closer investigation, the results of analogous developments. 
Taking all those points together, tho Kharo^bi appears to have been elaborated in the fifth 
contury B.O. 

§ 9. — Details of the derivation . 

The subjoined comparative table illustrates tho details of tho derivation, Tho signs in 
ool. I. have boon taken (with the exception of No. 10, col. I, a) from Euting's Tabula 
Soripturae Aramaioao, 1892, cols. 6, 8, 9, 11 and 12 ; those in col. II, from the same work, 
cols, 18, 14, 16, 17, 19 and those in cols. Ill, IV from plate 1 of this manual ; and all have 
been reproduced by photolithography, 

A.— Borrowed sipws. 112 . 

Preliminary remarks.— The changes of the Aramaio signs have been caused chieily by 
the following principles: (1) by a decided predilection for long-tailed signs with appendages 
at the upper end, the foot being left free for the addition of u, ra and the Anusvara, and by 
an aversion to appendages at the foot alone ; (2) by an aversion to signs with heads con¬ 
taining more than two lines rising upwards, [22] or with transverse strokes through the 
top-line, or with pendants hanging down from it, - all of which peculiarities would have 
been awkward for the insertion of the vowels i, e and o ; (3) by a desire to differentiate 
the signs which, altered according to those principles, would have become identical. 

No, 1, A, col. IU, = Aleph, col. I, a (Saqqiirah), with a cursive change of the head 
to a curve ; the position and the size of the letter make a connection with the forms in col. 
I, b, or col. II, improbable.—No. 2, ba, col III, = Beth, col. I. a, b (Toima, Saqqiirah), with 
a' cursive curve for the aDgle at the right ; the cursive forms of the. Beth of the papyri, [23] 
col II, b, c, are farther developed than the Kharo?thi signs.—No. 3, (ja, col. Ill, = Cimel, 
derived from col. I. or a similar form (compare col. II, and Euting, TSA. 1, a), with a 
cursive loop on the right and a curve on the left ; similar loopa are common in later ligatures, 
see pi. I, 33. 35. 35. xn '• 34, XIII ; and they occur even in ja, pi. I, 12, XII.—No. 4, 
da, ■ ol. III, = Daleth, derived from a form like that in col. II, b, which, according to col. 
I, a, occurs already about B. C. 600 on Assyrian weights.—No. 5, ha, col. Ill, = He, derived 
from a form like that in col I, a (Teima). with the transposition of the pendant in tho middle 
of the curve to the right end of the foot in order to facilitate the insertion of i, e and o 
(seo preliminary remarks, 2, page 20f., above, and below under No. 17). No. 6, va, col. Ill, 
= Waw, col. I (Teima, SaqqSrah) ; the papyri in ool. II. show more advanced forms. 
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No. 7, ja t col. Ill, a t ~Zain, derived from a form like those in col. I, a, b (Teima), 
the left corner being turned upwards still further, whence the usual Kharo$tbI letter io 
col. III. is derived by omitting the stroke at the foot ; the papyri, col. II, show more 
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advanced forms unsuitable for comparison.—No. 8, ia t col. III^Gheth, ool. I (Teima), the 
sound of the Indian ia being very similar to a palatal Xa t as ir. German ick.—No. 9, y a , 
col. Ill, — Yod, derived either from a form like col. I, b, or directly from one like ool. I, a 
(Assyrian weights), with the omission of the bar on the right (see preliminary remarks, 1) ; 
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analogous forms occurring in later Palrayranian and Pahlavi (E.TSA. cols. 21-25, 30-32, 
35-39, 58).—No. 10, ka, col. Ill,*= Kaph> derived by a fcurn from right to left from col. I, b 
(Assyrian weights, Babylonian seals, &c.), and with the addition of a top-stroke, in order 
to distinguish the now sign from la (No. 11, ool. Ill) and from pa (No. 15, col. Ill) \ the 
signs of tho papyri, col. II, differ entirely.—No. 1L, la, col. Ill, = Lamed, a form like those 
in col. I, a, c (Teima) boing turned topsy-turvy owing to tho aversion to signs with appendages 
at tho foot alone (preliminary remarks, 1), and the curved lino being broken and attached 
lower in order to distinguish the new letter from A. 

No. 12, ma } ool. Ill, a , b,^Mem l derived from a form like that in col. I, a, b (Saqqffrah) 
with a curved head, by tho omission of the transverse line and a rudiraeutary indication of 
the vertical standing originally on the right, whence comes the somioircular ordinary ma of 
tho Asoka odiots, col. Ill, o, still more mutilated on account of the vowel-signs ; the forms 
of the Mem of tho Papyri, ool. II, are unsuited to bo considered the prototypes of the KharoSthi 
ma. —No. 13, na, col. Ill, a^Nun, col. I, a, b (Saqqtlrah), a lator derivative being the na 
of col. Ill, b ; the Nun of the papyri, col II, Is again unsuited for comparison.—No. 14, sa, 
col. Ill ,~Samokh, col. I (Toima), with transposition of the slanting bar to the left end of the 
top-stroke from which it bangs down, and with connection of its lower end with the tail of* 
the sign, which has boon pushed forward towards the left (see the figures in BIS. III. 2 ; 105) ; 
analogous developments appear in Nabataean (E. T8A. cols. 46, 47) and in Hebrew.—No. 15, pa, 
ool. Ill, a^Phe* col I (Teima), turned from right to loft to distinguish it from A\ in the more 
usual pa of col III, b, the curve has been pushed lower dowe.—No. 16, ca, col, IXI.^IWs, 
derived from an acute-angled from like ool I, a, b (Teima), with the omission of tho second hook 
on the right (see preliminary remarks, 2) and with the development of a hook below the head, 
because the vertical was made separately ; the analogous Tzade of ool II, b , has been 
developed, because the right stroke of the head was made separately and drawn ,to tho 
vertical 

No. 17, kha, col lll^Qoph, derived from a form like col I, a, b (Serapeum) with the 
conversion of the central pendant into an elongation of the top-stroke on the left * similarly, 
the pendant has been transferred to tho right end of the letter in the Teima form (E TSA. 
col. 10).—No, 18, ra t col Ill.^ifcsfc, col I, a, b (Saqqurah), with complete removal of the 
angular protuberance on the right.—-No, 19, *}a% col III , ^ Shin, col I (ieima), turned topsy** 
fcurvy owiDg to the aversion to tops with more than two strokes rising upwards (preliminary 
remarks, 2), and with a lengthening of the central stroke owing to the predilection for long¬ 
tailed signs.—No. 20, t 2 , col. Ill, ~ Taw, derived from a form like that in col I, a (Assyrian 
weights) or in col I, b (Saqqurah), with tho transposition of the bar to‘the top of the [24] 
vertical as in ool XI. a, the new sign at the eame time being turned from right to left.in 
order to avoid the resemblance to pa (No, 16) r and being broadened in order to distinguish it 
from va and ra (Nos, 6. 18) ; the older form and the intermediate steps appear in tha 
(No, 20, col IV, a) and t a (No. 20. col IV, b) where the original Taxo has been preserved, 
and in fa (No. 20, col IV, c) where the bar stands at the top ; compare below, B, l t c< 
and B, 2, 
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B .—-Derivative Signs. 

(1) Aspiration.—The aspiration is expressed by the addition of a ourvo or a hook, 
which probably represent a cursive ha (Taylor), and for which cursivoly a simple stroke 
appears ; at the same time, the original itl&lj'kct is sometimes simplified.—(a) A curve or a 
hook is added to the right of the vertical of ga in gha, No. 3, col. IV, to the top of da in dha, 
No. 4, Col. IV, a, and to the end of tho second bar of (a, No. 20, col. IV, c, from which it ris98 
Upwards, in {ha, No. 20, col. IV, d (properly (/to).—(6) A hook, a ourvo, or oursively a 
a slanting Btroke, appears to the right of ba in bha, No. 2, col. IV, a, b, tho head of ba being 
converted at the same time into a straight line and pushed somewhat moro to the loft, in 
order to avoid the identity with lea, No. 10, col. III.—(c) In the following aspiratos appoar 
only oureivo straight strokes, added on the loft in jha, No. 7, col. IV, and pha, No. 16, col. 
IV, and on the right in cha, No. 16, col. IV, (}ha, No. 4, col. IV, c, and tha, No. 20, col. IV, a, 
all of which letters show, however, additional peculiarities. In cha, tho little pendant on 
the left of ca has bccen made horizontal and combined with tho stroke of aspiration to a cross 
bar. In dha, the head of r la has been flattened into a straight lino. Tha has been formed 
out of the ancient Aramaic Tan), No. 20, col. I, a, turned from right to loft, and tho stroko 
of aspiration continues the bar of Taw towards tho right. 

(2) Linguals.—( a has been formed out of tho older Taw, turned from the right to 
the left, by the addition of a short bar, which in the ASoka edicts usually stands on tho right 
and lower than that on the loft, as in No. 20, col. IV, b. In col. IV, c, the sign of lingualisa- 
tion stands on the left, below the (a with the bar at tho top. This form of (a, whiob 
appears rarely in the ASoka edicts, must formerly have boon common, as tho {ha ha% been 
derived from it (see above, B, 1, a). The <ia of No. 4, col. IV, b, exactly resembles tho 
common Aramaic Daleth in col. I, h (Teima) and may be identical with it. If the alphabet 
imported into India contained two forms for dfa (col. I, a, 6), both may have been borrowed, 
and the more cumbrous one may have been used for tho expression of the fuller souud. It is 
however, also possible that the cfa lias been formed out of the da of No. 4, col. Ill, a, by the 
addition of the bar of lingualisation, placed vertically on the right. The i}a, No. 13, col. IV 
a, ir likewise derived from na, col. Ill, a b, by the addition of a straight stroko going down¬ 
wards ; compare what has been said above, §4, B, 4, regarding the use of a short stroko for 
denoting the chaDge of the quality of a borrowed or derivative sign in forming the AI, O, 
na, no and t}a of the Brahmi. 

(3) The palatal na, No. 13, col. IV, b, c, consists of two na (col. Ill, a ) joined together 
(E. Thomas), and illustrates the modern Indian name for na and na, which the Pandits often 
call the big naharas. The sigD, which is really not necessary for a clerk's alphabet, has 
perhaps been framed only because it existed in the Brahmi, the Pandit's alphabet. 

(4) Medial vowels, absence of vowel in ligatures, and Anusvara.—Long vowels are not 
marked, and a inheres, just as in the Brahmi, in every consonant. Other vowels are marked 
by straight strokes. In the case of i, the stroke passes through the left side of the top-lino 
or top-lines of the consonant ; in u, it stands to the left of the foot ; in e, it de cends on 
the left Bide of the top-line * in o, it hangs down from this line, see {ho. No. 20, coL IV, d • 
for further details see below, §11, B. Joined to A, the same strokes form I, U, E and O 
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(No, 1, col, IV, a-d). The absence of a vowel between two dissimilar consonants, except 
nasals, is expressed, as in the Brahmi, by the combination of the two signs into a ligature, 
in which the second letter is usually connected with the lower end of the first. But ra stands 
invariably at the foot of the other consonant, whether it may have to be pronounced be/ore 
or after it. Double [25] consonants, except nasals, are expressed by single ones, and non' 
aspirates and aspirates by the aspirates aloue, Nasals immediately preceding other conso¬ 
nants, are always expressed by the Anusvara, which, in the Asoka edicts, is attached to the 
preceding mutfka. 

The non-expreasion of a, and the rules regarding the formation of the ligatures, no doubt, 
have been taken over from the Brahmi, only minor modifications being introduced. And 
it seems probable that the use of straight strokes for i, n t c and o comes from the same 
source. For, already in tho Brahmi of all the Asoka edicts, u t e and o are either regularly or 
occasionally expressed by simple strokes, and in Girnur i is represented by a shallow curve, 
often hardly distinguishable from a straight stroke ; moreover, i 9 c and o stand in Brahmi, 
just as in tho Ivharostbi, at the top of tho consonants, and u at the foot, A connection of 
the two system of medial vowel-signs i3 therefore undeniable, and that of the Brahmi mU9t 
be regarded as the original one, since its signs, as has been shown above, §4, 0. 1, evidently 
have been derived from the initial vowels. 

The notation of I, U , E and 0 by combinations of A with tho medial vowol-signs is 
peculiar to the Kharosthi, and is attributable to a desire to simplify the alphabet. Among 
the later Indian alphabets, the modern Devauagari offers an analogy with its W and *T, 
and the Gujarati with its ^ E, ^ A I, 0, and AU. Several among the 

foreign alphabets derived from the Brahmi, as e.g. the TibetaD, show the principle of 
the Kharos^lu fully developed. 

The Anusvara. which is used, as in the Brahmi, for all vowelless nasals is derived from 
ma (E. Thomas). In mam. No. 12. col. IV. it still has the full torm of ma, but usunlly 
it undergoes cursivo alteration j see below, §11, B, 5. 

§ 10 .—The varieties of the Kharos{hi of Plata I 113 , 

• Acco-ding to Plate I, the Kharo^hx shows four chief varieties, viz. (1) the archaic 
oue of the fourth and third centuries B.O., found in the A6oka edicts of Sbahbazgarbi Ipboto- 
lithograph of edict VII. in ZDMG. 43, 151, and of edict XII. in El. 1,16) and of Mansehra 
(photolithograpb of edicts I-VIII. in JA. 1888, II, 230, = Sonart, Notes d’E'pigraphie Indiecne, 
1), with which the signature in the AsoKa edicts of &iddapura (pbotolithograpbs in El. 
3,138-140), the legends on the oldest coins (autotypes in 0. GAI. pl-3, Nos. 9, 12, 13) and 
the syllables on the Persian sialoi (autotypes in J. BAS. 1895, 866) fully agree. 

(2) The variety of the second and first centuries B,0. on the coins of the Indo-Grecian 
kings, which is imitated by some later foreign kings (autotypes in P. Gardner’s Catalogue 

of Indian Coins in the British Museum, pi. 4-21) 

(3) The variety of the Saka period, first century B. O. to first century A D. (?), on 
the Taxila dopper-plate of Patika (lithograph in J. BAS 1863^, 222, pi. 3. and collotype in 
El. 4, 56), and on the lion-capital of the satrap Sodasa or Sudasa from Mathura, which 
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occurs also on some sculptures from Gandbilra (autotype in J. ASB. 58, 141, pi. 10 ; Anzeig 
phil. hist. Cl. WA. 1896), on the Kaldawa stone (WZRM. 10, 55, 327) and on the coins of 
several £aka and Kusana kings (autotypes, P. Gardner, op. cit., pi. 22-25). 

( 4 ) The strongly cursive script of the first and second centuries A.D. (?), which begins 
with the Takht-i-Bahi inscription of Gondopherres (autotype in JA. 1890, I, = S.NI. 3, pi. 
1 , No. 1 ) and is fully developed in the inscriptions of the later Kusana kings Kaniska and 
Huvi^ka (autotype of the Zeda inscriptions in JA. 1890, I, = S.NEI. 3 , pi. 1 , No. 3, of the 
Manikyala stone, JA. 1896, I, = S.NEI. G, pi. 1, 2, of the Su Bihar inscription, IA. 10, 324, 
lithograph of the Wardak vase, J.RAS. 1863, 256, pi. 10) 114 , and occurs also in the MS. of the 
Dhammapada from Khotan ; see above, §7. 

§ 11.—THE ARCHAIC VARIETY. 11 ' 

A.— The radical signs . 

(1) [26] A small stroke, rising upwards at an acute angle, may be added at the 

foot of every letter ending with a straight or slanting line, in order to mark its end (plate 

I, 1 , II ; 6 , II, V ; 7, II ; 8 , II ; &c). If a letter ends with two slanting lines, like ya and 
sa (34, II), the upstroke may be added to the left. In the Asoka edicts of Mansehra, (fha 
receives instead occasionally a straight base-stroke (18, V). 

(2) Ca has three varieties, (a) head with obtuse angle (10, I. II, IV) ; ( b ) head 

with curve (10, V) ; (c) head with curve connected by a vertical with the lower part (10, III). 
—(3) The head of cha is likewise sometimes anglar (11, I, IV) and sometimes round (ll, H) f 
and loses occasionally the cross-bar below the head, as in the later types.—(4) The full form 
oi ja occurs at least once in Shahbazgarhl ( 12 , I, V) and oftener in Mansehra, where once 
(edict V, 1 . 24) the bar stands to the left of the foot. The left side stroke of ja is 
often curved (12, III)—(5) In net, the second shortened na (see above, §9, B, 3 ) is 
sometimes added on the right (14, I, V) and sometimes on the left (14, ITI, IV). Occasionally, 

the right side of the letter is converted cursively into a vertical, as in the later 

inscriptions (14. IX). 

( 6 ) The normal form of (a is that of 15, I, II ; but the bar on the left stands 
occasionally lower than that on the right (15, V ; 33, II), or both bars stand oa the 
left (38, VI), or the bar on the right is omitted (commonly in Mansehra) (15, III). 

(7) Ta(‘l 0 ) is mostly shorter and broader than ra (31), and either its two lines 
are of equal length, or the vertical one is shorter. Forms like 20, V, are rare.—( 8 ) Di 
(22, II) shows twice, in Shahbazgarhl edict IV, 1. 8 , and Mansehra edict VII, 1 , 33 
(where the transcript in ZDMG. has erroneously dri) t a curve to the right of the foot, which 
is probably nothing but an attempt to clearly distinguish da from na.—( 9 ) Dha with 
the left end turned upwards (23, V) is rare and a secondary development (see above, § 9 , B, 1 ). 
In the abnormal dha of 38, VIII ( dhra ), from Mansehra, the second bar is a substitute for a 
very sharp bend to the left (23, V).—(10) The na with the bent head (24, III) occurs not rarely 
in the syllable ne. 
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(11) The greatly mutilated via (29, I) is more common than the forms with remnants 
of the old pendant (compare above, §9, A, No. 12). It appears invariably in connection with 
vowel Bigns and owes its existence to such combinations. 

(12) La with a curve on the left, as in the later inscriptions (32, VIII). is rare in the 
Asoka edicts, but occurs in Mansehra edict VI, 1. 29. 

(13) The cursively rounded sa of 34, III, is rare ; but once, in Shahbazgarhl edict 

XIII, 1. 1, appears a sa hardly distinguishable from ya. — (14) The sa with a triangular head 
(36, II), and that with a rounded head (36, I, III, IV), are cursive developments from the old 
polygonal from (36, V). The vertical stroke of sa is occasionally omitted, as in Mansehra [27] 
edict VI, 1. 27. ' 

(15) The common forms of ha with a curve (37, I, IV) or a short hook (37, III» V) at 
the foot, are oursive developments of the ha of 37, II ; see above, §9, A, No. 5. 

B.— Medial vowels and Anusvara 

(1) The z-strcko goes regularly across the left side of the horizontal strokes of the 
consonants (6, III ; 7, III ; 15, II t ..III ; &o.) ; in letters with two horizontal or slanting top- 
strokes, it passes through both (11, III } 16, III ; 38, III, VI ; &c.), likewise through both the 
top-strokes of na (19, X). In I (2, I), di (22, II), and ni, it stands just below the bead, and in 
yi (SO, II) it hangs in the left side. 

(2) The c-stroke corresponds in form and position to the upper half of the i-stroke (4, 
I ; 6, IV ; 12, II ; 19, III ; &c.) ; in E (4, II) it may also stand straight above the head of A. 

(3) The o-stroke mostly corresponds in its position to the lower half of the i-stroke 

(5, I ; 12, IV ; 14, IV } &c.), but it stands further to the right in the angle, formed by the 

upper part of the letters, in go, gho (9, II) and so (36, IV). 

(4) The ri strcko stands regularly at the left lower end of the consonant (3, I ; 8, III ; 
10, IV ; 12, III ; &c.), but a little higher up if the foot of the consonant is curved to the left 
(U, 3, II), or to the right (du, 22, IV), or has a hook on the right ( pru , 25, V * hu, 37, IV). 

In mu it stands to the left of the top of ma (see viru, 29, V). 

(5) The Anusvara has the full form of ma (see above, §9, B, 4) only occasionally in main 
(29 IV). More commonly it is represented cursively by a straight stroke as in main (38, XI), 
or by two hooks at the sides of ma as in main (38, X). In combination with other conso¬ 
nants ending in a single slanting or vertical line, the Anusvara is marked by an angle, opening 
upwards, which the foot of the consonant bisects (8, IV ; 11, IV ; 17, V ; 19, V ; &o.), or, 
rarely in Shahbazgarhl, oftener in Mansehra, by a straight line, a substitute for the curve 
of ma, as in thain (21, V). If the foot of the consonant has some other appendage, the 
Anusvara is attached higher upto the vertical, as in na//i (14, V) ; c}ain (18, V) ; vratn (33, V) ; 
hain (87, V). The angular Anusvura is always divided in yain (30, V) and in sa?ji, and the one 
half is added to the right end of the matrlcd, and the other to the left. This may also be done 
in kam and in bliain (28, IV). 

C.— Ligatures. 

(1) Bhye (38, IX), vima (38, XII) and mya (38, XII, b) show no changes or only very 
slight ones in tho combined letters. In other cases, one or the other is usually mutilated. 
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(2) For ra, which must bo pronounced sometimes before and sometimes after its Matyku 
(exception in rla in Mansehra edict V, l, 2i), appear?, besides slightly mutilated forms Un i\i, 
38, IV, and rra, 39, I), (a) a slanting line, with or without a bend, which goes through the 
middle of the vertical of tbo combined consonant (as in gra, 38, I ; r(a, 3R, II ; rti, 38, III) | 
( b) also a curved or straight stroke afc tbo foot of the combined sign (r(/, 38, V : kra , 6, V } 
gra, 8, V ; tra , 20* V ; dhra, 23, V ; 38, VIII ; pru , 25, V ; ora , 27, V ; vrani, 33, V \ aru , 
31, V ; stri , 3°, VIII, IX), In combination with via, tbo m-stroko stands invariably at the 
right top, as in kru (29, V), and in kra and bhra (23, V), occasionally at tho right end of the 
hooks of those Jotters, Sometimes, especially in Mansehra, a curve opon above, as in thra (21, 
IV), is substituted for tho straight stroke. The stroke and tho curves, of courso, are cursive 
substitutes for a full ra , attached to the foot of the combined consonants. 

(3^ In vru (39, II) the two consonants have been pushed the one into the otbor, so that 
the vertical does duty both for tho va and the ra. The same principle is followed in tho forma¬ 
tion ot the ligature sta (which consists only in Shahbuzgarhl edict I, l. 2, srestaviati, of aa 
with a ta hooked into the vortical, 39, IV). At the same time sa is mutilated, the middle of its 
top remaining open and the hook on the left being omitted. This is clearly visible in sti (39, V) 
and slri (39, IX\ while sta (39, III), sti (39, VI), stu (39, VII) and stri (39, VIII) are made 
more negligently. The ligature of sa and pa is formed according to [28] the same principles, but 
the sa is mutilated still more and merely indicated by a little hook at the top of the vortical o( 
pa in spa (39. X) and spi (39, XII). 110 In spa (39, XI) the hook stands on tho side-limb qf pa . 

(l) Tho ligature in 38, VII seems to have two different meanings. In Shahbuzgarhi 
edict X, 1. 21, the sign appears in tho representative of tho Sanskrit tadatvaya , which in the 
dialect of the ASoka edicts might be either tadatvaye or tadattaye , and in Mansehra it occurs 
frequently in the representative of the Sanskrit atman . As tho Kuflana inscriptions offer a 
similar sign (31, XIII) in the representative of the Sanskrit satvanam , we have probably to 
read tva in Sbabbnzgarhl edict X, 1. 21, and to assume that the curve at the foot of ta 
represents a va, just as it stands in tlira (21,1V) for the similar ra. This explanation is 
confirmed by the ligatures 30, XIII, and 37, XIII, which most probably are equivalent to Sva 
(isvara) and sva ( visliarasvamini ). In Mansehra (especially edict XII) the sign 38, VII, has 
to be read tvia . 117 

S J2.-—CHANGES IN THE LATER VARIETIES 118 . 

A.— The radical signs. 

(1) Tho meaningless upward stroke connected with tbo foot of the verticals occurs only 
occasionally on tho Indo-Grecian coins (7, VI ; 20, VI : 30, VI). Moro frequently it appears 
detached to tho left of the signs, as in A (1, VI), and oven with ha (37, VI). A cursive subs¬ 
titute is the very common dot, as in ha (37, VII) ; compare also ma (29, VII). Finally, various 
letters, like ta (20, VII) and va (24, VII), receive on the Indo-Grecian coins a horizontal base¬ 
line (see above, §11, A, 1). I n the variety of fcbe Saka period, the ends of the verticals show 
sometimes a meaningless hook, as i n (10, VIII) and in sa (36, IX), or a straight stroke on 
the right, as in ra (35, \III). The eame hook appears also in the cursive script of the Ku§ana 
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period (#o, 85, X), or a horizontal stroke to the left, as in A (1, XI), ha (6, X), dha (23, XI), 
na (24, XII), bi (27, XI), ya (30, X), as well as curves both to the right and left, as in kha 
(7, X), ca (10, ill), dhi (16, XI\ ghi (9, X), ba (27, X', mi (29, XI), where the curve has been 
added to the vowel-stroke. 

(2) In the Saka and Kuijaua varieties, th§ head of is commonly converted into a 

curve (6, VIII), and in the Ku 9 ana variety this curve is connected with the side-limb of ha 
(see 6, X).—(3) In all the later varieties, the top of kha is made longer and curved to the 
right (7, VI-XI ; 39, XIV). 

(4) In the 6aka type, we have a cursive form of ca, derived from 10, HI, in which the 
left end of the lower portion of the sign is attached to the short vertical below the top. 

Similar, still more cursive, forms are common in the Ku 9 ana variety ; see 10, X, and XII. 

—15) All the later varieties show the cha without the cross-bar, and the vertical is 
occasionally made to slant so that the sign looks like mo.-(6) In the later varieties, the left 
side-limb of ja is nearly always rounded, and in the Ku*ana variety the head ot the sign often 

consists of a shallow curve, from the left end of which the vertical hangs own ' 

Hence is developed the looped ja (12, XII) of the Bimffran vase. The full ja with the bar 
across or to the left of the foot occurs on the Indo-Grecian coins (12, V ). n a e 

later varieties, one side of na invariably shows a vertical (14, VIII, IX). ^ TTrX , 

(8) The only known ta of the 6aka*period in the ligature (22, XIII) shows 
the archaic form with one bar on the left S compare 15, III. In the Ku 9 aoa variety, 

the two bars to the right and left (15, I) are converted into a straight line, where- 

by (o becomes tha (15, X-XII). The small strokes at the top of (« (15, XI) are, as FLEETs 
impression of the Sil Bihar inscription shows, due to rents in the °<>PPer. ^ he 

correct reading of the word, in which it occurs, is hu{ubim instead of 
(Hoernlo)._(9) In all [29] the later varieties, {ha (10, VIII. X. XI) loses the hook at the end 

(10) On the Indo-Grecian coins, ta (20) is very similar to ra ; in the baka 
inscriptions, it is only one-third of the size ot ra, and in the Ku#fina variety the two 

letters are again very similar. Tr 

(11) The £aka da of do (22, IX) is derived from the form 22, II, while the 

signs 22, VIII and X, oome from the ordinary da of the Asoka edicts. The Ku 9 ana 

form (22, XI) shows an inverted curve at the head. 

(12) The inscription of Gondopherres and Some coins of that king and of 

Azilises (P. Gardner, Oat. Ind. O. Br. Mus. p. 94, No. 22), show—the first in the 

king’s name—a peouliar sign (26, X) usually read pha, but possibly meant for fa, as 
O. Franke proposes, ZDMG. 60, 603.—(13) In the Kufjnna variety, the right end of 
the horizontal top of bha is occasionally connected with the vertical (28, X), and 

somerimes the top-stroke is connected with the side-limb, juBt as in ku (6, XI). 

_l>he fuller ma (29, VI) is common on the Indo-Grecian coins, and for its slanting 

stroke the later coins often show a dot (29, VII). In the mu of the Saka and 
Ku$ana varieties (29, IX, XII) mu is laid on its side, the right part of the semicircle 
rises high up, and the left is bent downwards ; compare the late mmii (33, XIII). 



(15) In the Ku^ana inscriptions, ya often becomes a curve or rhombus-like 

figure, open below (30, XI, XII).—(16) In the later varieties, the left limb of la 
(32, VIII, X) is invariably round, and in the Ku$nna typo it is often attached to the 
top of the vertical 132, XI, XII).—(17) In later times, the head of va (33, VIII, X) 
is invariably rounded. 

(18) Equally, s a (34, VIII, X) is often made round and similar to ya. —(19) la 

later times, sa (36, VII-XI) invariably loses the line connecting the loft side of the bead 

with the tail, and *he new form becomes in the Kusfma inscriptions often highly 

cursive ; see 36, XII. 

B .—yiedial vowels and Anusvura. 

(1) Medial i often crosses the vertical low down ; see I (2, VII, VIII, X), di 
(22, XI), ni (24, XI), Sc c. ; and in the Kusana variety it gets a hook in mi (29, 
XI). Medial o like-wise is occasionally attached low down to the vertical, see ro (31, 
XD ; ho (37, XII). 

(2) The e-sbroke stands in E invariably on the right of the A (4, VI-VIII), 

and it may sink down as low as tho foot The short stroke is then converted into 
a long bent line (4, X, XII) or receives a hook at the end (4, XI). Occasionally e 

stands also at the foot of other letters, as in ie (34, IX, Mathura lion-capital). 

(3) On the Indo-Grecian coins, medial u keeps its old form ; but in ju (12, 
VII) the stroke rises upwards on account of the base-line of ja, likewise in im (25, 
VII) on account of the bend in tho pa. In later times, u is represented by a curve 
or a loop, as in U (3, VIII), ku (6, XI), lchu (7, XI.), See. ; in mu (29, IX, XII), the 
curve opens to the right. 

(4) The Anusvara is marked by a ma , laid on its side, which either is connected with 

its mairkuy as in (1, VII), Ii\i (2, Vif), {him (16, XI), or stands separate to the 

left, as in yaip (30, VII), or may be placed below (see rnahanitasa in the Taxila copper-plate, 
line 1). 

C.— Ligatures . 

(1) The ligatures of the Indo-Grecian coins, such as kra (6, VII), Jchrc (39, XIV), 
stra (38, XIV), and those of the ioaka inscriptions., yic (22, XIII), khsa (25, XIII), sta 
(23, XIII), show only small changes. The same remark applies to the ligatures on tho 
coins of the 6akas and the older Ku^anas, where, however, some new groups appear, 
such as psa (26, XIII), rma (28, XIII ; compare the shape of via in P. Gardner, op. 
cifc., pi. 25, 1, 2\ spa (29, XIII), which has been mostly misread spa on account of the 
Greek Spalyrises, sva (30, XIII) with the va turned into a curve (see above, § 11, 0, 4), 
and the doubtful representative of cLplii (27, XIII) in Kadpliises , the upper part of which 
is plainly pi, while tho lower one does not correspond to any known letter. 

(2) Among tho ligatures of the cursive Kudrina inscriptions, some, like gra (8, XI), 
bhra (28, XII), exactly agree with the archaic forms, and [30] during this period we 
still find even the old vra (rva ) .(39, I) in tho word sa/va . The ligatures tva (31', XIII), 
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<4a (32, XIII), often misread as tea, ?ka (35, XIII), and .?(« .(36, XIII) show the new 
Kuggna forms of the component parts. But the sa of sva (37, XIII) is badly mutilated, 
and the loops of rya (34, XIII), rva (33, XII), -?ya (35, XII), and spa (36, XII) 119 ’ 
are new cursive formations. In all words where one would expaot sta, the Kusana 
inscriptions show (ha (16, X, XI). Probably the omission of the bar on the right (compare 
23, XIII) is merely cursive, and the sign has to be read both (ha and sta, as the case 
may require. The MS. of tho Dhammapada has both signs. 


HI. THE ANCIENT BRAHMl AND DRAVIDl PROM ABOUT B. C. 350 

TO ABOUT A. D. 350. 

§ 13.—How it was deciphered. 

The first scholar who read, in 1836, an inscription in the oldest Brilhma characters, 
the legend on the coins of the Indo-Grecian king Agathocles, was Oh. Lassen 120 . But the 
whole alphabet was deciphered by J. Prinsep in 1837-38 181 . His table" 18 a is, with the 
exception of the signs for U and 0, quite correct, as far as it goes. Sinoe his time, six 
missing signs have been found, among whioh I, V, 6a, ?a and la have been given in Plate II of 
this manual, while n%, discovered by Grierson in Gaya, is figured in my Indian Studies, III. 2, 
pp. 31, 76, and on §16, 0 below. The existence of AU in the third century B. 0. is assured 
by the Gaya alphabet of ASoka’s masons 123 . V and 6a have been first recognised by 
Ounnigham 134 . One form of has been first pointed out by Senart 129 and another 
by Hoernlo 120 . I have found \a in the Safioi votive inscriptions 127 . Regarding f, 
oompare below, §16, O, 4. 


§ 14.—Common characteristics of the ancient inscriptions. 

The forms of the Brahml and DravidI, used’ during the first 600 years, are known at 
present only from inscriptions on stones, copper-plates, coins, seals and rings 128 , and there 
is only one instance of the use of ink from the third or second century B C. 12£> . The view 
of the development of the characters during this period is, therefore, not complete. For 
in accordance with the results of all paleographic research, the epigraphio alphabets are 
mostly more archaic than those used in daily life, as the very natural desire to m 1 
monumental forms prevents the adoption of modern letters, and as, in the case f 
coins, the imitation of older specimens not rarely makes the alphabet retrograde & Th 
occurence of numerous cursive forms together with very archaic ones, both in th* 3 
Asoka edicts (see above, § 3) and also in later inscriptions, clearly proves 130 that T d - 9 
Kritiog make, no excel,lion lo the general rnle. And it will U poeeible to „ I! 
numerone cursive letters lor the reconstruction o( the more advanced alphabet, wh „h 
wore employed for manuscripts and for business purposes. 

The full recognition of the actual condition of the Indian writing is obscured also 
by the fact that the inscriptions of the earliest period, with two exceptions, are either 
in Prakyt or in a mixed language (Gntha dialect), and that the originals, from which 
they were transferred to stone or copper, were drafted by clerks and monks who possessed 
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little or no sanction. In [311 writing Prffkyt these person, adopted nearly thr onghoot 
-(in writing the mired dialect less con,t.ntly)-the pract,rally conyemen popnl.r 
„hich the notation ol long vowels, especially ot . and and oi 

the Ann rdr ° i. cea.iohoHy neglected a. a matter ol small importune, and in 

which donhie consonant, are most,, represented by single ones. —^ “ 

... ^ Wore u.amrates and the Auusvara is put for all vowelless medial nasals . 
ThUmode oi spelling continue, in the Prnkpt inscription, with great constancy untd 
.. n „ or , fllrV a D. The constant doubling of the consonants appears first in a 

the secon - Satakanni king of Banaviisi, which has been recently 

Pali inscription of Eanttpulta batakanvi, amt, u . , TA 1,1 <ml 

, n Vn T Pir.«i 32 The longer known inscription of the same prince (IA. 14, 3dl) 

found by L Erne • The longer ^ ^ ^ ^ much oldor< PrJjkv6 

decs noi show' • pbonctical and grammatical spoiling ot the Pandits. 

“'i” odes „« Sh-ahhacgarhl offer seme instance, ol - (ses above. 89. 
P li Vhe OTsll. inscription. Nos. 14. 15. and IvudiS No. 5. have the word siMto. 

and kanheri No. 14 n»„«4«nn>». Such deviation, from the rule indicst* 

the writers had learned a little Sanskrit, which (set 10 prove 000 h flm ,. mfttI , { 
who dratted the K«l.l edict, by the. (or the Pah absnrd, loom iawlmane, lor 

baipbhane (KalsI edict XIII, 1. 39). „r,r,fnina no 

With the exception of the Gh.snndT (NSger.) in.er.ptton whlob eon a ns no 

word with a double consonant, all the do.nm.nt. in the m.sed d,elect offer mst.n.e. 

. , ,, . , . , -_.t impB 0 ven are not absolutely necessary. Pabbosa 

of double consonants which sometimea oveu u __ XT - .. 

No. 1 he. BahJunUlrca and KaUapi,m,«m. No. 2 has 5r.»«v.pnKrdsv». Nu, k 

No. 5 ha, nddham. end Kittle No. 21 he. Sehtphdn.WpWta.pn • And the dam. 

ioecriptioDS iron, Mathura iurnisb numerous analogous ease, . The only known 

Sanskrit inscription, oi this period, the Girnlir P.asast. Irom the r..gn ol Bndprfja. 

and Kapheri No. U>»«. in general chow the orthography approved by the phono og»t 

rtnloY ,; f : A a in tho use of the Anusvura, eg.. pratana7\i 

and grammar,an. with . tew J 12) which heve been caused by the ihfluence 

a (Girnlir Prsdast,. 1. 2 \ ,a,„b* ndha 0. 12 . Mss . „ ritte „ „ y P „,ai„. Tb . 

ol the popelsr orthography.. hot °"» d £ tbore(ote DOlhi „„ (lo „ lth tb , 

orthographic peenliar.ties. just discussed, ^ ^ „ in mods „. India the 

deyelopment oi the alphabet, but merely sh h le „ ned Brahmans, and that both 

spelling of the clerks differed from that o . ... 

methods, then as now, mutually influenced each other an cause n reguar • d 

A second peeulierit, ■». tonnd in many in.cr.pt,on, PrnkVt and , tb » ^ 

i nf the signs for the sibilants, in tne Asoaa 

dialect, is the frequent erroneous employment o in thn nave 

Mn II 138 . on the Bhatfciproiu vases, m the oave 
edicts of Kills i, of inddapura, and of Bairab rio. l , _ . ... . tu TCusSna 

. ,. , _. - , ( T>- mr ,s4-Ki3£» an d in the Mathura inscriptions of the lvusana 

inscriptions of Nagarjum and of Bamnatn , anu iu . A 

• i . ., . ,3 a Pratrlnnpse inscriptions, •?« or ha are used often for sa, and 

period, nay even in the two oldest Ceylonese msen^ . , ...... 

^ . , , 3 mu« yneonns for this promiscuous UBe of tho sibilants are, 

ha for .?a, and sa for ha and ?a. The reasons xo , , , nrieinallv 

. , . .. . ., oinhabet. which the clerks learned, was originally 

first, the circumstance that the school aipnaoeu. , 

a ’ „ , ... , . t . , cihilnnts than the ancient vernaculars possessed, 

intended for Sanskrit and contained more sibilants . , , • • a 

m 6 ,, 1U . . .. „ n( the classes destitute of grammatical training, 

and secondly, the negligent pronunciation ot cne 
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The western and southern Prakfts very probably possessed, then as now, both the palatal 
and the dental sibilants, and it was probably the custom, as is done also in our days, to 
exchange the two sounds in the same words. The natural consequence was that the 
feeling for the real value of the signs for &ci and sa disappeared among the Prakrt-speaking 
classes, while the $a of their school-alphabet, for which there was do corresponding sound in 
their vernaculars, must have appealed to them as a sign suitable to express sibilance. The 
Sanskrit inscriptions of all centuries, especially the land-grants^ which were drafted by 
common clerks, the MSS. of works written in the modern Prakpts, and the documents 
from [32] the offices of modern India, with their countless mistakes in the use of the sibilants, 
offer abundant proof for the correctness of this explanation of the errors in the old 
inscriptions The explanation is also confirmed by the occasional occurence of f ° r 

once in the separate edicts of Dhauli and once of Jaugada,-though «a alone ,s permissible 
for their dialect. In these cases, too, the error seems to have been caused by the fact a 
the school alphabet contained both na and «a. The clerks, who had learned it, each 
made once a slip, and put in the, for them, redundant sign. The different; opinion , 
according to which the exchange of the sibilants in the A6oka edicts indicates that 
the values of the Brahma signs were not completely settled m the third century B. C., 
rests on the, now untenable, aasumption that the Brahml was elaborated, not or 

writing Sanskrit, but for the Praki ialect9. 

§ 15 ' _ Th e varieties of the Brdliml and Dravidl in Plates II and III. 

Plates II. and III. show the following fifteen scripts of the first period 

(1) The variety of the Eran coin, running from the right to the left (pi. II. 

col. I), which probably dates from the 4th century B> 

(2) The older Maurya alphabet of the Asoka edicts (pi. II, co s. II-XII), 

which occurs also with local variations on the Persian sigloi 144 and the old coins from 
rp "”i , a &c 145 , in the majority of the inscriptions on the Bharahut Stupa (pi. II, 6, XVIII ; 
45^X1) in Gaya 140 . Sanci 147 . and Parkham 148 , on the Patna seals, on the Sohgaura 
copper-plate 149 , and on the stone of Ghasundl or Nagari (pi. II. col. XVI). and probably 
prevailed at least in the latter half of tho 4th and in the 3rd century B. . 

(3) Tho Dravidl of Bbattiprolu (pi. II, cols. XIII-XV), which is connected with the 
southern variety of the Maurya type, but includes many very archaic signs ; about B.C. 200. 

(4) The later Maurya alphabet of Dasaratha’s inscription (pi. II, col. XVII), closely 
related to the characters on the coins of the Indo-Grecian kings Agathocles and Pantaloon 130 ; 
about 13. 0. 200 to 180. 

(5) The Sunga alphabet of the Torana of Bharahut (pi. II. col. XVIII), which agrees 
with that of the Pabhosa inscriptions (pi. II, col. XIX), of the later votive inscriptions on 
the rails of the Bharahut and Sanci Stupas 151 , of the oldest Mathura inscriptions 152 
(pi. II, col. XX). of the Riwa inscription 153 , and so forth 154 ; 2nd to 1st centuries B.C. 

(6) The older Kalinga alphabet of the Katak (Hathigumpha) caves (pi. II, cols. XXI, 

XXII) ; about B. C. 150. 
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(7) The archaic alphabet of fcho western Dekhan in the Nanilgbat inscription (pi. II, 
cols. XXIII, XXIV), which is found also in Nilsik No. 1, in Pitalkhora, and in Ajan^a 
Nos. 1, 2 155 ; from about B.C. 150 to the 1st century A.D. 

(8, 9) The precursors of the lator northern alphabets, the alphabet of the inscriptions 
of the Northern K^atrapa Sodasa and of the archaic votive inscriptions from Mathura (pi. Ill, 
cols. Jj II), 1st century B.C. to 1st century A.D. (?), and the Ku. ana alphabet of the reigns 
of Kani§ka, Huviska and Yasudeva (pi. Ill, cols. III-V), 1st and 2nd t?) centuries A.D. 

(10-15) The precursors of the later southern alphabets, the alphabet of Kathilivad 
from the time of the Western K^atrapa Rudradaman (pi. Ill, col. VI), about A.D. 150 ; the 
archaistic type of the western Dekhan from the time of the Ksatrapa Nahapana (pi. Ill, 
col. VII), beginning of the 2nd century A.D. (?) ; the more modern-looking alphabet of the 
same district (occasionally with only faint traces of southern peculiarities) from the 
time of Nahapana (pi. Ill, cols. VIII, IX), of the Andhra king Gotamlputa Satakani 
(col. X), of the Andhra king Pulumayi (col. XI), of the Andhra king Gotamlputa 
Siriyaiia Satakani (col. XII), of Nasik No. 20 (col. XIII), and of the Abhira king 
Isvaraaena (col. XIV), 2nd century A.D. ; the ornamental variety of the same 
district with more fully developed southern peculiarities, from the Kuda and [33] 
Junnar inscriptions (cols. XV, XVI), 2nd contury A.D. ; the highly ornamental variety of 
the eastern Dekhan from Jaggayyapeta (cols. XVII, XVIII), 3rd century A.D. (?) ; and the 
ancient cursive alphabet of the Prakrt grant of the Pallava king £ivaskandavarman (cols. 
XIX, XX), 4th century A.D. (?). 

§16.—THE OLDER MAURYA ALPHABET : PLATE II. 

A .—Geographical extension and duration of use 15G . 

The older Maurya alphabet was used over the whole of India, and it seems to have 
found its way into Ceylon at the latest about B.G. 250. For, the two oldest Ceylonese 
inscriptions 157 , from the time oT'the king Abaya Gamini, which probably belong to the 
end of the 2nd or the beginning of the 1st century B.G., show characters which appear to 
have been developed from those of the Asoka edicts. And tho close relations between 
ASoka and Tissa of CeyloD, reported by tho Southern Buddhists, make an importation 
of the Brahmi from Magadha into Ceylon not improbable. It ig, however, possible that 
the Brahnn alphabet was introduced even earlier into Ceylon by Indian colonists 158 . 

The upper limit of the use of the older Maurya alphabet cannot be fixed with 
any certainty. But the shape of some of the characters on the Persian sigloi 

(above § 15, 1) makes it probable that even its more advanced forms oxisted before the 

end of tho Akhaemenian rule in India (B.C. 331). Its oldest primary forms, no doubt, go 
back to much earlier times, as also the statements of the tradition, discussed above, tend 

to show. [34] The lower limit of the use of this type cannot ba very distant from 

the end of ASoka’s reign (about B.C. 221), and must fall about B.C. 203. This estimate 
is supported by the character of tho writing in the inscriptions of Asoka's grandsoD 
Daftar&tha 150 , which were incised “immediately after hig coronation” ( dnavitaliyam 
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abhi$itena),~ i.e., probably just about the end of the 3rd century B.C., and of the 
legends on the coins of tbe Indo-Greclan kings Pantaleon and Agathocles, who ruled 
in the beginning of the 2nd century B.C. 160 . The letters of the Nagarjum cave inscrip¬ 
tions (pi. II, col. XVII) are sharply distinguished from those of the Asoka edicts, 
partly by the far advanced forms of jci, ta, da, la and partly by the invariable and 
considerable reduction of the vertical strokes. The socond peculiarity re-occurs on the 
coins of the two Indo-Grecian kings, which show also a further development of the 
northern ja of pi. II, 15. III. Though the shortened letters were by no means unknown 
to the writers of the Asoka edicts (see tahlo on p. 7). their constant use for epigraph,c 
documents is. to judge from the available materials, a characteristic of the types o 
the second and subsequent centuries. And I believe that all inscriptions showing long 
verticals must be assigned to the 3rd century B.C., and those with short ones to 

later times. 

B .—Local varieties . 

The peculiar circumstances, under which the A§oka edicts were incised, were 
most unfavourable to a full expression of the existing local varieties. First, the fact 
that all of them were first drawn up in the imperial secretariate at Pataliputra and 
then forwarded to the Governors of the provinces, must have proved a serious obstacle. 
As the differences in tne grammatical forms ana small alterations in the text indicate, the 
edicts were copied by tbe provincial clerks before they came into the hands of the stone¬ 
masons. It is a matter of course that the scribes of the Rajukas, in copying them, were 
influenced by the forms of the letters in the originals, and that they imitated them, be 
it involuntarily or out of respect for the head office. Further, it is probable that the 
provincial clerks were not always natives of thoke districts in which they served ; and 
this circumstance must have contributed to efface or to modify the use of the local varieties. 
Most of ASoka’s governors will, no doubt, have been sent from Magadha, the home of 
the Maurya race, and many will have been transferred in the course of their service 
from one province to another. Those acquainted with the conditions of the Civil 
Service in the Native States of India, which still preserve the ancient forms common 
to the whole of Asia, will regard it as probable that the governors, on taking charge 
of their posts, imported their subordinates, or at least some of them, bo it from their 
native country or from the districts which they formerly governed. The case of Pada, 
the writer of the ioiddlipura edicts, confirms this inference. As be knew the Kharostbi, he 
probably had immigrated, or been transferred, to Maisur from the north of India. 

In spite of these unfavourable conditions it is possible to distinguish in the writing 
of tbe Asoka edicts at least two, perhaps three, local varieties. First, there is a northern 
and a southern one, for which, as in the case of the later alphabets, the Vindhya or, 
as the Hindus say, the Narmada, forms the dividing line. The southern variety is 
most strongly expressed in the Girnar and Siddapura^edicts, less clearly in the Dhauli and 
Jaugada edicts, by differences in the signs for A, A, kha, ja, ma, ra, sa, the medial i, 
and the ligatures with ra (see below, uudor C, D). A comparison of the characters of 
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the most closely allied northern and southern inscriptions confirms the assumption that 
the differences are not accidental. If the characters of the 6iddapura edicts do not always 
agree with those of Girnar, [35] the discrepancies will have to be ascribed to the northern 
descent of the writer Pada or to his service in a northern office. 

Even the writing in the northern versions is not quite homogeneous. The pillar 
edicts of Allahabad, Mathia, Nigliva, Pacleria, Eadhia, and Rampurva, form one very 
closely connected set, in which only occasionally minute differences can be traced, and 
the edicts of Bairat No. I, Sahsaram, Barabar, and Sanci, do not much differ. A little 
further off stand the Dhauli separate edicts (where edict VII. has been written by a 
different hand from the rest), tho Delhi-Mirat edicts, and the Allahabad Queen's edict, 
as these show the angular da. Very peculiar and altogether different is the writing 
of the rock edicts of Kalsi, with which some letters on tho coins of Agathocles and Pantaleon 
(but also some in the Jaugada separate edicts) agree. Perhaps it is possible to speak also of 
a north-western variety of the older Maurya alphabet. 101 


C .—The radical signs or Malikas. 

Signs beginning with verticals show already in the Asoka edicts occasionally a 
thickening or a very short stroke (Serif) at the upper end, as in cha (pi. II, 14, II), pa 
(28, VII) ; compare the cases noted El. 2, 448, and B. ASRSI, 1, 115. 

(l,2) 102 In addition to the eight forms of A, A, given on page 21 above, the plate 
shows a ninth in col. XI. with an open square at the top (compare 7 nci, 32, XI, XII) ; a 
tenth, with the angle separated from the vertical, occurs in No. 1 of the Siddapura ins¬ 
criptions, edict I, line 2, 3. The forms with the bent vertical (cols. VII, XI) have been 
caused by writing the upper and lower halves of the letter separately. The addition of 
the stroke, marking the length of the vowel, to the right top of the vertical (cols. 
VIII, IX), is a peculiarity of Girnar. 

(3) The forms of I in cols. Ill, IV, are the common ones ; that in col. X, 
which agrees with the I of the Gupta period and later types, is rare. (4) The rare 

I t which, as may be inferred from the Gaya alphabet of the masons, existed already 

in the 3rd century B.O, occurs also in the Mahabodhi*Gaya inscriptions, pi. 10, 
Nos. 9, 10, where Cunningham roads h\i> because it appears in the representative 
of the Sanskrit Indra. Though this reading is possible, I consider it improbable, as it 
would be necessary to assume for I a not traceable form, consisting of two dots side 
by side with a third dot above on the left, thus, *• . In later times (see pi. VI, 4, V, 
VII) the angles of the square are turned towards the top and the bottom lines. 

(5, 6) Huitzsch (ZDMG. 40, 71) admits that the sign 6, XVIII, looks like U» but 

prefers to read O for linguistic reasons, which seems to be unnecessary according to E. 

Muller, Simplified Pali Grammar , 12 f. The existence of U in the 3rd century may be 
inferred from the Gaya alphabet of the masons. 

(7) Add the horseshoe-form of E (Kalsi edict V, 16, &c.) from the comparative table 
on page 26 above, No. 16, col. V, b. The half-round E of col. XXII occurs also in Saiici 
Stupa I, No, 173. The AI , which has been placed in this row (col. XXI), existed in the 3rd 
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century, as may be inferred from the Gaya alphabet of the masons.—(8) Regarding the 0 
of Dhauli and Jaugada in col. VI, see above, § 4, B, 4, a. 

(9) The dagger-shaped ka occurs occasionally in all versions of the ASoka edicts,- 
most rarely in Girnar.—(10) The oldest among the .seven forms of kha is that in col. II 
(Kalsi) and col. VI (Jaugada separate edicts and Bharahut Stupa inscription). Hence come 
first the northern kha, with the loop on the right, col. Ill (KalsI and Bharahut), and a 
form, nearly identical with that of col. XVIH, in Jaugada separate edict I, 1. 4. The next 
derivative from this is the kha with a bent vertical and a dot at the foot, in cols. IV, V. 
Likewise of northern origin is the kha with the triangle at the foot, in khya, 43, V ; compare 
Mahabodhi-Gaya, pi. 10, No. 3, and Bharahut. Another derivative from the primary 
form in col. Ill, is the kha of coJs. VII, IX-XII, with a point at the foot of the perfectly 

straight vertical, and it occurs both in the south in Girnar, Siddapura, Dhauli, and Jaugada, 

and in the north in Allahabad, Delhi-Mirat, Mathia, Radhia, Rampurva, and Bairat No. I. 
The kha, consisting of a simple hook with the omission of the dot, in col. VIII, is confined 
to the southern versions and is particularly common in Girnar. (ll) The ga which is 
originally pointed at the ^top, is sometimes slightly rounded, in cols. IV, VI, X-XII.--112) 
The primary angular gha appears occasionally in KalsI (col. ITI) and in the Jaugada separate 
edicts.—I add here the figure of hi from the Gaya alphabet of the masons, which has 
been discovered after the preparation of the plates ; compare my Indian Studies, 

III. 2, pp. 31, 76. 

(13) The primary ca with tail (see above, § 4, A, 18) occurs also in Sanci Stupa I, 
Nos. 269 and 284 (El. 2, 368).—(14) The primary cha with unequal [36] halves in cols. VI, 
VII, becomes first a circle, bisected by the vertical, cols. Ill, IV, and hence is derived the 
later usual form with two loops in col. II, and in the Gaya alphabet.—(15) The forms of 
ja, all of which have been derived from the j of the DravidI (cols. XIII-XVI) may be divided 
(a) into essentially northern forms with a loop in col. Ill (Kalsi and Mathia), or with a 
dot in cols. IV, V (Allahabad, Delhi-Sivalik, Delhi-Mirat, Bairat No. I. Nigllva, Paderia, 
Dhauli. Jaugada, and Siddfipura), or with a short central stroke in col. II (Kalsi, Jaugada 
separate edicts, Sahearam and Rupniith), and (6) into southern forms, those in cols. VIII, 
X, XI, XVI (Girnar, Dhauli, Jaugada, and Ghasundi) and that in col. IX (Girnar). 

(18) In addition to the semicircular (a, we often find secondary forms, flattened above 

or below or at both ends, as in cols. II, XI, XVI.—(20) With the round-backed da of Knlsl 
in col. Ill, compare also the similar <ji in the Allahabad Queen’s odict, line 3. 

(23) From the primary ta in col. Ill, and 43, III (tu), which is often turned 
sideways (see comparative table at page 26 above No. 22, V, b ), comes (a) the form 
with the round side-limb in cols. IV, V, XVI, as well as that in col. VI, and 43, 
col. II (£i), and (b) the very common ta with the angle just below the vertical in 
col. XI, from which finally the tertiary form with the semicircle for the angle in 
col. XII (common in later times) appears to be derived. (25) From the primary 
rounded da in cols. II, III, comes («) the angular form in cols. IV, V (Delhi-Mirat, 
Delhi-Sivalik, Allahabad Kosambi edict, and Allahabad Queen’s edict), and {b) the 
cursive da in cols. VII, IX (Girniir, Jaugada, &c , rarely).—(26) The original dlia of 
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cola. V-VII appears only in Delhi-Sivalik (rarely) and in the Jaugada separate edicts 
(constantly). 

(28, 29) The angular pa and pha of col. XII. and col. VI, occurs here and 
there in various versions.—(30) Add the ba of the comparative table, pago 26 above 
No. 2 , V, a, which is not rare in KhIsI and other versions.—( 3 L) The secondary bha 
with the straight stroke on the right, col. XVI, and that with the rounded back, col. 
VI (Jangada separate edicts), appear also in Bharahut (constantly), Safici (often), 
Barabar and KalsI.—(32) The secondary ma with the semicirelo at the top occnrs 
throughout in the northern inscriptions, except in the Sohgaura copper-plate, which 
offers a ma with an open square, similar to that of Siddiipura, cols. XI, XII. The 
older ma with the angle above the circle, cols- VIII-X, is a southern form, and is 
contined to Girnar (exclusively) and Dhauli and Jaugada (rarely). 

(33) The notched ya in cols. IV* V, VII, XI, i 3 used either constantly or chiefly 
in Delhi-Sivalik, Delhi-Mirat, Mathia, Radhia, Rampurva, Nigllva, Paderia, and KalsI. 
It is also very common in Dhauli, Jaugada, and 6 iddapura. But in Girnar the ya with the 
curve below is the usual one, cols. VIII, X, XII, besides which that with the angle, col. 
IX, is found occasionally. In writing the notched ya, the left half of the sign has 
been made first, and the right half has been added afterwards. In the ya with the curve 
below, the vertical and the curve have been drawn separately, as may be seen from iyaip 
m No. I of the ^iddapura inscriptions edict I, line 4.—( 34 ) Add the forms of ra from 

Girnar given in the comparative table on page 26 above, No. 20 , V, a and c. The 

corkscrew-like ra of GhasundT, col. XVI, and the tertiary, almost straight-lined form, of 

Rupnath (between cols. VII, VIII), seem to be northern cursive forms of the letter._( 35 ) 

The angular la of cols. Ill, V, appears occasionally in most versions, whereas the highly 
cursive form in col. VII is confined to the Jaugada separate edicts.—(36) Add the modern¬ 
looking va of the comparative table on page 22 above, No. 19 (KalsI). The va of £iddapura 
in col. XII, flattened below, and the triangular one of GhasuudI in col. XVI, appear occa¬ 
sionally in other versions. The va of col. IX, which resembles a ca turned round from 
right to left, is found also in Vesagame, Sohgaura, line 2. 

(37) Add the broad-backed sa of the comparative table on page 26, No. 21 VI 
o; and compare the sa in KalsI edict XIII, 1 , lines 35, 37, 38 ; 2 , lines 17, 19 .- 1 ( 30 ) 

The conjectural reading of the signs of KalsI in cols. II, HI, i s based on Senart’s 

Inscriptions dc Piyadasi, 1 , 33 f. The $a from which the later forms have been derived is 
that of col. XVI.—(39) The primary sa with the straight side-limb has been preserved only 
in the south (Girnar and Siddapura). The cursive form in col. VII occurs also in KalsI. 

(40) Add the probably primary ha ol Siddapura in the comparative table on page 
26 above, No. 5, V, a, which [37] is found also in KalsI. The cursive ha of col. VII is 
confined to the Jaugada separate edicts ; a somewhat different cursive occurs in mahamdta 
Allahabad KosambI edict, lino 1 . 

(41) A certain la is not found in the known inscriptions of the 3rd century, as the 
It of Sanci, in col. XVIII, belongs without doubt to the 2nd century B. C. But it is 
possiblo that the da with the dot, 20, cot. VI (Radhia), has to be read la. The sign 
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appears in Delhi-Sivalik, Mathia, and Radhia (edict V) in the representative of the Sanskrit 
dudi or dull, and in Mathia and Radhia in the representative of dvadasa , which in Pali 
usually becomes duvadasa. The dot may be, as in Icha and ja , a substitute for a circle. If 
such a modification of (la was really used for la, the sign must have been derived from 
the angular da nearly in the same manner as the later la was framed out of the round- 
backed <[a (see above, § 4, B, 6 ). 

D .—Medial voiuels and Anusvdra. 

( 1 ) The originally straight stroke for a is often turned upwards in Kills! (see, 
for instance, sd, 37 , III) and occasionally in other versions, after the manner prevalent 
in later times. In khci (10, V, VI), jet (15, VI, &c.), hi (18, II), [ha (19, II), thd (24, II), the 
d-stroko is added to the middle of the letter. Bharahut offers also a ja like that of 15, XXI. 

(2) The angular i (see, for instance, khi , 10, II) becomes, regularly in Girnar 

(see dhi , 21, IX) and rarely in the Jaugada separate edicts (see khi, 10, VII), a shallow 
curve, which in khi (10, VIII\ in ni (27, IX), and other letters ending in verticals, 
may be attached to the middle of the consonant, and which frequently is very much 
like a. In Kills! -edict XIII, 2, 10 , the medial i of ti (43, II) stands twice to the left 
of its consonant, likewise in ti in Allahabad edict I (end), and in hi in the Sohgaura 

copper-plate, line 4.—(3) The medial i of Girnar usually consists of a shallow curve 

bisected by a vertical (dr, 25, IX) ; but in it (18, IX) it is marked by two vertical strokes, 
and in tin (24, IX) by two slanting ones. 

( 4 ) The full u which is identical with U occurs in the dhu (26, III) of Kalai several 
times. It is also recongnisable in ku (9, V), gu (11, IX), du (20, VII), and other letters 
ending in verticals, which latter have to do double duty as parts of the consonants and of 
the vowel ; see below, the remarks on some ligatures under B, 1 . Elsewhere we have 
secondary forms \ (a) such as omit the horizontal, in dhu (26, II), pu (28, III) f • 
(h) such as omit the vertical, in in (23, V), &o. In tu the w-stroke is occasionally turned 
upwards, as in 23, VIII, and 4 3, III ; compare the lator tu of pi. Ill, XIX. (5) The 

identity of medial u with TJ is still recognisable in letters ending in verticals, as in hhu 

(31, X), &c., whore the vertical again does double duty. But mostly the vowel is expressed 
by two strokes, either parallel as in dhu (26, X) and in yu (33, VII) or placed otherwise 
as in pu (28, VIII, XVI). 

( 6 ) Signs like ge (11, IV) perhaps offer still remnants of the hook-form of medial e 
into which the originally super-imposed triangle no doubt was reduced at first (see above* 
§ 4, C, l) ; and the e-strokes of khe (10, III), ge (H, HI), and gye (42, VII), which 
slant downwards from the left to tiie right, may have to bo interpreted in the same 
way. In ja (15, VII), \& (18, V), the (19, XII), and the (24, XII), the vowel stands 
opposite to the middle of the consonant ; in khe it is often attached to the left end 
of the hook.—(7) Medial ai occurs only in trai (23, IX) and thai (24, X), both in Girnar, 
and in mai (32, XII ; £iddapura). 

(£)) Medial o preserves mostly the original shape of 0 very faithfully (see above, 
§ 4, C, l). The later cursive o with the two bars at the same height appears however in 
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go (11, Y ; Delhi-Sivalik) and ho (40, V ; Dolhi-Sivaiik), ag well as in the yo of tko Persian 
sigloi. In mo (32, VII, X ; Jaugada separate edicts, Mathia, Badhia. and Girnar), the o has 
been formed in a similar manner. In the second form, the bars stand opposite the middle, 
and indicate that analogous ma and me existed already J n the 3rd contury B. C., just as 
later ; see pi. Ill, SO, X, XVII. In the no of Kalsi edict V, line 14 wo have a looped 
o, similar to that in lo of pi. Ill, 33, XX, and in later signs. 

( 9 ) The Anusvara mostly stands opposite the middle of the preceding Matrka, as in 
main (32, VIjl~]. But in connection with i it is placed regularly in [38] Delhi-Sivalik, 
Delhi-Mirat, Mathia, Badhia, Jaugada, and Dbauli, inside the angle of the vowel, as in 
t irji (18, Vl;. There are also other cases in which it occasionally appears, as in the 
later scripts, above its Matpka, and sometimes, as in mam (32, II), it sinks to the foot of 
the latter ; see above, § 4 , B, 2 e. 

E.— Ligatures . 

( 1 ) In the ordinary ligatures of the Asoka edicts (42, II-VII, X-XII * 4 3, V-VIII, 
XI, XII; 43, III-VII, XI, XII; 45, IV, V, X), in those of Bharahut (45, XI) and of 
Ghasundi (42, 43, XVI\ the consonants are placed below each other in their natural order 
and suffer no material changes. Occasionally, however, as in kya (42, II, IV), kyc (42, III), 
gya (42, VI), and gye (42, VII), a single vertical stroke does duty both for the upper and 
the lower consonant, just as in the modern ligatures efi, and so forth ; compare also the 
Kharo§thi ligatures, § 11 above, C, 3 . 

( 2 ) But there are cases of greater irregularities, especially in Girnar, where (c:) the 
eocond sign is sometimes greatly mutilated or made cursive, as in vya (44, II) t my a (44, 
VIII), s\i and stu (45, VIII, IX) ; (5) the sign for the second consonant is sometimes placed 
first (Girnar and £iddapura) for convenience sake 103 » as in std , sti (42, VIII, IX), tpa t 
tpd (43, IX, X), vya (44, X, ?) ; and (u) in ligatures with ra y this sign is either (both 
in Girnar and Siddapura) inserted in the vertical lines of the other consonant ( kra , 9, X ; 
tram , 23, X ; dra, 25, XII ; bra t 30, X ; vra % 36, X ; sru, 39, X), or (in Girnar alone) 
is indicated by a small hook at the top of the combined sign ( trai , 23, IX ; pra t prd t 
28, IX, X ; &c.). The position of ra always remains the same, whether it is to be pronounced 
before or after the combined consonant, and thus 36, X, has the value both of rva and 
of vra. The insertion of ra in the left vertical of ba in bra (30, X) probably goes back to 
the period when the writifag went from the right to the left. Otherwise it ought to 
stand in the right vertical. 


§ 17 .—The Dravidi of Bhattiprolu : Plate II. 

To the remarks on the value of the Dravidi of Bhattiprolu for the history of writing 
in India (above, page 23), and to the explanations of its peculiar signs (above, § 6, A, 3, 7, 12, 
15, 18 ; B, 4 c, 5 ; and C, 2), I have now to add the reasons for the assumed reading of the 
sign in pi. II, 38, XIII-XV. It seems to me certain that originally it had the value of 
For there can be no doubt that it expresses a sibilant, and that the Dravidi is, like the 
Brahml, an alphabet invented in order to write Sanskrit (see above, § 6, C, 2). As signs 
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for two of the three Sanskrit sibilants are easily recognisable -the palatal in 3 7, 
and the dental in 39, XIII, XIV, XV,-the third eign can only have b.en intend.d to e p 
.. „ . .... . n „ t : f n different question, whether in the words of tbe i'raKTC 

present impossible. It could be given only if we knew “°” r r‘ °t use of fa in iamapa*- 
the Kistna districts [39] than is actually t e case. ® -.-g-egged two sibilants ; and it can 
ianani (Bhattiprolu, No. X) mdicates* * ^* fly {or §, a3 often happens in the Jaina 

only be doubted, whether $ has < whefc her it was still the lingual sibilant, 

inscriptions from Mathura (o0 “ Pare o{ EI t ^’^; idT> which require s special mention, is, that its 
Another point in the chara , . present characteristic peculiari- 

Bigns, which agree with tjiose of the ra mi, in se ^ an galar A, A ; (2) in the hh [10, 

ties of the southern variety. This may be seen vertical with a hook at the top i 

s-isi rrr t :retr:: 52—- - - 

“tf"’Gi^n ““Vnd 4 ( 5 rin”' S ,thth UsUy hs, the sfrsighl sidclimh, - in Gir.hr snd 

Siddiipura.- . . -r fnll _ d w ith the stone vessels, shows 

As the inscription on the crystal prism ( • • ^ followg that the Dravidi was 

the ordinary Brahmi except in the da opening o '.. j t h the common old Indian 

not used exclusively even in the Kistna districts but W**yn**bM «> 

alphabet. The small number of the inscriptions * 0 fix with 

anything definite regarding the spread of t 13 a ® ia ' ’ Kub j ra j£ a or Khubiraka Kubera) is not 

certainty the time and the duration of its use. 8 never a bsolutely certain paleographic 

known from other sources, we can only fall back on e ne^ ^ ^ fc ime immediately after 

indications. The signs, which agree with the Brahmi, p oco urrence of the 

' ASoka, or about B.O. 200. In favour of this estima e 13 ^,^ j s a lways represented by a 
long verticals, the invariably round q> and t e r > 
straight line. 


§ 18 ._ The last four alphabets of Plate II. 

. • „„ of "DaSaratha (col. XVII), which very probably belong 

In addition to the inscrip 10 a bove § 16, A), only those of the Ceta king 

i”>‘ Ih. end of the 3rd “"‘“7 ,J Ih. i-h» «— Ndyeniklf in 

haravela of Kalmga (cols. • XXIV) can be dated approximately. Kbaravelas 

fc be Nanaghat cave (cols. X * B 0 . 157 and 147, as the king's thirteenth 

inscription must have been incise e ,. fche fcJme o{ fc h e Muriya (Mauriya) kings 164 ,** 

yea^is said to correspond to ' th ® ^ in8C ription. For, according to Une 4, Kharavela 

end if Hie. nl.o Ih. «« of ^wolrn king died Si ,ab.,i. This Sif.knpi 

assisted in the secon Andhra prince of that name mentioned in the Puraijae, 

probably i. identical with the 6. t Andb», pr ^ 

whose inscribed image is fonnd in the JNanagnay 
8 


4 
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inscription, which was incised duriDg the regency of Sutakani’s widow Nayanika, cannot 
be much later than B.C. 160 lc5 . 

Paleographic evidence is almost the only help for fixing the time of Dhanabhuti's ins¬ 
cription on the toraTjiuk of the Bharahut Stupa (col XVIII), which was incised “during 
the rule of the Sungas, ’ as well as that of the Pabhosa cave inscriptions (col* XIX) 
and of the oldest votive documents from Mathura (col. XX), all of which offer (see above, 
§ 15, 5) the Sunga type of the ancient Brahmi. To judge from the evidently dose 
connection of their characters, partly with the younger Maurya alphabet and partly with 
the Kalihga script, the signs of cols. X\ III, XIX, probably belong to the second century 
B.O. Those of col. XX may date from the first century B.O., as the elongation of the 

lower parts of the verticals of A, A (l, 2), the broad back of ia (37), the cursive la (41) 

and the subscribed ra in dra (42), which is twisted to the left, point to a later time. 

The tendency to shorten the upper vertical lines, mentioned already above (§ 16, A)# 
is, though here and there nob fully carried through, common to all the four scripts. 
The broadening of the letter or of the lower parts of ga, ta t pa, blia t ya> la, sa and 

ha, ig found only in the lasfc [40] three alphabets ; and the thickening of the tops of 

the upper verticals, and the use of the so-called Serif, are particularly remarkablo 
only in the Sunga and Kalihga alphabets. Tendencies in the direction of later developments 
Me found, not only in the letters of ool. XX, already mentioned, but also in the round 
(20, XXII, XXIII), so characteristic for the latter southern alphabets, in 11 % with 
the curved upper horizontal line (22, XVIII, XIX) in the partly or entirely angular 
ma (32,. XIX, XXII), in the semicircular medial S of ki (9, XXII), hi (30, XXII), and 
v* (86. XXIV), as well as in the detached o of go ( 11, XXII), \ho (19, XXIV) and 
0 (24, XXIV). The single medial an of the plate, in pau (28, XVIII), deserves to be noted. 

As regards the geographical distribution of these typos, the younger Maurya alphabet 
ngs not only to the north-east ( Bihar), hut also to the north-west, where its ja and 
f? Qr ® foUnd on the ooin9 ot fc ho two Indo-Grecian kings, mentioned above ( § 15, 4 ). The 

a alphabet is of course that of the south-eastern coaBt, and the. type of the 

anaghat; inscriptions that of the western Dekhan. Finally, the Sunga type probably 
©presents the script of the centre of India. It, however, extends also to the west, as 
0 same or very similar characters are found in the caves of the Maratha country ; compare 
8 15 above, 5, note 153. 

Very little can be said regarding the duration of the use of these scripts. The 

Indo-Grecian coins show that the younger Maurya characters were U 3 ed in the first half 

of the 2nd century B.O. 106 The Kalihga script is visible also in the inscriptions of 

Kharavelas next-• descendants. 107 If Burgess has correctly fixed the time of the Pitalkhora 
caves, it would follow that the script of the Nanaghat inscriptions continued to be used in 
the first century A. D. 

§ 19.—THE PRECURSORS OF THE NORTHERN ALPHABETS. 

A.—The Alphabet of the Northern K$atrapas : Plate III, 

Immediately connected with the latest forms of the Sunga type in the oldest 
Jaina inscriptions from Mathura (pi. II, col. XX) is the alphabet of the Northern 
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K§atrapa9 on the coins and in the inscriptions of the Mahak.?itrapa Rajuvula or Raipjubula 
and ot his son faodasa or Sudasa, who ruled in the first century B. 0. or A. D. (?) 
over the same town 189 . And some "arohaio’’ votive inscriptions from Mathura, as well 
as legends on oertain Indian ooins, exhibit the early letters of the same typo 

The characteristics of this type (pi. Ill, cols. I, II) are the equalisation of all 

the upper verticals, except in la (38, I) ; the constant use of the Serif, occasionally 

replaced as in bha (23, I), by a nail-head or wedge ; and tbe constant use of angular 

forms for glia (10, I), ja (13, I, II), pa (26, I. II), pha (27, I), mu (30, I, II). 

(33 I) sa (36, I), and ha (38, I, II). Other, mostly cursive, innovations are found 

in the’peculiar ca ( 11 , I) » in the slanting angular cfa ( 18, I) ; in da (23. I) 5 in the 

broadened bha (29, I, II).; in ro with the curve at the end (32, I, II). which occa¬ 
sionally reappears also later (see pi. IV, 33, IV) in northern inscriptions ; in the 
media vowels a (which in ha, 38, II, rises upwards, but in rS. 32, I, keeps its 

anetot Inrml.iOn U. 23. 1). .(I. '»* 10 I, and H35 II), >» ths■ - 

the Anusvara above the line (in tftqi. 20, I). The ha shows, besides the old form 
in 7 I II, the later one with the bent bars in ft 9 . (40. I). The upper part of _the 
abnormal va (34, II) with two triangles, which sometimes is found- also in the Ku 9 aoa 
inscriptions 171 and elsewhere, [ 4 l] probably represents a hollow wedge. The inscriptions o 
... P , . .. fi ra ». tima show 172 the medial r which consists, exaotly like that 

of 10 the Kuanna inscriptions in T (34, III), of a straight line slanting towards the left. 

B —-The alphabet of the Kufrna inscriptions : Plate III 
The next step in the development of the Brahmi of Northern India is illustrated 

by >h. inscription!, iron, the time .1 tb. »»*■* *«• K-**- ***** f 
Vaeudeva (plat. lit. cols. III-V). the first .»»« whom mad. an end ot th. ml. of the older 
Sak.e in th. ..stern and soul.,erh Pafijab. Th. inscript,on. w.th th. names ot these 
kings, which run from th. year 4 to th. year 93 (aocordmg to th. um.lly accepted 

# ,, A , - f A D 77-78, or of tho 4th century of the Seleuoid era) 173 , 

opinions, of the Saka era or a. » i ' . . . . , 

are very numerous in Mathura and its neighbourhood and are found also in ess cm 

Bajputana and in tbe O.ntral Indian Agency (Siinci)”-. In ep.te ot great variations 
. f. . , . occasionally exhibit the more modern forms in the older 

in e sing e s ®' 9 ' lior f orm9 of the Northern Kgatrapa typo in the later docu- 
mscrip ions an 0 a very characteristic appearance, and nobody who once 

ments, the a p a e - letters of the KuPana period will ever make a mistake 

has seen the squat and broad lehuei 

by asa'gnmg them t^othcrjime ^b^ toU<>wtiiJ innovations deserve special mention” 5 

(1) Side by "side with more ancient signs the A of col. IV shows a form leading np tn the 
modern A of the Niig.ri oi W.etern India ! compare also pi IV. d. IX, XI II. (2) The 
bar denoting the length ot 1 is attached low down (2, III. IV) ; compare pi. IV, 2, VII ff. 
(3) Three strokes, one of which is set up vertically, take the place of the three dots of I 
(3. III). (4) The’ horizontal stroke of U occasionally shows a curve at the loft end 
(4, IV). (5) The base of the triangular E (5, IV, V) is mostly at the top; compare pi. 
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IV, 5, X ff. (6) The kha (8, III-V) is mostly triangular below, and its hook is often 
small. (7) One of the two originally horizontal strokes of ria is always turned into a curve 
notched in the middle, and sometimes both are changed in this manner, as in 20, III, IV ; 
occasionally the vertical is split up into two lines, which are attached to the ends oi the 
left horizontal line, each bearing a portion of the curved top-bar (20, V). (8) Tne ta shows 
sometimes, but rarely, a loop, as in sti (43, IV). (9) The lower end of da (23, III-V) is 
drawn further to the right, and the bulge on the right becomes larger. (L0) The dha 
(24, III, IV)- becomes narrower and pointed at the ends. (11) The horizontal stroke of na 
is curved (25, III) ox looped (25, IV), whereby the still more modern looking form in 25, 

V, is developed. (12) The ya (31, III-V) mostly has a hook or circle on the left limb, 

and in ligatures is either looped as in ryya (42, III), or bipartite as in ryya (41, V). (13) 

The va is occasionally rounded on the left (34, V), or becomes similar to ca, as in 

rwa (42, IV). (14) The ka (3 >, III-V) becomes narrower, and its middle stroke lies 
horizontally across the interior ; sometimes the left down-stroke bears a Serif at the end, or 
the right one is made longer, just as in ga (9, V) ; compare pi. IV, 36# I ff. (15) The oentral 
bar of (36, III-V) goes straight across the interior of the letter. (16) The left limb of 
$a is occasionally, but rarely, turned into a loop (37, IV) ; compare plate IV, 38, I ff. 

Ail these peculiarities, as well as the advanced forms of $he medial vowels, of d in 

rS (32, IV), of u in ku ( 7, IV, V) and in 8tu (43, V) 176 , and of o in to (21, IV), reappear 

constantly in the northern alphabets of the next period, those of the Gupta inscriptions 
(pl. IV, dols. I-VII) and of the Bower MS. (pi. VI, cols. I-III), or are precursors of the 
forms of those documents. The literary alphabets used in Mathura during the first two 

centuries A.D., very likely were identical with or closely similar to the later ones, and the 

admixture of older forms, observable in the inscriptions of the Ku^ana period, may be due 
purely to an imitation of older votive inscriptions. 

Attention must be called to the medial x in tx (21, IV) and [42] in Dx (34, III), for 

which we have also once 1 ' 7 the form of pl. IV, 3, III; likewise to the rather common 

final m, which resembles that in ddham (41, VIII), and to the Visarga# which looks exactly 
like the modern one (compare 40, 41 IX) and first appears in these inscriptions 178 . The 
broad strokes of the letters and their thick tops indicate that they imitate an alphabet 
written with ink. 


§20.—THE PRECURSORS OP THE SOUTHERN ALPHABETS 

A. The alphabet of the Kyalrapas of Mdlva and Gujarat : Plate III . 

While the inscriptions of Northern India thus show in the first and second oenturies 
A.D. the beginning of the development of a new local variety of the Brahmi, we find ih 
the documents from Western and Oentral India, as well as from the Dekhan, the first steps 
leading up to the later. southern alphabets. The inscriptions and coins of the K$atrapa 
dynasty of Malva and Gujarat, descended from Cabana or Tiastanes, illustrate the western 
writing, and col. VI, taken from the Girnlir Prasasti of the reign of Rudradaman (about 
A. D. 160) 1 ' 0 gives a specimen of it. This script agrees with the later southern alphabets 
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(§ 27, below) in the following characteristic points (1) in the curves at the ends of A and A 
(l» 2), ka (7), no, (15), ra (32\ and of medial u and u (not in the plate) ; ( 2 ) in the round- 
backed (f a (18) ; (3) in the ba (28), notched on the left ; ( 4 ) in the la ( 33 ) with the vertical 
bent to the left ; and (5) in the medial f (see sp, 37), which is difficult to distinguish 
from ra. Its other letters, for instance, sa (35) and the tripartite subscribed ya of lya 
(42), partly agroe with -those of the inscriptions of Socjasa, and partly,—for instance, kha 
( 8 ), na ( 25) with the bent base line, pa (26) with the notch in the left vertical, ya (31) 
with the curve on the left, and the frequently rounded va (34),—with the types of the Ku§5Ina 
period. Peculiar is its (a (16). Its cursive medial u, which is used only in nu (25) and in 
ru (compare pi. VII, 33 , III), and the au in yau (31), besides which the older form of pi. II, 
28, XVIII, is used, appear here for the first time. 

The letters on the somewhat older coins 180 of Rudradaman’s grandfather Ca$(ana 
and of his father Jayadaman, whioh probably were struck in Ujjain, exhibit no material 
differences. Among the later K?atrapa inscriptions 181 , that from Junagadb, incised during 
the reign of Rudradaman's son Rudrasimha, fully agrees with the Girnar Prafsasti. The 
Gunda inscription of the same prince from the year 103 (or, according to the usual assump¬ 
tion, from A. D. 180), and the Jasdan inscription of Rudrasimha’s son Rudrasona from tho 
year 127 (?) or A. D. 204-205, show a few more advanced characters. Roth these documents 
offer tho bipartite subscribed ya ; and the second has several times the northern ma of the 
Gupta period (pi. IV, 31, I fif.), as well as the e standing above the line (compare, for instance, 
ne, pi. VII, 27, V). The same ma, or a similar Bign with a straight base-stroke, appears also 
frequently on the coins of the later Ksatrapas 182 . Its occurrence probably indicates a 
northern influence, perhaps that a northern alphabet was used at the same time ; compare 
§ 28 below, A. 

B._ The alphabets of the cave-inscriptions of the western Dekliai.i and the Kohkau : Plate III. 

[43] The writing of the western Dekhan and the Konkan in the caves of Niisik, 
Junnar, Karle, Kanheri, Kudu, &c., shows three varieties, an “arcbaietic” or retrograde type, 
a more advanced one with mostly faint traces of southern peculiarities, and an ornamental 
one. The first two appear in the oldest dated inscriptions of the Saka Usavadata or 
Usabhadiita (R?abhadatta) 183 , the son-in-law of the Ksaharata king and Ksatrapa Nabapana 
from the years 41 to 45 of, according to the usual assumption, the Saka era 184 , or from 
A. D. 118 to 122 The Karle inscription No. 19 (col. VII) offers the ‘archaistic” or 
Retrograde type, among the letters of which ylia (10), ja (13), da (23), bha (29), ya (31), 
la ( 33 ^ $a (37) and ha (38) come close to the forms in the older alphabets of pi. II, 
especially to those of the oldest Andhra inscriptions in cols. XXIII, XXIV. The same 
variety is found in some other, partly older, inscriptions of the same caves 185 , and must 
be regarded a 3 a direct development from the ancient Andhra type. It shows only very 
faint traceB of the southern peculiarities enumerated above. The curves at the ends of the 
verticals are only rudimentary. The vertical of la is curved, but to the right. The 
triangular dha (24), which appears here for the first time, is found also in other alphabets 
of this plate (see col. XI ff.) ; the abnormal kha ( 8 ) is confined to Karle No. 19. 
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Against tbia rather clumsy alphabet, we find in Usavadata's inscriptions from Nasik 
(cols. VIII, IX) very neatly made letters, the ductus of which resembles that of Sodasa’s 
inscriptions (col. I) and of the Girnar Prasasti (col. VI). They show no trace of archaic 
forms, and the traces of the southern peculiarities are faint or entirely wanting. Only 
the southern c[a (18) is distinct and constant. Noteworthy are (35, 42, VIII), whioh 
agrees with that of col. VI, the final to in ddham (41, VIII), and the tripartite subs¬ 
cribed ya in bhyah (41, IX). 

Very similar to this script is that of the Nasik inscriptions (No. 11, a, b,= col. X) of 
the Andhra king Gotamiputa Satakani, who destroyed the Ksaharata dynasty,—possibly 
just Nahapana and U§avadata,—and of his son Siri-Pulumayi, Pulumai or Pulimavi (Nasik 
14 = col. XI', who is mentioned by Ptolemy as Siri-Polemaios or Polemics 180 .. The 
only.material difference occurs in the triangular dha (21, XI; compare col. VII), whioh 
however is by no means constant. Nearly of the same type are the alphabets shewn in 
col. XII, from the Nasik inscription of the somewhat later Andhra king Gotamiputa Siriyafta 
Satakani, in col. XIII from the undated inscription Nasik No. 20, and in col. XIII from 
Nasik No. 12, incised during the reign of the Abhlra kiDg Isvarasena 1 8 7 . In col XIV, how¬ 
ever, we have a peculiar form of ta (21) developed from a looped form, a looped na (25) 
somewhat differing from the northern form in col. IV, a ra (32) with a stronger curve, 
and a la (33) w T ith the vertical bent towards the le f t ; further, in col. XIII a looped tx (21) 
and in col. XIV, a ta (21) and a na (25) derived from looped forms, a ya (31) with a 
.curve on the left, a la (33) bent towards the left, a cursive subscribed na in jnalj, 
(40), and apeculiar, r-liko, medial u in du (23), which reappears in later southern 
inscriptions ; compare, for instance, bhu, pi. VII, 30, XII, and the u in tn t pi. Ill, 21, 
XVII, XIX. 

Cols. XV, XVI, give two somewhat differing specimens of the ornamental variety of 
this period according to the undated inscriptions of Kuda (Nos. 1—6, 11, 20) and of Junnar 
(No. 3). Both agree in the ornamental treatment of medial i and ?. But the Kuda 
inscriptions extend it to the curves at the ends of all verticals, and show notches in the 
left [44] strokes of pa (26) and ba (23 ; compare col. VI). In col. XVI, there are two 
other noteworthy 9igns, the bipartite subscript ya in yya (40), and the si with the hori¬ 
zontal bar in sri (41 ; compare 35, III-V). Ornamental forms, resembling those of cola. 
XV, XVI. are found also in the approximately datable inscriptions of Pulumayi in Karle 
Nos. 20, 22, and of the minister of the queen of his successor Vasitnlputa Satakani in 
Kanheri No. 11. The first two of these documents show a looped ta and a V'i> like that of 
col. XVII ; the third exhibits the neat characters of Western Ksatrapa inscriptions. It 
is, therefore, certain that during the 2nd century A. D. all these three varieties were used 
promiscuously in the western Dekhan and the Konkan* 88 and the inscriptions from the 
Amaravatl Stupa 18 *' prove that they occurred also on the eastern coast of India. The 
contemporaneous employment of more advanced types and of more archaic ones with an 
admixture of more modern signs will have to bo explained in this, as in other cases, by 
a desire to soloct archaic and monumental forms for epigraphic purposes and a failure to 
completely carry out this intention. 
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C .—The alphabet of the Jaggayyapeta inscriptions : Plate III. 

In the Kistna districts of the eastern coast, a still more ornamental alphabet, found 
in the Jaggayyapet*- inscriptions from the time of the Ik§vuku king Sirivira Purisadatta 
(cols. XVII, XVIII), as well as in some Amaravati inscriptions 190 , was developed out 
of the ornamental variety just discussed, probably somewhat later, in the 3rd century 
A.D. One of its most prominent characteristics is the very considerable elongation of 
the verticals of A, A, Tea, na, ra and la, as well as of the medial i, i and u. 
To a later time point the cursive form3 of lha and ha, which latter agrees with the 
northern Gupta form (pi. IV, 39, I, VI), and the medial c of me (30). which, with 
its downward curve, agrees with the e of the later southern inscriptions (compare 30. 
XIX, XX, and pi. VII, 35, XII), and the medial u in tu (21 ; compare col. XIX, and pi. 
VII,' 30, XX). The medial 7t of t~ (40), in which the stroke expressing the length of 
the vowel has been attached to the head of the consonant, is entirely abnormal. 

D_ The alphabet of the Pallava Prakrt land-grants : Plate III. 

highly cursive writing of the Praki’t land-grants of the Pallava kings 


The mgmy - - ~ . .. 

Viiayabuddhavarman and givaskandavarman from Kanci (Conjeveram) in the Tamil 

districts 191 , shows in its ductus a certain relationship to the Jaggayyapeta inscriptions. 
But it is not doubtful that these documents are much later, though it is for the pro- 
sent impossible to fi* tbeir l.tos exactly. The use of Prakrt for official purposes perbsps 
indicates that they are not taler than the first half of the 4tb ..ntury A.D. Tbe b d 
Et 5 xx) with the rudimentary vertical to the right (compare pi. VII. 6, XI ff.). the da 
with a tail in „4am (40, XX; compare pi. VII, 19, IV U the subscribed tha open on 
the right in Uha (41. XIX 1 compare pi. VII, 45, XX) and the constantly looped e 
in !o (33, XX ; compare pi. VII. 34, III I.. XIII, XVII) pent to the later perrod. 

IV. THE NORTHERN ALPHABETS FROM ABOUT A.D. 350 192 . 

§ 2L .—Definition and varieties. 

(451 By the term 'northern alphabets” I understand with Burgess, Fleet 193 , and 
others, that large group of epigraphic and literary scripts, which from about A.D. 350 
conquers the whole wide territory north of the Narmada, with the exception of Kath.a- 
vad and northern Gujarat, and which, spreading in the course of time more and more, 
finally is used in a number of varieties for nearly all the Aryan languages of India. 
Their origin is to be found in the cursive forms, which first appear in the addition to 
the Asoka edict VI of Dhauli, and in a number of signs of the KalsI version (see above, 
page 21 f ) and later are found, occasionally or constantly, in some of the Jaina votive 
inscriptions of the Ku?ana period (see above, § 19, A). Their general type is that of a 
oursivo alphabet with signs reduced at the top to the same height, and made throughout, 
as muoh as possible, equal in breadth. As the oocurrenoo of anoient MSS. and various 
peculiarities of the letters, suoh as the formation of wodgos out of the Serifs at the ends of 
the verticals, clearly prove, they were always written with a pen or a brush and ink. 
Their most important common characteristics are (l) The absence of curves at the lower 
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ends of the verticals of A, A, ka, na, &c. (with occasional exceptions for ra) > (2) the 

use of the Serif at the left down-strokes of kha, ga, and Sa ; (3) the division of tho 
original vertical of and of its upper bar ; (4) the use of a loopod na and of a ta 

without a loop ; (5) the transformation of the lower portion of ma into a small knob 
or loop attached to the left of the letter; (6) the shortening of tho vortical of la; 
(7) the turn of the medial i to the left, which ig soon followed by the twist of medial i to 
the right ; (8) tho development of curves, open to the left, at the end of tho originally 
horizontal medial u ; and (9) the use of a curve, open to the right, for medial r • 

While all the alphabets represented in plates IV, V, VI show these common 
characteristics or further developments from them, they may be divided, according to other 
peculiarities, into seven larger groups, most of which again comprise several varieties : 

(1) The epigraphic North-Indian alphabet of the 4th and 5th centuries, commonly 
called tho Gupta alphabet, which, according to Hoernle’s researches 10 * has-an eastern and 
western variety, among which the second again has two branches, and with the the western 
variety of which the literary alphabet of the Bower MS. and of some other documents from 
Kashgar is closely connected. 

(2) The acute-angled or Siddhamatrka (?) alphabet with wedges at tho verticals of 
the letters, which is first found in the palm leaves of Horiuzi, and towards the end of 
the 6th century in the Mahanaman inscription from Gaya and in the Lakkhamandal 
Prasasti. 

(3) The Nagari with its long-drawn, tailed, letters, and long top-strokes, the 

first certain traces of which occur in the 7th century. 

(4) The Sarada alphabet, a northern variety of the Western Gupta type, first 
found about A. D. 800. 

(5) The eastern Proto-Bengali alphabet with much rounded, cursive letters, and 
with hooks or hollow triangles at the tops of the verticals, first traceable in the 11th century. 

(6) The hooked alphabet of Nepal, [46] which is closely connected with the 

Proto-Bengali occurs in MSS. from the 11th century onwards. 

During the 4th and 5th centuries, the rule of these alphabets to the north of the 
Narmada is by no means undisputed. In the west we find, as far north as Bijayagadh 
(Bhartpur), inscriptions in southern characters, or with an admixture of southern letters 
(see below, § 27). In the 6th and 7th centuries this mixture no longer occurs. Only 
the so called ^arrow-head** type (see below, § 26, 0), the seventh variety on plates IV-VI, 
which appears in rather late times in Bengal and Nepal, offers an instance of the 

importation of a southern script into Northern India. 

On the other hand, we meet, from the 7th century, with inscriptions in northern 
characters first on the coast, in the west in Gujarat, 195 and in the eaBt even beyond 
Madras. 196 Documents of this kind appear from the middle of the 8th century also in the 
central Dekhan, and during the 12th and 13th centuries they penetrate as far as Vijayanagara 
in the Kanarese country (see below, § 23,). But they never come into sole use beyond 

the northern limit of the Dravidian districts. 
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The ancient MSS. hitherto found in Kashgar, Japan and Nepal, the oldest of whioh 
probably were written in the 4th century, 197 show only northern letters. The palm-leaf 
MSS. of Western India, which begin in the 10th century, agree with the inscriptions 
of the period, and prove that the northern Nagari was generally used in Riljputana, Gujarat 198 
and in the northern Dekhan as far as Devagiri (Daulatabad). 1 " The gradual advance 
of the northern characters towards the south probably is explained by the predilection 
of many southern kings for northern customs, and by the immigration of northern 
Brahmans, castes of Bcribos, and Buddhist and Jaina monks, to which facts the statements 
in various inscriptions and the historial tradition bear witness. 


§ 22.—THE SO-CALLED GUPTA ALPHABET OP THE 4TH AND 5TH 

CENTURIES A. D. : PLATE IV. 

A.— Varieties. 

The differences between the eastern and western varieties of the so called Gupta 
[47] alphabet appear in the signs for la, §a and ha .- 01 In the eastern variety the left 
limb of la (plate IV, 34, I-III, V. VI) is turned sharply downwards ; compare the la of 
the Jaugada separate edicts (see above, § 16, C, 35). Further, the base-stroke of 5a 
gy I-III V, VI1 is made round and attached as a loop to the slanting central bar. 
Finally’, the base-stroke of ha (IV, 39, I-III, V, VI) is suppressed, and its hook, attached 
to the ’ vertical, is turned sharply to the left, exactly as in the Jaggayyapeta inscriptions 
(see above, § 20, C). In the western variety these three letters have the older and 

fuller forms. 

The specimens of the eastern variety in plate IV have been taken from the 

oldest Gupta inscription, Hari§ena's Allahabad Prasasti (cols I III), which certainly was 
incised during the reign of Samudragupta 202 , probably between A. D. 370 and 390, and from 
the Kahaum Prasasti of A. D. 460 (cols. V, VI) of the time of _ Skandagupta. It 

appears, besides, in Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions.. (CII. 3) Nos. 6-9, lo, 64, ^ 65. 77 } in 
Bhagvanlal’s inscriptions from Nepal, Nos. 1 3 203 ; and in Cunningham s Gaya inscription 
of Samvat 6l 204 . The fact that Fleet’s No 6 is found far west, near Bhilsa in Malva, 
may be explained by its having been incised, during an expedition of Candragupta II to 
Malva at the command of his minister, who calls himself an inhabitant of Patahputra. 
Nothing is known regarding the origin of Fleet’s No. 77, which is incised on a seal, purchased 
in Lahore, but possibly manufactured in Eastern India. 

The western variety of the Gupta alphabet again appears in two forms, a cursive 
round-hand and an angular, monumental, type. The second form, which shews very 
characteristic thick top-lines and a hooked ra (33), is represented in plate IV, col IV, by 
the alphabet of the Bilsad Prasasti of A. D. 415. Another fine example is found in Fleet’s 
No. 32, from the Meharaull iron pillar near Delhi. Specimens of the cursive form are given 
in col. VII from the Indor copper-plate of A. D. 465, in col. VIII from Toramana’s Kura 

inscription probably of the second half of the 5th century 206 , and in col. IX from the 

Karltalai copper-plate of JayaDiitba of Uccakalpa, dated the year 174 or probably A.D.,423 906 

9 





The game type i 9 found in Fleet’s Nos. 4, 13, 16, 19,22-31,36,61,63,66^ 67,69,74,76, 
and in the Jaina votive inscriptions fron Mathura, New Series', Nos. 38, 39 20 '. It deserves 
to be noted that Fleet’s No. 13 from Bhitari is found in a district whore one would expect 
the eastern variety. Fleet’s No. 61, the JaiDa inscription from Udayagiri in Malva, shows 
a mixture of the northern characters with southern ones, as it offers throughout A, A, 
with a curve, and once a southern j\ Perhaps the same may be said of Fleet’s No, 59, tLe 
Bijayagadh inscription from Bhartpur in Riijputana, where ra shows a curve at the end and 
medial i and » resemble those in plate III, col. XVI. The characters on the Gupta coins 308 
are frequently retrograde, and offer, e. g.. the angular ma of tho Ku.?ilna period. 

B.— Characteristics of the epigraphic Gupta alphabet. 

The following particularly important or characteristic peculiarities of the Gupta 
inscriptions deserve to be noticed iD detail :— 

(1) The lower parts of the right-hand vertical of A, A, ga t c}a t ta, bha , and sa are 
so much elongated, and those of ka and ra remain so long, that these eight signs have about 
double the length of those without verticals. ThiB is particularly visible in the older stone 
inscriptions ; on the copper-plates they are often shortened. 

(2) The right-hand portion of glia , pa t pha , and sa shows an acute angle, whereby 
later the development of tails or verticals on the right of these signs has been caused. 

(3) Since the middle of the 5th century, the lower portion of the left limb of A 
(1, IX, XI) shows the curve, open to the left, which appears in all the later forms of the 
letter ; the sign of the length of A (2, VII-IX) [48] is attached to the foot of the right vertical. 

(4) In addition to the I of the Ku§ana period (3, I, V), there occur, owing to the predi¬ 
lection for letters flattened at the top, the also later frequent I with two dots above (3, VII), 
and that consisting of a short horizontal line with two dots below (3# IX), which latter is 
the parent of the later southern I (plates VII, VIII, and § 28 below) and of that of the 
Nagarl (below, § 24, A, 4). 

(o) The rudimentary curves at the left end of U t D and O are more fully developed 
in the 5th century ; compare above, § 19, B, 4. 

(6) The guttural iia begins to appear instead of tho Anusvara before ba and ha (11, 
V T II), perhaps in consequence of the faulty pronunciation, blamed in the J$ik§aQ 209 . 

(7) Tho third horizontal line of ja (14, I*III, VII, VIII) begins to slant downwards, 
and occasionally shows a curve at the end, whereby later the new forms of cols XXI-XXIII 
are caused. 

(8) The palatal na (16, I, II ; 42, I, VI, VII, XI) is frequently made cursive 
and round, and is occasionaHy laid on the side in order to save space ; compare also 
jnak, plate III, 40, XIV. But older, angular, forms likewise occur (42, V). 

(9) The (a (17, I-III, IX) is often flattened down at the top. 

(10) The n% of 2L. I, II, shows a little stroke at the right end, caused by an 
inexact formation of the hook on the right, and in the second sign a cursive loop on 
the left ; in 21, III, the letter has been laid on the side and somewhat resembles the 
Nagarl na* 
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(11) The tha (23, I, V-IX) is mostly elliptical or flattened on the right, and a 

cross-bar often replaces the dot in the centre ; but the old form likewise survives 
(23, II, III.) 210 . 

(12) The ya (32, 1-IX) is mostly tripartite, but sometimes, particularly in ye, 

yai and yo, transitional forms with the loop, like the later ones in 32, XIII, XVI, 
appear, which lead up to the bipartite pa 211 . The old st instance of the independent 
looped ya is found in Fleet's No. 59 of A. D. 371, but the IvuRana inscriptions show 

the looped subscript ya even earlier (see above, §19, B, 12). 

(13) The left limb of sa (38, I-III, V, VI, VIII) orton becomes a loop, as 

happens already in some Ivufjana inscriptions (§19. B, 16). A substitute for the loop 

ie the triangle (probably giving the outlines of a wedge), which occurs m the t ree 
most ancient inscriptions from Nepal ; compare the later sa of 38, XII. But the older hook 


is equally common. , .. r -i 

(14) The rare la (40, I-III) is found e^lso in Fleet s !So. .67, line 1. 

(15) The signs for' the medial vowels agree in many particulars with those of 

the Kusana period. But the open semicirele for 5 in in (17, II) "Wich is found also 
in«5 is an innovation. Further,, the medial i, for instance, of khi (8, III, M, ^ » 
is drawn further to the left than in the earlier inscriptions. In some inscriptions 

like Mathura, New Series, Nos. 39, 39, the medial 7 consists merely of a curve, going 
. tha right though the form with two horns (as in di, 24, I), and a looped one as in 
1 30 IV> are more common. Medial « is mostly represented by the still used curve, 

hi’c.h | t ’( 33 m VI) appears abnormally at the end of ra ; but in pit (3, II, VI), tu, 

7,L T) an d L (36,111) the vowel rises upwards. For medial n there are, besides 
1 form in gl 9 IV). other combinations in bhu (30. II. VI) and «* (42. II) 
aD d a later very common, cursive form in dhu (25,11, VI). One of the Matras of ai and 
“s often placed vertically, as in. gat. 32. Ill ; in go. 9, III ; and in no, 21, III. * 

(16) The desire to save space causes the cursive na, ta (see sin, 45, IX) and 
t t 'tha 45 V • stha, 46, IX) to be laid on the side, in case they form the 

iL!r.l«-oto of ligature,. From the 5th ceutury, r,a (45. VII) is stressed by . 

lull ra with * Viiania (see ddham, 13. VII). eousisling ol a horizootal stroke 

\ u mnll fina i dates likewise from the 5th century ; the nothern Jihvamuliya 
"iD the Upadhmanlya (hpd, 46, III) occur already in the 4th century. 


(J, _ The Gupta alphabet in manuscripts. 

Among the types of the Bower MS., which belongs, according to Hoernle's and my 
inion 812 to the 5th century, I have given [49] in plate VI, cols. I-IV, only the 
al^ahet^of the portion which Hoernle marks A, since the published parts of his B and C 
Ire nol sufficiently extensive for a paleographic enquiry. Its characters differ very little 
from those oi the epigraphic documents of the Gupta period, especially from the copper- 
lat s The Serifs at the tops of the vertical strokes, however, are made more carefully 
Ld neatly throughout worked up with the latter into real wedges. If a letter like gha 
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(plate VI, 18, I-IV) has several upstrokes, the Serifs are added regularly to all of them. 
Similarly, the lower ends of vertical strokes more regularly bear Serifs or are converted 
into wedges or little buttons The greater regularity of the writing is what may be expected 
in a good MS., the material of which ofTers fewer difficulties than stone or copper. The 
invariable use of the Serifs has led to the formation of the ka (15, IV), with the loop on 
the left 818 (compare 15, I, III), which appears occasionally in the Bower MS, but is 
noticeable only later, since A.D. 593-89 (see plate IV, 7, XIII), in the inscriptions. Further, 
the Bower MS, offers in rare cases, eg. in prayij'iyet (fol. 3la, 11), an archaic form of 
the bipartite ya. Finally, it makes us acquainted with some signs which, owing to the 
rarity of the sounds expressed by them, cannot occur frequently in the inscriptions and 
hitherto have not been traced in those of the 4th and 5th centuries. To those belong the 
long I (4, I), in which the upper and lower dots of the ancient sign (compare plate VI, 4, 
V, VII) have been converted into a straight stroke, and further the short R , which clearly 
consists of a ra and a medial r (compare above, § L ; and belo .v, § 24, A, 7), also the AU 
(14, I. II). which fully agrees with the epigraphic character of A D. 532 (plate IV, 6, X), 
and the subscript p of nr (34, III) which consists of two r, placed horizontally side by side. 


§ 23 .—The acute-angled and Ndgarl types : Plates IF, F, VI. 

About the beginning of the sixth century we find in the northern inscriptions, both 
of Eastern and Western India (plate IV, cols. X-XII) 214 , distinct beginnings of a now 
development which first leads to the forms of the Gaya inscription of AD. 588-89 (plate IV, 
cols. XIII,„ XIV) and of the probably not much later Lakkhamandal Prasasti (plate IV, 
cols. XV, XVI)- 15 . Their chief characteristic is that the letters slope from the right to 
the left, and show acute angles at the lower or at the right ends, as well as that the tops 
oi the vertical or slanting lines invariably bear small wedges, and their end 3 either show 
the same ornaments or protuberances on the right. These peculiarit 63 are observable in 
/at 0 e number of inscriptions of the next four centuries, and it seems to me advisable to 
class tlie^^characters of tho whole group as fchpso of the “acute angled alphabet'*. 
Formerly the term nail-headed” was frequently applied to them. Of late this has been 
given up and no new generic name has been proposed Thus Fleet says, in his odition 
of the Gaja inscription 21 ', only that the letters belong to the notbern class of alphabets. 
Possibly the Indian name may have beenSiddhamatrku (lipi). For BorunI* 18 states that 
an alphabet [50] of this name wa3 used in his time (about A.D. 1030) in Kashmir and in 
enares, while the Niigarx was current in Mulva. If the usual writing of Benares resembled' 
of Kashmir, it cannot have had the long horizontal top-strokes which always charac- 
eriso the Nagari. Beruni's note is, however, too briof and vague for a definite settlement 
of the question. 

' Thu fcwo lnscr JPtions f mentioned above, which, liko the other contemporaneous 
cognate documents, are connected with tho western Gupta alphabet, mark the first step in 
the development of the acute-aDgled alphabet during the sixth century. And to tho same 
subdivision belong, among the MSS., the Horiuzi palm-leaves, which according to the 
Japanese tradition certainly existed in the second half of the Gth century 219 . Jf 
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fourteen years ago, when I wrote my paleographicat essay on these leaves in the Anecdota 
Oxoniensia the facsimiles of the Gaya and Lakkhamandal inscriptions had been acoossible# 
it would have sufficed to compare their letters in order to prove the correctness of the 
statements of the Japanese. 

The characters of Amsuvarman’s inscription of A.D. 635 (plate IV, col. XVII) and 
of the nearly contemporaneous Aphsad Prasasti of Adityasena (plate IV, cols. XVIII, 
XIX) show the further progress of the acute-angled alphabet during the 7th century. It 
must, however, be noted that Amsuvarman's inscriptions and other Nepalese documents of 
the same time have the round sa and thus are allied with the eastern Gupta character, 
while the Aphsad Prasasti and its allies from India proper are connected with the western 
variety of the old northern alphabet 220 . Fleet calls this second variety, on accoimt of 
the more marked twist of the lower ends of the strokes, “the Kutila variety of the 
Ma^adha alphabet of the 7th century -” 221 I feel disinclined to adopt the term K< Kutila\ 
which was first used by Prinsep 222 , and since has been employed by many other writers, 
because it is based on an erroneous rendering of the expression kutila ak*ara in the 
Deval PraSasti 233 . I would remove it from the paleographic terminology. Kielhorn 
likewise avoids it in his paleographic remarks on various inscriptions of this period 221- . 

During the 8th-10th centuries, the development of the acute-angled or Siddhamatyka 
alphabet progresses more and more in the direction of its successor, the Nagari alphabet, 
which latter in its old North-Indian form is distinguished merely by the substitution 
of straight top-strokes for the wedges on the verticals. Documents with a mixture of wedges 
and straight top-strokes are also found ; and occasionally it becomes difficult to decide 
how a particular inscription is to bo classed. 

To this third and last variety 225 of the acute-angled alphabet belong the characters 
of the Multai copper plates (plate IV, col. XX) of A.D. 703-709 220 , of the Dighva- 
Dubaull plate, probably of A.D. 761 (plate IV, -col. XXI) 227 , of the Gwalior inscription 
of A D. 876 (plate V, col. II), and of the Ghosrava inscription of the 9th or 10th century 
(plate V, col. VI) 228 , as well as, among the MSS. those of the Cambridge MS. No. 1049 
(plate VI, col. VII). dated in the year 252 229 , probably of Amsuvarman’s era of A.D. 
594 230 , or in A. D. 846. An intermediate position between the acute-angled and the 
Nagari alphabets, is occupied by the letters of the Pehoa Prasasti of about A.D 900 (plate V 
col. Ill) of the Deval Prasasti of A.D. 992 or 993 Opiate V, col. VIII) and of the copper-plates 
of the Paramara king Vakpati II of A.D. 974 (plate V, col. X) 231 . They, no doubt, show 
the wedges ; but these are so broad that they produce the same effect as the long 
straight top-strokes, and that, e.g., the open tops of A t A, gha , pa , &c., are closed, 
just as in the Nagari inscriptions. Specimens of the mixture of wedges and straight 
top strokes, mentioned above, are found in the Kadhanpur and Vani-Dindori copper¬ 
plates of the Ea§trakuta king [51 ] Govinda III of AD. 807-80S (plate V, col. IV) 232 , 
and the Harsa inscription of the Cahamana Vigraha II of A.D. 973 (plate V, col. IX) 283 . 

The last-mentioned two inscriptions are, however, by no means the oldest documents, 
in which Nagari letters occur. The first undoubtedly genuine specimens 234 are found in 
the signatures of the Gurjara princes on the copper-plates of Kaira (of A.D. 628 and 
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633), of Dabhoi (A.D. 642), of Nausari (A.D. 705), and of Kavi (A.D. 73G) 235 , the texts 
of which are written in a southern alphabet. In the first-mentioned three signatures, 
the Nagari letters are in the minority, as most of the signs show either more 
archaic northern or southern forms. Only in the fourth signature the Nagari is used 
throughout and is fully developed. But the most ancient document, written throughout in 
Nagari, is the Samangad grant of the Ra.^trakOta king Dantidurga of A.D. 754 (plate IV, 
col. XXII) 236 . Much of the same type are the characters of the Kanberi inscriptions Nos. 
15 and 43 (plate V, col. V) 237 , which were respectively incised in A.D. 851 and 877 during 
the reigns of the £ilabara princes Pullasakti and Kapardin II. 

The Samangad and Kanheri inscriptions, together with some others of the 9th 
century 238 , show the archaic variety of the southern Nagari, the fully developed form of 
which is exhibited in the copper-plates of Kauthem (plate V, col. XVIT) 239 , which were 
incised during the reign of the Calukya king Vikramaditya V. in A.D. 1009-10. The southern 
Nagari, of the 8th-llth centuries, which differs from its northern sister of the same period 
chiefly by the want of the small tails slanting to the right from the ends of the verticals, 
and in general by stiffer forms, besides occurs in numerous inscriptions of the Silaharas and 
Yadavas from the Maratba country and the Konkan, as well as of a Ratta prince from 
the Belgaum collectorate~ 46 . Its latest development during the 13th-16th centuries is 
found in the inscriptions of the kings of Vijayanagara or Vidyanagara in the Kanarese 
country 241 . It still survives in the Balbodh or Devanagari of the Maratba districts, and 
in Southern India it has produced the* so-called Nandinagari which is still used for MSS 242 , 

In Northern and Central India, the Nagari appears first on the copper-plate of the 
Mahataja Vinayakapala of Mahodaya (plate IV, col. XXIII) 243 , probably of A. D. 794, 
which however exhibits some archaisms and peculiarities in the Bigns for kha , ga, and va t 
found also in later inscriptions from Eastern India. The fact that an earlier inscription 
from the Kanarese country, the incision of which is due to a Brahman from Northern 
India (see EI. 3, 1 ff.), shows a mixture of Nagari and acute-angled letters, makes it 
probable that the northern Nagari was in use at least since the beginning of the Sbh 
century. From the next century, we have only a few inscriptions in northern Nagari 244 . 
But after A. D. 950 their number increases, and in the llth century the script becomes 
paramount in nearly all the districts north of the Narmada. 

The characters of the SlyadonI inscriptions from Central India (plate V, col. VII), 
the dates of which run from A. D. 968, and those of the copper-plate of the first Caulukya 
of Gujarat, incised in A. D. 987 (plate V, col. Xl) 24j , show the forms of the northern 
Nagari of the 10th century. The copper-plates of the Ra^trakuta (Gahadavala) king 
Madanapala of Kanr.uj in Northern India, dated A. D. 1097 (plate V, col. XII), the Udaypur 
Prasasti of the Paramaras of Malva (probable date about A. D. 1060) in the west of 
Central India (plate V, col. XIII), the Nanyaura plates of the Candella Dovavarman of 
A. D. 1050 (plate V, col. XIV) and of the Kalacuri Karna of Tripura, dated A. D. 1042 
(plate V, col. XV), both from the eastern part of Central India, and the plates of the 
Caulukya Bhima I of Gujarat, dated A. D. 1029 (plate V, col. XVI), give specimens of the 
northern Nagari of the llth century 246 . Finally, the northern Nagari of A. D. 1100-1207 
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is illustrated by the alphabets of a plate of Jayaccandra, the last Rastrakuta (Gahadavala) 
king of Kanauj, dated A. D. 1175 (plate V, col. XX), of the plates of the la 9 t Caulukya 
of Gujarat, Bhima II., dated A. D. 1199 and 1207 [52] (plate V, col. XXI), of the plate 
of the Paramara Udayavarman of Malva, dated A. D. 1200 (plate V, col. XXII), and of 
the Ratnapur stone inscription from the reign of the Kalacuri Jajalla of Tripura, dated A, D. 
1114 (plate V, col. XXIII) 247 . 

With the characters of these Nagarl inscriptions, agree those of the now numerous 
ancient palm-leaf MSS. from Gujarat, Bajputana and the northern Dekhan, the dates of 
which run certainly from the 11th, and possibly from the 10th century. Cols. XV XVII 
of plate VI exhibit their alphabet chiefly according to Deumann’s photographs and tracings 
of tho Vise.?avasyakabha.?yal.Ika, dated A. D. 1081, together with some supplements from 
the Royal Asiatic Society’s Ganaratnamahodadhi, of A. D. 1229 248 . But a number of MSS. 
from Nepal, belonging to the 11th and 12th centuries, show the northern Nagarl of the 
preceding century. And col. XIII of plate VI offers a specimen from No. 866, the oldest 
Cambridge MS. of this class, which is dated A. D. 1008 240 . Of the same type is the alphabet 
of plate°VI col. XIV, taken from the reproduction of col. 1 of Wylie’s copy of the 
Vajracchedika in Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, 1, 1, plate 4. 


§ 24— DETAILS OF THE CHANGES IN THE ACUTE-ANGLED 
AND THE NAGARl ALPHABETS 290 . 

A .—The Matrkas . 

Amon* the numerous changes, which the letters of the acufce-angled and Nagarl scripts 
undergo in course of time, the following more important ones, affecting the Matrkas or 
radical signs, deserve special mention 

(1) The signs for E, gha, ca, tha, dha, pa, ba, ma, ya, la, va, sa and sa, develop 

gradually the later the more distinctly,—shorter or longer tails, which first slant off 

towards the right below the bottom-line of the letters, but later, in the Nagarl, become 
vertical strokes, except in the case of E. [53] Prom the 10th century similar pendent 
lines appear in the middle of cha (plate V, 16, II, III, &c.) and of dha (plate V, 23, II), 
of pha (plate V, III, &c) and of ha (plate V, 42, II-IV, &c.), which the Nagarl, too, 
retains in cha and ha and converts into a medial vertical in the case of pha. In the acute- 
angled script, Jcha, ga, tha, dha, and sa frequently show on the right a small horn-like 
protuberance or an elongation of tho vertical, which, owing to tho flattening of the tops, 
the Nagarl again discards except in the case of dha. Both the last mentioned peculiari¬ 
ties are due to the circumstance that the writers drew the left and right portions of the 
letters separately and neglected to join carefully the two halves 291 . In course of time 
these irregularities became characteristic features of most of the letters. 

(2) In consequence of the elongation of the ends of the wedges and of the use of 
long straight top-strokes, the heads of A, A, gha, pa, pha, ma, ya, sa and sa are gradually 
closed, both in the acute-angled and the Nagarl scripts 298 . 
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(8) The lower portion of the left half of A and A almost invariably consists of a 
curve, open towards the left, which first appears occasionally in the Ku$ana inscriptions 
(see above, § 19, B, l) and later regularly on the Uccakalpa plates (plate IV, 1, IX). It 
is preserved in the Balbodh of the Marthas and is common in the Bombay editions of 
Sanskrit works. In other late specimens of the Nagarl, it is replaced by two slanting 
strokes (plate V, 1, 2, XVI), to which a third, a remnant of an earlier wedge at the foot 
of the vertical, is added lower down. This form is the parent of the A, A , used in the 
Benarea and Calcutta prints. Up to the 8th century, the long A is invariably differentiated 
by the addition of a curve to the right end of [A. Later, its mark is a downward stroke, 
which is attached either to the right of the top (e. g., plate IV, 2, XXI) or to the middle 
(plate IV, 2, XXII) and thus reoccupies the same positions which the corresponding horizontal 
bar has in the Asoka edicts 253 . In the MSS., the downstroke at the top is found even 
earlier (plate VI, 2, VI). 

(l) The sign for I is mostly derived from the Gupta form of Indor (plate IV, 3, VII) 
by the substitution of a curve for the third dot (plate IV, 3, XI-XIII ; V, 3, II-IV, 
&c. ; VI, 3, V-IX). But in addition there is (plate V, 3, V, XII, XIII, &c. ; VI, 3, XH-XV) 
a derivative from the I of the Uccakalpa plates (IV, 3, IX), in which the upper dot is 
replaced by a straight line ; and this I is the parent of the modern De^anagari I , in which 
the two lower dots have been changed into curves and finally have been connected. In Jaina 
MSS., the I with two dots above and a curve below occurs occasionally as late a 9 the 15th and 
16th centuries. The unique early forms of the long I (plate VI, 4, V, VII), as w*11 as their 
later development (plate VI, 4, XV), which has followed the analogy of I, deserve attention. 

(5) U and V invariably show at the lower end a tail, drawn towards the left, 
which in course of time is developed more and more fully. 

(6) The curve of /?, attached to the right of the ra , becomes very shallow and 
long in the Horiuzi palm-leaves (plate VI, 7, V), and this shallow curve is the precursor 
of the vertical line of the later palm-leaf MSS. of Western India (plate VI, 7. XV-XVII). 
In the Cambridge MS. No. 1049 (plate VI, 7. VII) and in No. 1691, the r-curve is 
attached to the lower end of the ra. 

(7) AmoDg the signs for B, L and L, which are first traceable in the MSS. of 
this period (plate VI, 8-10, V, VII, X), the long B is clearly formed by the addition of a 
second r-curve to the short li. In the Cambridge MSS. Nos. 1049 and 1691, L i a 
represented by a cursive southern la (see plate VII, 84, VI-IX), just as the oldest medial 
. m Id (VII, 42, XIV) is identical with another form of la ; and the long L is derived from 
the short vowel., by the addition of a second la, turned in the opposite direction. In the 
L and L of the Horiuzi palm-leaves (plate VI, 9, 10, V), the la has been turned rou. d 
towards tho left, and respectively one and two r-curves havo been attached to the foot. 
And the combination l (a)-r remains [54] also in the Nagarl both of the palm-leaves from 
Western India Iplate VI, 9, 10, XV) and of our days, the reason being no doubt the 
pronunciation Ir, . which is customary both there and in other parts of India. These 
paleographical facts agree with the tradition of the Chinese Buddhists who, as S. L6vi 
has discovered, 254 , ascribe the invention of the signs for the liquid vowels to a South- 
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Indian, either to £arvavarman, the minister of the Andhra king Satavahana, or to the 
great Buddhist toachor Nagfirjuna. 

(8) E and AI invariably turn the base of the triangle upwards, and this innovation 
is found already in the inscriptions with transitional forma (plate IV, 5, X, XI). 

(9) Ka shows almost invariably 255 on the left a loop, caused by the connection of 
the end of the bent cross-bar with the Serif or wedge at the foot of the vertical, except 
in combinations with the subscribed vowels u and x (see, e g., plate IV, 7, XIV j V, 10, III; 
VI, 15, XVI, XVII) or with other consonants (see, e.g., plate IV, 41, XVI ; V, 43, II, III \ 
VI, 49, V, XV, XVIII). In the Nagari inscriptions, the looped form occurs, however, 
not rarely also in the latter cases (see, e.g , plate IV, 7, XX, XXII ; V, 43, VII, X-XIII). 

(10) The loop or traingle of kha 9 which represents the ancient circle (plate II, 
10, VI, and above, §3, A, 19), stands, in all the groatly varying forms of the letters, at the 
left of the verticals. The very considerable differences in the shape of the left limb are 
partly due to the flattening of the top of the letter and still more to the various ornamental 
changes of the wedge, which first was added to the lower end of the ancient hook. 

(11) The dot to the right of nn, which is so characteristic in the modern Devanagari 
letter, appears already on the Benares copper-plate of Karna of A. D. 1042 in the word 
jahgama (line 11, end) 250 , while our plates offer only an example from a much later 
document (see plate V, 14, XIX), The dot may possibly have been derived from the 
protuberance, which is often found at the end of the top-stroke of the letter (see, e.g., 
plate V, 14, V, VI, VIII). 

(12) The central bar of ja first is made to slant downwards (plate IV, 14, XXI-XXIII, 
c£c.) and then changed into a vertical (V, 17, XIII, &c. ; VI, 22, XII, &c.). At the same 
time the upper bar becomes the top-stroke of the letter, and the lowest is gradually 
converted into a double curve. 

( 13 ) The right limb of the independent na of the Horiuzi palm-loaves (VI, 24, V) 
is turned upwards, and the same form occurs occasionally in ligatures. But iu the latter 
the sign is usually laid on its side, its angles are converted into curves and the right limb 
is attached to the end of the greatly shortened vertical. Hence it often looks like na (see 
plate IV, 16, XI, &c. ; V, 19, IV, V, &o.). In the Nagari of the 11th and later centuries, 
the subscript na is attached to the left limb of ja (plate V, 19, XII-XIV ; VI, 24, XVI), 
and the cursive jna of the modern Devanagari, which the Hindus now consider to be a 
Matrka, is due to a simplification of this form. 

(14) Since the 6th century, a wedge is often placed above the lingual ta (plate IV, 
17, XVII ; V, 20, II, VI ; VI, 25, VI) ; and in the Nagari a horizontal line with a short 
vertical or slanting stroke appears in the place of the wedge (plate IV, 17, XXI, XXII ; V, 
20, XIII, &c. ; VI, 25, XV) 

(15) Similar additions appear above the lingual tha since the 10th century (plate 
V, 21, X, &c. ; VI, 26, XV). 

(16) Since the 9th century, the round-backed lingual (fa of the southern alphabets, 
ending with a curve open to the left, comes into use (plate V, 22, II, VIII, & c .). 

10 





(17) The suppression of the original base-stroke of the lingual va occurs in ligatures 
(n^ja, plate IV, 21 , XIX) since the 7th century, and in the uncombined sign since the 8th 
century (plate V, 24, III); compare also above, §22, B, 10, and plate IV, 21, III. The 
sign soon after assumes the modern form and consists of a straight top-stroke with three 

lines hanging down from it (plate V, 24, VII, ; VI* 29, X\ , &c.) 

(18) The modern form of ta with the vertical on the right, which occurs already 
in the Asoka edicts, reappears in the 8th century (plate IV, 22, XXI) and becomes the 
regular one in the 10th century. 

(19) The modern form of tha, which has been derived from the notched one of the 
7th century (plate IV, 23, XVII), is found already in the inscriptions of the same period 
(plate IV, 23, XVIII, Ac.). 

(20) [55] In the 7th century, the lower end of da is more clearly defined by a 

Serif (plate IV, 24, XVII, &c.), which soon after is changed into the characteristic 

tail of the modern letter. 

(21) Already in the 7th centuiy, the right side of na becomes occasionally a 

vertical, to the left of which the loop is attached (plate TV, 26, XVIII, XIX) ; compare 
also below, §30. 

(22) On the transformation of pha by the development of a central vertical (see 
above, under 1), the curve of aspiration is attached first to the top of the new sign 
(plate IV, 28, XXII ; V, 31, III, Ac.). Bub in the 11th century it sinks lower down 
(plate V, 31, XII), and it occupies already in the 12th century the position which it has 
in the modern Devanagarl letter (plate V, 31, XX-XXIII). Retrograde archaic forms, like 
those in plate V, 31, II, XIV, are, however, not rare, Their occurrence has probably to be 
explained by tho influence of the popular cursive alphabets. 

(23) As va was very generally pronounced ba t the ancient sign for ha was lost 

in Northern, Central and Western India, and it was replaced by va in the inscriptions 
of the 7th and later centuries ( plate IV, 29, XX ; V, 32, II, &c. ). In the MSS. the 

substitution occurs even earlier (plate VI, 37, V, VI). A new ba t consisting of va with 

a dot in the centre of the loop, occurs since the 11th century (plate V, 32, XVI), and 
this form is the parent of the modern Devanagarl letter. 

(24) The left limb of bha % mostly an inverted wedge with the point towards the 
right, is frequently changed into a triangle, open at the apex, from which the lower portion 
of the original vertical Lan^s down (plate IV, 30, XIX, &c. ; V, 33, II, &c. ). Tho modern 
Devanagarl bha appears in the 12th century ( plate V, 33, XV, &c. ) and seems to be derived 
from the form with the wedge, for which latter a Serif was substituted. 

(25) Since tho 8th century* ma usually has on tho left a cursive loop (plate IV, 31, 
XX, XXI), which in tho MSS. is mostly filled in with ink (plate VI, 39, XV-XVII), 

(26) Both the MSS., and most inscripitions, with the exception of one from Udaypur 
(above, note 212) and some from Nopal (note 220), offer exclusively the looped or 
the bipartite ya , which luttor ooours already in the inscriptions of the Kusana period, 257 
and has been dorivod from the looped form, 258 In the Nepalese inscriptions of the 7th 
contury, which show the eastern sa, 259 we find a tripartite ya with a small circle at 
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the top ot tho first upstroke (piste IV, 32. XVII); the tH.sp.r les.riptioo hs, both 

° r ?"r y n,u tlP " r 0 ”” th * G “ pt * “» 3 «■„ bipertite letter. 

. ° T !° ^ exfcremifc y Ol the wedge at the lower end of ra is often greatly 

elongated in the mscnpt.ons of the 7th and later centuries (plate IV, 33, XVIII-XXI, &c.). 

and sometimes only the outlines of the wedge are marked. These forms are the precursors 
of the modern tailed ra. 


(23) Since the 7ch century, we 6nd a cursive set (plate IV, 36, XVIII ; 42, XIX ; 

V, 39, II, III, &c, , VI, 44, XV-XVII), the left half of which hag been turned into a loop 
with a litttle tail on the right. 


B.— Medial voivels and so fcrtli. 

(1) Medial a, e > o, au } as well ag one of the Miitras of ai x are placed very frequently 
above the line, and are then, particularly in the stone inscriptions, treated more or less 
ornamentally (see, e.g., plate IV, cols. XIII-XYIII). More rarely medial i and i are 
treated in the same way. 

(2) The tails of the curves of medial i and i are regularly drawn down low, respec¬ 
tively to the left and the right of the Matrka, while the differences in the curves at the top 
disappear. These forms lead up to the i and i of the mordern Devanagari. 

(3) Medial u is expressed very frequently by the initial V of the period (plate IV, 

39. XII, XIV, XVI, XX ; VI, 44, VI). [56] But an older form, found, e. g., in pu 

(IV, 27, VI), is also common and appears to be the parent of the modern u, which 

occurs already in the western plain-leaf MSS. (see pu, plate VI, 35, XVI). 

(4) Since the 7th century 200 —first on the Banskhera plate of Har§a,—the Jihva- 
mnllya is occasionally expressed by a cursive sign, consisting of a loop under the wedge of ka 
(plate V, 47, III). 

(5) Since the 7th century, the Upadhmaolya is occasionally expressed by a curve 
open above, with curled ends and sometimes with a dot in the centre. This sign is 
attached to the left side of the Matvka (plate IV, 4 6, XXIII ; V, 48, VII). It seems to 
bo derived from a form like that in plate VII, 46, IV. 

(6) In the older inscriptions, tho Viraraa is still frequently placed above the 

vowelles 3 consonant, for wh<ch invariably a final form is used ; and it receives a tail, 

which is drawn downwards to the right of the Matyka (see, e.g., plate IV, 22, XIV). 

But even more commonly it etanas below the consonant, and it occurs in this position 
already in the inscriptions with transitional forms (plate IV, 22, XI) 201 . 

C.— The ligatures . 

(1) Both in the inscriptions and in the MSS. of the 6th and lator centuries, we 
find occasionally ligatures,’ in which tho second consonant is plaoed to the right of the 
Hrst, instead of below it (see, e.g,, plate IV, 45* XI ; V, 47, II 1 VI, 51, VI), 202 

(2) For the stono inscriptions of the acute-angled alphabet, the subscript ya 
frequently is made ornamental and drawn far to the loft. Since the 7th century, and 
occassionally oven earlier, the right-hand upstroke of ya is drawn up as far as the 
uppor line of tho wholo sign (see, e.g., plate TV, 46, VIII, XIX ; 43, 45,.XIII ; VI, 51. VI). 
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(3) Ra, being the first part of a compound consonant, usually stands above the 
line and is expressed by a wedge, or by an angle or a carve open to the right. But in 
rma the left side of ma is shortened, and the top of the wedge, which is placed on this 
shortened lines, does not protrude above the upper line (plate VI, 49, VI). Similar depressions 
of the superscribed tcl are found in connection with other consonants in the Aphsad 
inscription 263 , on Hara§a’s copper-plates, and in some MSS. (plate VI, 61. XIII, XIV). 
Until the 9th century, rya is often expressed by a full ra with a subscribed ya (see, e.g., 
plate IV, 44, XVIII ; 45, VII ; and compare El. 3, 103). 

§25—THE 3ARADA ALPHABET : PLATES V AND VI. 

A. —The 5arada script 264 , which is easily recognised as a descendant of the western 
Gupta alphabet, appears since about A. D» 800 in Kashmir and in the north-eastern Pafijab 
(Kangra and Chamba). The oldest known £arada inscriptions are the two Baijnath 
PraSastis from KIragrama (Kangra), dated A.D. 804 ; see plate V, col. I. Not mucli later 
are the coins of the Varma dynasty of Kashmir, where the loarada forms are likewise fully 
developed 265 And it is not improbable that the Bakhshali MS., found in the Yusufzai 
district (plate.VI, Col. VIII), belongs to tho same or even a somewhat earlier period 266 . 
The third specimen of tho 6arada in plate VI, col. IX, which ultimately is derived from 
Burkbard’s plate I, in his edition of the Kashmirian Sakuntala 267 , dates perhaps only from, 
the 16th or 17th century ; it has been given merely because at present no reproductions of 
more ancient MSS. are accessible 268 . In consequence of the frequent emigrations of the 
travel-loving Kashmirian Pandits, 5arada MSS. are found in many towns of North-Western 
India and further east in Benares, and marginal glosses in Saradu characters are found even 
in ancient Nagri MSS. from Western India 269 . A [57] modern cursive variety of the 6arada 
is the so-called Takkarl or Takari 279 of the Dogras in Jammu and the neighbourhood, which 
of late has been imported also into Kashmir. 

B. —-A general characteristic of the Sarada of all periods is found in the stiff, thick 
strokes which give the characters an uncouth appearance and a certain resemblance to 
those of the Ku§ana period. Tho following signs show, already in the earliest period, 
peculiar developments :— 

(1) The /, which consists of two dots, placed side by side, and (compare the I of 
the Bower MS.) a ra-like figure below, which represents the other two dots (plate V, 4, I ; 
VI, 4, IX). 

(2) The quadrangular ca (plate V, 15, I ; VI, 20, VIII, IX). 

(3) Tiie lingual r/a, which shows in the middlo a loop, instead of an acute angle, and 
a wedge at the end (plate V, 22, I > VI, 27, VIII, IX). 

(4) Tho dental ta, which, being derived from a looped form, has lost its left half, 
while the right has been converted into a curve (plate V, 25, I ; \ I, 30, VIII, IX). 

(5) Tho dental dha, which is flattened at the top and is below so broad that it resem¬ 
bles a Devanagari pa. 

(G) Tho va, which, owing to the connection of the left side of the curve with 
tho top-stroko, closely resembles dha (plate V, 38, I ; VI, 43, VIIT, IX). 
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(7) The quadrangular sa , which exactly resembles a Nagari sa (plate V, *39, 
I ; VI, 44, VIII, IX). 

(8) The angular medial r (plate V, 43, I ; VI, 43, VIII), and the detached 
o 9 which stands by itself above the line (plate V, 24, I ; VI, 31, IX), and without 
doubt is derived from the Gupta o (plate IV, 34, IV). 

(9) The ra , which, as a first part of ligatures, is inserted into the left side of 
the second letter, just as in the Aphsad inscription 271 . 

The other letters of the earlier documents differ very little from those of the 
western Gupta alphabet, and the changes, which are found, all occur also in the 
acute-angled script. The constant use of the bipartite ya , of the na with the 
suppressed base-stroke (see above, § 24, A, 17), of the i and z, drawn down respec¬ 
tively to the loft and the right of the consonant (§ 24, B, 2), and of the simplified 
Jibvamviliya (pinto V, 47, I), indicates that the separation of the 5arada from the 
Gupta alphabet did not take place before the 7th century. 

In the later 6arada (plate VI, col. IX), further abnormal developments are 
noticeable in £7, E, AI , 0, AU, ja , na, bha, rtha (which latter occurs also in plate VI, 
col. VIII \ and owing to the use of long top-3trokes the heads of several letters, such 
as A, I and ya, are closed. 

§26.—EASTERN VARIETIES OF THE NAGARI ALPHABET 
AND THE ARROW-HEAD SCRIPT. 

A.— Proto-Benyall : Plates V and VI. 

Towards the end of the 11th century, the Nagari inscriptions of Eastern India shew 
such distinct traces of changes leading upto the modern Bengali writing, and these changes 
become so numerous in the 12th century, that it is possible to ola9S their alphabets as Proto- 
Bengali. An approximate idea of the development of the Proto-Bengali may be obtained by 
comparing the characters cf the following documents, represented in our plates :—(l) of 
Deopara Prasasti 272 of about A.D, 1080-90 (plate V, col. XVIII), which includes tho Bengali 
E, kha, na, ta, tha , ma, ra, la, and sa ; (2) of Vaidyadeva’s land-grant 2 ' 3 of A.D. 1142 (plate 
V col. XIX), with the Bengali R, E , AI, kha, ga, na, ta, tha, dha , ra and va ; and (3) of 
the Cambridge MSS. No. 1699, h 2 27 *, of A. D. 1199-99 (plate VI, col. X\ which offers the 
Bengali A, A, V, R , li, L, L, E, AI, AO , ka, kha , ga, ta, tha, na, via , ya ra, va and sa, as 

well as transitional forms of gha» na, na, and sa. 

Only a few among the Proto-Bengali letters are new local formations. Tho great 
majority occurs already in other older scripts, bo it in exactly the same" or in similar shape. 
[58] Thus, its R, Ti, L and L agree closely with the corresponding characters of tho Horiuzi 
MS. (plate VI, 7-10, V)# its V with that of the oldest MS. from Nepal (plateVI, 6, VII; compare 
also the Saradii, VI, 6, IX), and its A U with that of tho Bower MS. (plate VI, 14, I, II). Its 
signs for A, A, ka, na, via, ya, oa, sa, and sa occur repeatedly in various alphabets of the 
8th-10th centuries, given in plates IV, V. Its kha, opened on the right, finds an analogy in that 
of the Bower MS. (plate VI, 16, I), and its tha, likewise opened on the right, somewhat resem- 
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hies that of plate V, 26, IX. Finally, the gn and na with tho verticals, rising on the right 
above the line, have precursors in the letters of the 9th and 10 th centuries wi^ oin ike 

protuberances (plate V, 12 , 21, II-IV, VI ; compare also above. § 21 , A, 1). ^ven he ro, 

resembling va (plate V, 36, XIX ; VI, 41, 49, X). may easily be recognised as due u o a slightly 
abnormal development of the wedge at the end of the letter, for which, lo.ms es ern 

and Central India in plate V, 36, XIII, XIV, offer more or less close analogies. the fi 

and AI, open cn the left, and the peculiar na in nca (plate V, 19, X - '. an 1U Jna l) at Q 

VI, 24, X), appear to be purely local new formations. And this .nay ho • 0 ta 

(plate V. 25, XVIII, XIX ; VI, 30. X), wbiob. however, doe, uot d.ffor much from th , 
Saradii sigu and from the final t of some other alphabets. — 

The most striking and important among tho peculiarities of 0 en 8 ali t 

discarded in the modern Bengali script, are the small triangles w,fe 0V7Qr 

side and the “Nepalese hooks’ 7 , which are attached tho loft of * ar ioua 

letters. The trianglo is found in k*i (plate V, 47, XVIII) an '^ * u vo ^ n ^ A y 
V, col. XIX ; while tho hook occur, to tho ka aod to. of ptot. V. to “ d "• tT?* • 
If further wo compare the Tarpan-Dighi inscription of Laksuianasena ’ an Sleg 

and hooks frequently appoar alternately in connection witu tho samo o . ecomea 

evident that tho “Nepaless book’* i 3 a cursive substitute f 01 ^ho ° lt3 ole 

itself is a modification of the top stroke with a somi-circle below, occasmnaUy mot wit h 
in ornamental inscriptions from Nothern and Central Inlia, as, 3 -S • maya apala’s 

plate (letters with this peculiarity have not been given in l * * ^II) 

and in tho CtindelU inscription in Cunnin'-ham’s Archaeological Beports, Vol. U, plate 33, 
No. 3. This last mentioned form again is connected with, and gives the outlines of, th e 
thick top-strokes, rounded off at both ends, which are not rare in ornamenual MSS. li ko 
that figured by Bendall, Catalogue of Sanskrit Buddhist MSS. from fsejja , P a^o 2. N 09 . 
1,2, and in the alphabet of pluto VI, C ol. XIV (see particularly lines 5, 7, lo,30, i, o7, 49). 

Among the abndrmal single signs not received into the modern Bengali, tho following 
deserve special remarks 

ol .J 1 ’ 011 !»*“« V. 3, XVIII, aod VI, 3, x, •» o«»ivo dovolop m80ls 

to ! " P '“° IV ’ 3 ’ K. 4o. But tho I aud I of plots V - 3 ’ *• "Wear 

to h. outhmo term, ; compare plate VII 3 IV-VI. 

UJ The curious (a 0 ( plate V 9 n VTV seems to have been produced by an 

r*’— - * -Nepl^; k ■ -it.. - * ib ° tr 1 ' * w< 

toe loolcol XVII °' W , W ° h '■ by th. aeoood lower curve oo the elt ; compare 

131 Th ' ‘ ‘ h “ ot lt8 Cambridge 513. No. 1<»3 iBoudoll. op. o,t„ plate 4 ), 

th, vertiLl i. 8 To , PU1 : V ' 25 ' SIX. Without a oo.ioecting stroke between the loop aod 
the terteal, „ , uo to , h> ,„. e di]eotiou lor eurs.vo forms, which is 

r V.‘°7 X l* Mm *"»*»> 1-HP io.. ■»« h - A - 4 ’ ** ««*««* 

(4) Tho triangular medial „, for instance of ku (plate V, 10, XIX), which appears also 
lrJ IjaL '- mai -' aSeDa8 Tar l , an-Dighi grant and other eastern inscriptions, gives outline of the 
cider wedge-shaped foirn, found, e , ; u tfiu ( ljlate y 26 , XVIII) and in ->u (piato VI, 45, IX) 


. 
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(5) The Anusvara of vat]i (plate V, 3s, XIX) and of Aa??i (plate VI, 15, X) has been 

placed on the line, as in the Old-Kanarese (see below, § 29, 0, 5) and the modern Orantha, 

and a Virama BtandB below ife. 

(6) In the Om of plate V, 9, XVIII, we have the oldest oxample of the occurrence 

of the modern Anunasika. In this case, it shows a litwle circle instead of the more usual 
dot, which is found in the Om of plate VI, 13, XI. Both forms are rather frequent in the 

eastern inscriptions of the 12th century 277 , whereas in the west^ 78 they are more rare and 

are confined to the word Om. The Anunasika, which I have not found in any Indian 
inscriptipon older than the 11th century, probably is an intentional modification of the 
Anusvara, invented because in Vedic MSS. the Anunasika must be substituted for an 
Anusvara followed by liquid consonants, sibilants and ha. 

(7) [59] The Visarga of vali (plate V, 38, XVIII) carries a wedge at the top, 
which addition appears also in other ornamental scripts (see, e. g., plate VI, 30, XIV) ; in 
the It of plate VI, 51, X (compare also VI, 41, XI, and the Gaya inscription), it has been 
changed cursively into a form resembling our figure 8. In the Gaya inscription (IA. 10, 
342), as well as in MSS. of this period 279 , it receives also a small tail (compare tali, plate 
VI, 30, XIV). 

B.— The Nepalese hooked characters : Plate VI. 

According to Bendall’s careful examination of the MSS. from Nepal 2s0 , the hooked 
characters first occur in the 12th century and disappear towards the end of the 15th. The 
facts, stated above, which prove the occurrence of the “Nepalese hooks” in Bengal inscrip¬ 
tions of the 12bh century and explain their origin, leave no doubt that the introduction 
of this modification of the top-strokes is due to the influence of Bengal, which, as Bendall 
has recognised 281 , makes itself felt also in other points. 

The first of the two specimens of this character in plat6 VI, col XI, which is 
derived from the Cambridge MS. No. 1691, of A. D. 1179 282 , shows in the majority of the 
letters the forms of the Horiuzi Palm-leaves and of the Cambridge MS. No. 1049 (cols. V- 
VII), with a few small modifications, such as might be expected in a much later document. 
Irrespective of the hooks, special Bengali peculiarities are observable only in I, /, E and 
AI. Generally speaking, these remarks hold good also for the second specimen in plate 
VI, col. XII, from the the British Museum MS, Oriental No. 1439, of A. D. I29b 28 °. 
But this script the Bengali influence is visible in E , 7/a, dha , and sa (compare the 

transitionaTfbrms of V, 39, XVIII, XIX), while its I is very archaic. 284 

Nepal and Tibet soern to have preserved a number of other, mostly ornamental, 
alphabets of Eastern India, 2s "\ band-drawn tables of which have been given by B. Hodgson 
(Asiatic Eeseaches , Vol. 16) and by Sarat Chandra Das (J. ASB., Vol. 57, plates 1 to 7). But 
up to present time no reliable materials are available, on which a paleographical examinatfon 
of those scripts could be based. 

O .—The arrow-head alphabet : Plate VI. 

The arrow-head alphabet, plate VI, cols. XVIII, XIX, which G. Bendall, its dis¬ 
coverer 280 , is inclined bo identify with Beruni’s blxaiksukt lip I , appears to be con- 
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fined to Eastern India. It. of course, has no connection with the Nagan, but. as 
Bendall points out in his very careful description, is the immediate offspring of an 
ancient '.form of the Brahmi. It would seem that the A, A, *a. na. ra and perhaps 
also the jha of the present alphabet have curves at the lower end. This peouliarity. 
as well as the peculiar E, noted by Bendall (compare plate VIII 8, VIII) and the 

absence of a difference between r and ra, seem to indicate that the present alphabet 

belonged to the southern scripts, for which these points are characteristic (compare 
plate III, cols. X-XX, and plates VII, VIII). Its pointed kha go, and ia likewise occur in 
southern alphabets (see plate HI. 8, VII ; VII, 9, XI, XI\ , II. , . VII 36, IV, 
XVI, XX). And the forms of **, ta and na perhaps point rather to the south¬ 
west than to the south (compare plate VII, cols. I. II. &*■). Only in the case of the 
looped sa it is possible to think of northern (Gupta) influence; but the possibility 
that it is an independent new formation is not excluded. An inscription in the same alphabet. 

and shewing wedges instead of arrow-beads at the top of the letters, has been discussed by 

Bendall in IA. 19, 77 f. 

V. THE SOUTHERN ALPHABETS. 

§ 27._ Definition and varieties. 

[60] With Burnell and Fleet. I ™a.r.t.nd by the term ''southern alphabet." the 

• f f l,f oa VTT and VIII 287 . which, developed out of the characters of the Andhr a 

“"tod, have been generally n„a since .boot A.D. 350 in the territories south of the Vindhya. 
end meet of which .till .arrive in the modern alphabets of the Dray,d,an dr.tnet,. 

Their most important oommon characteristic are . 

(0 The retention of the ancient forms, open at the top, olgha, pa,pha. 9 a*nH,a of fc he 
old ma and. of the tripartite ya which is looped only occasionally, especially in the Grantha. 

(2) The retention of the long stroke on the right of la, which however is mostly bent 

towards the left. 

( 4 ) Si turves] migiMUy opon at the top, at the ond. of the long vortiole, of A, a, 
U m and r«, a. well a. of the subscript ra and of medial » and «. 

is) The medial r with a ourled curve on the left. ».th ocoee.onal erooption. 

“"“"'Aoldtg to other peculiarities, the eouth.rn alphabets may be divided into the 

' 0U0W T^te ie «el™ variety, which, being .trongly ^ ‘>^bet., 

i. the ruling script between about A.D. £ 

western portion of the Maratha distncte, i.e. the ijoumwo sn and 

... . ,rr 'n -u-a contiguous to Kbandesh and m the Konkan, and 

sstsrs, m the part ot H.id.rab.d (AiaPt in BajputSua and the Central Indian 

which, during the 5th century oce..on.l1yooon».uo Inroad. ““ 

Agency, but altogether disappears m the 9bh century m of 

the Nagari alphabet (see above, § 21). 
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(2) The Central-Indian soript, which in its simplest form closely agrees with the 
western variety, but in its more developed ( form, the so-called “box-headed alphabet", 
shows greater differences, and which from the end of the 4th century is common in 
northern Haidarabad, the Central Provinces and parts of the Central-Indian Agency (Bundel- 
khand), but appears also occasionally further south in the Bombay Presidency and even in 

^IeiIsu r 

( 3 ) The script of the Kanareso and Telugu districts of the Dekhan,—i.e. of the southern 

portion of the Bombay Presidency (the southern Maratha States, Sholapur, Bijapur, Belgaum, 
Dhiirwar and Karwar), of the southern territory of Haidarabad (roughly speaking south of 
Bidar)* of Maisur, and of the north-east portion of the Madras Presidency (Vizagapatam, 
GodSvlrl, Kistna, Karnul, Bellary, Anantpur, Cuddapah, Nellore),—which appears first in the 
„ ‘ , immrin'tinnB of the 5 th and 6 th centuries, and after a long development leads to the 

Kadamba inscriybiuu» ^ , , , 

v rv similar and temporarily identical Kanareso and Telugu round-hand. 

^ ( 4 ) The later Kalinga alphabet of the north-eastern coast of the Madras Presidency 

an Cicacole and the 3 frontier of Orissa (Ganjam), which is strongly mixed with 

be wee later times al 30 with Grantha and Kanarese-Telugu characters, 

northern letters anu 

and which occurs in inscriptions of the 7th-12th centuries. .. 

(5) Tllfl Gran tha alphabet of the eastern coast of Madras, South of Pulikat 

1 „ a t-u A rr»nt Salem, Trichinopoli, Madura and Tinnevelli), which first appears 

(North an ou j nScr i p tions of the Pallava dynasties, and survives in the modern 

'» the *°T l Tula. 

Grantha an ^;i q{ fche Bam0 districts and of the western coast of Madras 

\ V, hi is derived from a northern script, imported in the 4th or 5th century, but 
(Malabar) poo a y influence Q f the Grantha. A cursive variety of the Tamil alphabet is 

greatly ( fche “round-hand'’, Burnell) or Cera-Pandya (Aultzsch) 589 . which is known 

found in n m the western coast and uhe extreme south of the Peninsula, and 

through inscnp^^ bag { a ll en into disuse only in recent times* 90 . Though these two 

according to urne source, they have been included in this chapter, because 

alphabets come from a aine 

they occur in the same districts as the other five. 

e 0 Q THE WESTERN SCRIPT AND THE SCRIPT OP CENTRAL INDIA: 

§ 28.-J.Hi- p L ATES VII AND VIII 

A.— The western script. 

The western variety of the southern alphabets is found in the inscriptions of the 
. , 0 „ . f ueir vassals since the time of Oandragupta II 291 , of the kings of 

--M 292 ^ Gurjaras of Broach 293 , of some of the Oalukyas of Badami (Pulakesin II 
JnVvijayabhattarika), and of Nasik and Gujarat and their vassals 29 *, of the Traikutakas 295 , 
of the Asmakas (?) of Khandesh 290 , and of the Rastrakut,as of Guiarat 29 as well as m 
merous votive inscriptions in the caves of Kanheri, Nasik and Ajan^a 298 . Ordinarily, 
T characters no doubt were written with ink, just like those of the northern alphabets 
1 S ee ab0V6i § 21 ). This is made highly probable by the use of wedges on the tops of 
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the letters during the Gupta period (see plate VII, cols. I-III) and by the thick, frequently 
knob-like, heads of the signs of the Valabhi, Gurjara and ftastrakuta grants (plate VII, 
cols- IV-IX, and plate VIII, col. I), both of which ornaments can only be drawn with ink. 
Another argument is furnished by the fact that all the copper-plate 3 from Gujarat have been 
cut according to the ordinary size of the Bhurja leaves (Burnell), on which it is not 
possible to write with a stilus. 

The finds of nearly or quite contemporaneous inscriptions with northern characters 
in Bajputana, the Ceutral-Indian Agency 2 and Valabhi, as well as the Nagari signatures 
of the Gurjara princes 3 ® 0 , prove that northern scripts were being used simultaneously with 
this southern alphabet. And this circumstance is no doubt the cause of it 3 showing traces 
of northern peculiarities in the following letters :—(l) in the kha with a large loop and a 
small hook (plate VII, 9, I-IX ; VIII, 12 , I), instead of which the true southern form 
appears only very rarely 3 ®* ; ( 2 ) in the ca, rounded off on the right (plate A II, 13, I-IX ; 
VIII,. 16, I); (3) in the ancient ia without a loop (plate VII, 22, I-IX 5 V III, 25,1); 

(4) in the narrow dha (plate VII, 25, I-IX ; VIII, 23, I ; compare plate I\ , 25, 1 -IIf) ; 

(5) in the looped na (plate VII, 26, I-IX ; VIII. 29, I), which agrees more exactly with 
the northern forms of plate IV, 26, than with the southern one of II, 26, XIII (compare 
below, § 29, A) ; (6) In the Matras often placed above the line in medial e (plate VII, 
26, V), ai (plate VII, 10, IV) and o (plate VIII, 35, I), which latter, however, has a peculiar 
looped form in lo (plate VII, 34, III, IV); (7) iD the medial au, consisting of three 
strokes above the lino (VII, 25, V; 26, III); and compare plate IV, 7, IV); (8) in the 
subscript na, which occasionally, as in plate VII, 42, VII, shows the northern cursive form. 
The inscriptions Nos. 17 and 62 of Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions (CII. 3), plates 10, 38, B, 
which are not represented in plate VII, show, [ 62 ] besides, the northern A and ka without 
the curve at the foot. A ka c! this description occurs also sometimes in the Valabhi 
inscriptions (plate VII» 8, V). 

Irrespective of these northern peculiarities, which throughout remain almost 
unchanged, the characters of this script show three stages in their development, that of 
the 5tb century (plate VII, cols. I-III). that of the 6th and 7th centuries (cols. IV-VI, 
VIII), and that of the bth (col. IX) and 9th centuries (plate VITI, col. I) which last i s 
•very markedly cursive. 

Among the single letters the following deserve special remarks 

(1) The I (plate VII, 3, IV, ff. ; VIII, 3, I), which hero, as in most southern 
alphabets, consists of a curved line with a notch in the centre and of two dots below, 
and which appears to be a modification of a form like that in plate IV, 3, IX. 

(2 ) The I (plate VII, 3, I ; VIII, 4, I*, which, like that of tho Bower MS. (plate VI, 

4, I), has been developed by the transformation of two dots into a line, but in addition 
has the curved tail, characteristic of the southern alphabets.- 

(3) The E, which usually consists of a triangle with the apex at the top, and 
is irregularly broadened on the left (plate VII, 6, I ; and compare AI in VII, 6, VII), 
and which from the end of the 6th century frequently, especially in Gurjara inscriptions, 
is opened at the top (plate VII. 6, VI) and finally resembles a northern la (plate VIII, 8, I). 
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(4) The <(a, which in its oldest form (plafco VIT, 19, II), as mostly in the southern 
alphabets, is undistinguiohablo from da , bub from the 6bh century develops a little tail 
(plate VII, 19, IV-IX\ or, in some inscriptions of' the 8th and 9th centuries, a loop at 
the end (plate VII, 43, VII ; plate VIII, 22, I), 

(5) The tha with a ringlet on the base-line (plate VII, 23, III, IV, VI) instead 
of the cross-bar (plate VII, 23, I, Il\ developed out of the ancient dot, or since the end 
of the 6th century with the southern notch in the base (plate VII, 23, VII-IX ; plat6 
VIII, 26, I) 302 . 

(6) The la with the diminutive m in portion of the original sign and the enormous 
tail (plate VII, 34, VI, VIII), which latter since the 7th century frequently becomes the 
sole representative of the letter (plate VII, 34, VII, IX). 

(7) The sa, which shows regularly in the Gurjara inscriptions (plate VIII, 39, I) 

and the Nasik Calukya inscription 303 , and occasionally in the Valabhl inscriptions 304 , 

a cursive combination of the cross-bar with the vertical on the right, which occurs also 

in the north 305 . 

(8) The §a t which occasionally shows (plate VII, 38, V) a cursive combination 
of the left limb with the Serif occurring also in southern scripts (plate VIII, 41, XI). 

(9j A number of cursive forms in ligatures, thus :—(a) The prefixed na which often 
loses the hook on the right and looks like na (compare also plate V, 19, V, VII). (6) The 
prefixed na, which especially before la } tha , dha and na (see the 7ita of anumantavyali , 
plate VII, 42, V) consists of a horizontal or bent stroke and looks like ta 30G . (c) The 
subscript ka t which occasionally, as in $ka (plate VII, 46, VIII), is looped on the left 

(compare IA. 11, 305b ( d ) The subscript ca of nca (plate VII, 41. VIII, IX), which 

since the 6bh century remains open on the right and bears the hook of na on its base. 

(e) The subscript na, which already since early times is merely indicated by a loop 

(see rnna, plate VII, 41, IV). (/) The subscript tha , which, as in other southern alphabets 

(compare, e.g., plate VII, 45, XX), is changed bo a double curve open on the right (plate VII, 
45, IV ; plate VIII, 49, I). 

B.— The script of Central India. 

The Central-Indian script is found fully developed in the inscriptions of Samudragupta 
at Eran and of Candragupta II at Udayagiri 307 , cn the copper-plates of the kings of 
Sarabhapura 308 , of the Vakatakas 309 , and of Tlvara king of Kosala 310 , and in two early 
Kadaniba inscriptions 311 . In all these documents, the heads of the letters bear small 

squares, which are either hollow (plate VII, col. XI) or filled in (pi. VII, col. X). These 
squares, to which on account of their resemblances to small boxes the script owes the 
name ‘‘box-headed”, are, like the wedges, artificial developments of the Serifs. The solid, 

filled in, squares probably have been invented by writers who [63] used ink, and the hollow 
ones by persons writing with a stilus , who feared to tear their palm-leaves. Both varieties 
of w box-heads” occur occasionally or constantly in other districts and n connection with 
other alphabets (see, eg., the Valabhl inscription of plate VII, col. V, the archaic Kadamba 
inscription of plate VII, col. XII, the Pallava inscription of plate VII, col. XX), and even 
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in Nob. 21 and 21, A, of the Campa inscriptions from Farther India 8 la . But the very 
peculiar appearance of the Central-Indian inscriptions of this class is due to the more or 
less rigorous modification of the letters by the contraction of their breadth and the 
conversion of all curves into angular strokes. This is best visible in the grants, figured 
in El. 3 , 260, and in Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions (GIL 3), Nos. 40, 41, 56, 81, plates 26, 27, 
35, 45, among which No. 56 is represented in col, XI of our plate VII, while col. X 
offers the less carefully modified characters of F.GI (ClI. 3), No. 55, plate 34. Both 
these inscriptions were issued in the same year from the Dharmadhikarcina of the Vdkdtaka 
king Pravarasena II. 

Traces of the influence of the northern alphabets are visible in this script just as in 
the western variety, and particularly in the letters ta , dha , na , and in the Matras of 
medial e t ai and o, which in F.GI (GII. 3), No. 81, plate 45 (not in our plate), shew 
the peculiar tailed northern form of the 7th and 8 th centuries. But in the ligatures 
(see, for instance, nta, plate VII, 43, X), we meet repeatedly with the looped ta and 
with the na without the loop, and even an independent looped ta appears exceptionally 8 
in the word snatandm (No. 55, line 7 ; No. 56, line 6 ). Medial au has the tripartite 
western and northern form in F.GI (OIL 3), Nos. 2 , 3,40, 81, plates 2, A, B, 23 , 45 
but the southern bipartite form (see dau % plate VII, 24, XI) in the Vakataka inscriptions* 
The Jcha, which has a big hook and small loop, and the oblong ca with the vertica* on 
the right, likewise agree with the southern forms. But F. GI (CII. 3 , No. 2, line 17, offer 
once, in sulkd % the northern ka without the curve at the foot. 

The other letters of this script frequently show greater or smaller variations 
Our plate offers a few in the case of A , ja , tha t ba and la. More have been pointed 
out by Fleet and Kielhorn in their editions of the inscriptions in F.GI (Oil. 3 ) ail( j 
in El. 3. I may add to Fleet’s remarks, that his Nos. 40, 41 and 81 have the angular 
form of ma of the later Kanarese-Telugu alphabet (see below, § 29, B, 6 ). 

§ 29.—THE KANARESE AND TELUGU ALPHABET : PLATES VII AND VIII. 

A.— The archaic variety . 

[64] The archaic variety of this script is found :— (a) In the west, in the inscriptions 
of the Kadambas of VaijayantI or Banavasi (plate VII, cols. XII, XIII), and of th 
early Calukyas of Vatapi or Badami, e.g. of Kirtivarman I, and Mangalesa (plate VIJ 
col. XIV), Pulakesin II, -and Vikramaditya I (sometimes). ( b ) In the east, on the 
Salankayana plates, and on those of the first two Calukyas of Vengi, Visnuvardhana I 
and Jayasiraha I (plate VII, col. XVII 814 ). The date of the Salankayana plates, which 
used to be assigned to the 4th century 315 , is uncertain 316 . The Kadamba grants probabl r 
belong partly to 5bh and partly to the the 6 th centuries ; for, Kakusthavarman, who issued 
the oldest knowu record, was the contemporary of one of the Imperial Gupta? 
probably of Sarnudragupta 317 , and his descendants all ruled before the overthrow of 
the Kadamba kingdom by Kirtivarman I, between A.D. 566-67 and 596-97. The archaic 
Calukya inscriptions fall between A.D. 578 and about 660 318 . 
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Daring this psriod, the characters of the western and eastern documents do not differ 
much. The alphabet of the Salenkayana plates 319 agrees very closely with that of plate VII. 
col. XIII ; and in the first half of the 7th century the letters of the Calukya inscriptions 
from Vatapi and from Vengi show an almost perfect resemblance 320 . But the more consi¬ 
derable differences between cols. XII and XIII, which both are derived from grants of the 
Kadamba Mrgesavarman issued within a period of only five years, have to be expla ned 
by the assumption that the letters of col. XIII, with which nearly all the other Kadamba 
inscriptions agree, imitate writing with ink, and those of col. XII, writing with the 
stilus. This explanation is suggested by the thinness of the signs of col. XII, and by the 
much greater thickness of those in col. XIII, and by the wedges and solid squares at their 
heads (comparo above, §28, B). 

The letters of the older documents of this period remain very similar to those of the 
Andhra inscriptions of plate III, the so-called “cave-characters.” Ia the foiilankayana 
grant, and in those of the Ivadambas Kakusthavarman, loantivarman, Mrgesavarman and 
Bavivarman, we find only few, and by no means constant, traces of the development of 
the later characteristic round forms. Thus, col. XII no doubt offers rather far advanced 
signs for A and ra, but at the same time a more archaic A, and the facsimile frequently 
shows even an angular ra with a not very long upward stroke. In the grants of the last 
Kadamba king Harivarman and in those of the Calukyas between A.D. 578 and 660, the A, 
A, ka and tcl , characteristic ot the next stage of development, occur not rarely, but never 
constantly. Thus col. XIV, derived from the Badami inscription of Kirtivarman I and 
Mangalesa, has the ka closed on the left. But this form is the only one used there, and 
it never appears on Mangalesa s copper-plate, nor on the Baidarabad plates of his successor 
Pulakesin II 821 . Further, this ka, as well as the closed ra of 33, col. XV, occur on the 
Nerur plates of Pulakesin II 322 . Finally, the Aiho{e stone inscription, of the time of 
Pulakesin II 323 , has exclusively the older ka and ra, but occasionally the later A of col. XV. 
This vacillation indicates that between A.D. 578 and 660, and perhaps even earlier, the round- 
hand forms of the middle Kanarese alphabet existed, but that they either had not 
completely displaced the older ones, or that they were not yet considered as really suitable 
for inscriptions, though the clerks occasionally introduced them by mistake into the official 
documents (compare above, § 3, page 20 f.). 

Among the other signs, the following may be noted especially 

(1) The na (plate VII, 21, XlI-XIV, XVII) which is never looped, but looks as if 
it were cursively developed form a looped from similar to that of col. I, if. 

(2) The ta, which keeps the old form of the western inscriptions without a loop in 22, 
XIII, but shows in col3. XII, XIV, XVII, a cursive development from the looped ta of cols. 
XX-XXIII, which likewise is not rare in Kadamba and Calukya inscriptions of this period. 

(3) The tailed da (24, XIV, XVII) agroeing exactly with the western form [65] of <fa 
(19, IV-IX). 

(4) The na, which sometimes has the looped form (26, XIII), and more frequently 
that without the loop (26, XII, XIV-XVII) ; the latter being, however, apparently derived 
from the looped one. 
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(5) The very exceptionally looped ya (in ya t 45, XIV), which thus is identical with 
the much older northern form. 

(6) The medial vowels :-(a) u in pu (27, XIII), a cursive substitute for the u of yU 
(32, VI), cu (13, IV), &c. ; (6) the subscript r of At (8 , XII, XVII ; 41, XIV , somewhat 
resembling a northern x (which latter actually occurs ODce on the seal gured in I A, 6, 24 
in Mxgeia ), but probably independently derived from a not uncommon r in the shape of 
an unconnected semicircle before ka ; ( c ) the exceedingly rare l of kl (42, XIV\ which, 
differing from the northern subscript l (plate VI, 35, XVII), but agreeing with the 
northern initial sign of the Cambridge MS-, consists merely of a cursive la , (d) the Matra 
of e (in ne, 21 , XII), of ai (in cai t 13, XII ; and vai, 35, XIII). and of o and au (in than, 
23, XII), which, except in connection with le (see le , 34, XII, and lo % 34, XIII, XVII), 
frequently stands at the foot of the consonant; (e) the au (in pan, 27, XII, XIV), the 
right-hand portion of which invariably and in all southern alphabets consists of a hook, 
formed by a cursive combination of the second MatrJI with the a-stroke (compare yau, 
plate III, 31, VI). 


B — The middle variety. 

This second variety is found from about A. D. 650 to about A. D. 9o0 . (a) In the 

West in the inscriptions of the Calukyas of Vatapi or Badami. of their successors the Ra?tra- 
kiitas of Manyakbtta (in cases when they did not use the Nngari, seo above, b 23 /f of the 
Ganges of Maisur, and of some smaller dynasties ; ( h ) in the east, on the coppor-plateg 
of the Calukyas of V< ngi and of their vassals. During this period, some mar o differences 
are observable in tho ductus between the several classes of documents. he copper¬ 
plates of the Westerm Calukyas (plate VII, col. XVI) 324 mostly show carelessly drawn 
cursive signs slopirg towards the right, and their stone inscriptions (plate . col. XV) 
upright, carefully made, letters, which especially in the ligatures are abnormally large. 
With the characters of the latter agree those of tho inscriptions of tho Ra§trakutas 
(plate VIII, cols. II. Ill), 325 with the exception of the sign-manual on tho Baroda 
copper-plate of Dhruva II. 320 In this royal signature and in the inscriptions of the 
Calukyas of Vengi (plate VIII. cols. IV, V), the letters are broader and shorter, and in 

this respect resemble very closely tho Old-Kanareso.' _ 

In addition tc the above-mentioned rounded forms of A, A, ka and ra, which become 
constant during this period, tho following letters deserve special remarks 

(1) The very rare B (plato VII. 5. XVI ; compare also the earlier letter in the 
facsimile at IA. 6, 23, end), which seems to bo a modification of tho northern form of 
Plate VI, 7,1, II. 

(2) The strongly cursive kha (plate VIII, 12, III-V), which is identical with tho 
Old-Kanarese letter and which according to Fleet 328 never occurs before about A. D. 800, 
hut actually appears in the cognate Fallava inscriptions (plate VII, 9, XXIII ; compare 

below, § 31, B, 4) already since the 7th century. . ^ 

(3) Tho cu , which from tho 9th century begins to open in nca (plate VII, 41, 
XIX ; plate VIII, 19, III. IV)- 








(4) The da (plate VIII, 27, II, IV, V) the tail of which begins to turn upwards 
since the 9th century. 

(5) The ba, opened above (plate VIII, 32, V), which according to Fleet 329 first 
occurs about A. D. 850. 

(6) The via (plate VII, 31, XVII ; VIII, 34, II-V), the upper part of which is drawn 
towards the right and placed nearly on the same level as the lower one, and which thus 
becomes the precursor of tho Old-Kanarese ma. 

(7) The abnormal cursive la (plate VII, 34, XVI), which elsewhere appears only as 
the second part of ligatures (as in slo, plate VII, 44, XVIII). 

(8) The Mlltras, which occasionally stand below the consonant ( as in dhe 

plate VIII, 23, V). 

(9) The vertical Virlima, above final m (plate VII, 41, XVIII ; plate VIII, 46, V) 
and final n (plate VIII, 45, V). 

(10) Tho Dravidian ra (plate VII, 45, XV, XVIII ; 46, XXI ; plate VIII, 47, II, III) 
[66] and la (plate VII, 46, XV, XVIII ; plate VIII, 49, II, V), which first appear in the 7th 
century. Tho first of them, ra, may possiably represent two round ra, and la may be a 
modification of a la like that in plate VII, 40, XIV, XVI. The occurrence of these signs 
proves that the Kanarese languge had a literature already in the 7th century. 

C.— The Old-Kanarese alphabet,' 

The third and last variety of the Kanarese-Telugu alphabet, which Burnell calls “the 
transitional” and Fleet more appropriately “Old-Kanarese”, does not differ much from the 
modern Kanarese and Telugu Bcripts. In the east, it first appears in the Vengi inscrip¬ 
tions of the 11th century; in the west, a little earlier, in a Gahga inscription of A. D. 
978 and in a not much later Calukya inscription 330 . Some of its characteristics, like the 

opening of the loop of via and of the head of va, appear however in the sign-manual of 

Dhruva II, on the Baroda plates, mentioned above under B. The specimens of this 

script 001 in plate VIII, among which cols. VI, and VII date from the 11th century, col. 
VIII, from the 12th, and col. IX (according to Ilultzsch, Telugu) from the 14th, show the 
gradual progress very distinctly. 

One of the most characteristic marks of the Old-Kanarese consists in the angles over 
all Matykas which do not bear superscribed vowel-sings. These angles, which in col. VI 
resemble those of the modern Telugu and in cols. VII, VIII, those of the modern Kanarese, 
probably are cursive representatives of wedges, and have been invented because the latter 
did not suit the writing with tho stilus . Since the 6th century, they occur more or less 
frequently in single inscriptions from other districts, Buch as Guhasena’s grant of A. D. 
559-60 (plate VII, col. IV) and Kaviklrti's Aihole Prasasti 332 , sometimes together with 
wedges. But it is only in this alphabet that they become a constant distinctive feature. 

The most important among the changes in the several signs are :— 

(l) Tho opening of the heads of E (plate VIII, 8, VI, VIII), of ca (16, VI-IX), of bha 
(33, VI-IX, which in col. IX becomes identical with ba by the connection of the two 
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baae-sfcrokes), and of va (38, VII-IX). as well as of the loop of ma (34, VI. VIII) and of 
the right limb of cha (17, VI-IX ; compare also col. V). 

(2) The cursive looped forms of A, A (l, 2, VII-IX), and of J, / (3, 4, VI-IX; 
compare their precursors in 3, II. and 4, III, V), and of sa (39, VII-IX), the central cross- 
bar of which is connected with the curved end of the right side. 

(3) The conversion of the long drawn loops of ka (11, VI-IX) and of ra (36, VI-IX), 
into much smaller circles. 

(4) The cursive rounding off of the angles of na (24, VI-IX), na (29, VI-IX), and 
sa (41, VI-IX). 

(5) The development of new loops or ringlets to the right of the top of R (7, IX), 
na (15, VIII, IX) and ja (18, VI-IX ; compare col. V). 

(6) The exclusive employment of the medial u turning upwards on the right (see i 
for instance, pu, 30, IX), which in earlier times is restricted to gu, tu, bhu and iw, but 
later .appears also in su (plate VIII, 41, II, III). 

(7) Finally, the appearance of the Anusvara on the line (see ram, 36, VIII), which 
cannot he a survival from ancient times, but must be an innovation intended to make the 
lines more equal (compare above, § 26, A, 5) 333 . 

§ 30—THE LATER KALINGA SCRIPT : PLATES VII AND VIII. 

[67] This script has been found hitherto only on the copper-plates of the Ganga kingg 
of Kalihganagara, the modern Kalingapattanam in Gafijam, which in olden times was the 
residence of the Ceta king Kharavela and his successors (see § 18 above). The dates of these 
documents run from the year 87 of the Gangeya era. Though its exact beginning has not 
yet been determined, Fleet has shown that the oldest Ganga grants probably belong fc 0 
the 7th century 33 *. 

The signs of these documents resemble, up to the Gangeya year 183, partly 

the letters of the Central-Indian script (above, §28, B) and partly those of the 

western variety, which exhibits the medial au t of the Ajanta inscriptions (above, § 28, 
A), and they show only a few peculiar forms. A specimen of the Kalinga script of 

the latter kind has been given in plate VII, col. XIX, from the Cicacole grant of the 

Gangeya year 148, in which only the Grantha-like A (2, XIX), and the ga (10, XIX) 
and sa (36, XIX) with curves on the left, differ greatly from the corresponding 

Valabhl letters. The alphabet of the Acyutapuram plates 3 85 of the Gangeya year 

87, which exhibits angular forms with solid box-heads, closely resembles the Central- 
Indian writing ; .but its na is identical with that of the modern Nagarl. The Cicacole 
plates 336 of the Gangeya year 128 show in general the same type ; but they offer 

the ordinary looped na of the north and west, and the looped ta of the archaic 
Grantha (22, XX ff.). Finally, the Cicacole plates 337 of Gangeya year 183 come 
close to the script of plate VII, col. X j but their na is again that of the late Nagarl, 
and their medial a mostly stands above the line, as in various northern and also 

Grantha documents of the 7th and 8th centuries. 
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In the grants of the 3rd and 4th centuries of the Gangeya era, and in a late 
undated inscription, the mixture of the characters is much greater, and the same 

letter is often expressed by greatly differing signs. In plate VIII, col. X, from the 

Cicacole plates of the Gangeya year 51, that is 251 3 ® 8 , and in col. XI, from the 
Vizagapatam plates of the year 254, and in col. XII, from the Alamanda plates of the 
year 304, we find a northern A, A. (1, 2, X-X.II), I (3, XI), U (5, X), ka (44, XI, 
XII), kha (12, XI\ nga (16, X), nka (15, XII), ja (18, XII), na (in jna, 19, X), Qa 
(22, XII), na (24, XI, XII). dha (28, 45, XT), na (48, X), and pra (47, XII). The 
other letters are of southern origin, and belong partly to the middle Kanarese, 

partly to the middle Grantha, or are peculiar developments. The restricted space 
available in plate VIII has made it impossible to enter all the variants for each letter. 
But the three different forms of ja (18, 46, and 47, X) show how very great the variations are. 

Still stronger are the mixture and variations in the Gicacole plates of the 

Gangeya year 351 330 and in the undated grant of Vajrahasta from the 11th century 

(Kielhorn) 340 , neither of which is represented in our plate. In the first-named 

document each letter has, according to Fleet, at leat two, but sometimes three or four 
forms. The majority of the signs belong to the southern Nagari. But Old-Kanarese 
and late Grantha signs likewise occur. In Vajrahasta’s grant there are, according 
to Kielhorn’s calculation, 320 Nagari letters and 410 southern ones of different types, 
and each letter again has at least two and sometimes [68] four or more forms. 
Kielhorn points out that the writer has shown a certain art in the grouping of the 
variants ; and he is no doubt right in hinting that the mixture is due to the vanity 

of royal scribes, who wished to show that they were acquainted with a number of 

alphabets. For the same reason, the writer of the Gioaoole plates of the Gangeya year 
183 has used three different systems of numeral notation in expressing the date (see 
below §34) The kingdom of the Gahgas of Kalinga lay between the districts in 
which’ the Nagari and the Kanarese-Telugu scripts were used, and it was not far from 
the territory of the Grantha. Its population was probably mixed, and used all these 
scripts 341 as well as, in earlier times, those employed in the older western and Central- 
Indian inscriptions. The professional clerks and writers of course had to master all 
the alphabets. 


g 3i_THE GBANTHA ALPHABET : PLATES VII AND VIII, 

A .—The archaic variety . 

For the history of the Sanskrit alphabets in the Tamil districts during the period 
A.D. 350, we have only the Sanskrit inscriptions of the Pallavas, Cojas and Pandyas 
the eastern coa B t, among which only those of the first-named dynasty can lay olaim 
higher antiquity. Corresponding iriscriptions from the western coast are hitherto 
vanting. For this reason, and because only a small number of the eastern documents have 
)e en published with good facsimiles, it is a B yet impossible to give a complete view of 
ihe gradual development of the letters. 


after 
from 
to a 


12 
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The mosfc archaic Jormg of fche Sanskrit scripb9 of the Tamil disbricbg, which usually 
are classed as “Grantha”, are found on bhe oooper-plabe3 of the Paliava kings of Palakkada 
and ( ? or ) Dasanapura* 84a (plabe VII, cols. XX, XXI) from the 5bh or the 6bh century ( ? ), 
with which the ancient inscriptions, Nos. 1 to 16, of the Dharmarajaratha (plate VII, col. 
XXII) 843 closely agree. These inscriptions, together with a few others 344 , exhibit what may 
be called the archaic Granbha, the latest example of which occurs in the BadFimi inscription, 
incised, according to Fleet’s newest researches 345 , by the Pallava Narasimha I, during his 
expedition against the Calukya Pulakesin II (A.D. 60D and about 612) in the second quarter 
of the 7th century ; and it seems to have gone out soon after, as the Kuram plates of 
Narsimha’s son Paramesvara I show letters of a much more advanced typo. It is mot with 
also in the stone inscription from Jambu in Java ; see IA. 4, 356. 

The characters of the archaic Grantha in general agree with those of the archaio 
Kanarese-Telugu (see above, § 29, A), but shew a few peculiarities which remain constant 
in fche lafcer varieties, thus :— 

(1) The tlia , the central dob of which is converted into a loop, attached to the right 
side (plate VII, 23, XXI) ; compare the tha of col. XX, where the straight stroke 
of fche Kanarese-Telugu script appears. 

(2) The sa with fche cross-bar converted into a curve or loop and attached to the 
right? side (plate VII, 36, XX-XXII, 15, XXII) ; comparo also the cursive sa of the 
western script, mentioned above, § 28, A, 7. 

(3) The sa with the ctos3-bar treated similarly (plate VII, 37, XX) ; compare the sa of 
col. XXI, which shows the older form. 

The characters of plate VII, cols. XX, XXI, show no closer connection with those of 
fche Prakrfc inscriptions of fche Pallavas, discussed above in § 20, D. 


B .—The middle variety. 

The earliest inscription of fche much more advanced forms of the second variety or the 
middle Granbha, is found on the Kuram copper-plates (plafc9 VII, col. XXIV) of fche reign of 
Paramesvara I, fche adversary of fche Western Calukya VikramUditya I (A.D. 655-6n0) 34G , 
[69] Compared with this document, which appears tj offer a real clerk’s script, the monu¬ 
mental inscription of the Kailasanafcha temple (plate VII, col. XXIII, built according to 
Fleet 347 by Narasimha II, the son of Paramesvara I, is retrograde, and shows more archaic 
forms for several paleographically important letters. On fche other hand, fche Kasakucli 
copper-plates (plate VIII, col. XIII), incised in fche time of Namdivarman who succeeded 
Mahendra III, fche second son of Narasimha II, and warred with fche Wosbern Calukya 
Vikramadifcya II (A.D. 733-719) 348 , agree more closely with fche Kuram plates, and offer, 
besides some archaic forms, also much more advanced ones. 

The most important innovations, either constantly or occasionally observable in this 
second variety of fche Grantha, are :— 

(l) The development of a second vertical in A t A, ka and ra (plate VII, 1, 2, 8, 33, 
XXIII, XXIV ; plate VIII, 1, 2. 11, 36, XIII), as well as in medial u and u (plate VII, 31, 38, 
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i Plate Vin, 34, 40, XIII), out of the ancient hook ; compare the transitional forms in 
the facsimiles at IA. 9, 100 ; 102 . 

( 2 ) The connection of one of the dots of I with the upper curved line (plate \II» 3, 
XXIII, XXIV ; plate VIII, 3 , XIII, a, 6 ). 

(3) The opening of the top of E (plate VII, 5, XXIV), which however shows closed up- 
forms in col. XXIII, and in plate VIII, 8 , XIII. 

(4) The development of a loop to the left of the foot of kha, and the opening up of the 
right side of the letter (pUte VII, 9, XXIIT\ as in the Kanarese-Telugu script (see above, 
§ 29, B, 2). 

(5) The upward turn of the Serif at the left-hand lines of ga and ia (plate VII, 10 , 36, 
XXIV ; plate VIII, 13, 39, XIII ; not in plate VII, col. XXIII). 

( 6 ) The opening up of the loops of cha (plate VIII, 17, XIII), and perhaps also in the 
indistinct cha of the Kuram plates, i, line 5. 

(7) The transposition of the vertical of ja to the right end of the top-bar* and the 
conversion of the central bar int ^ a loop connected with the lowest bar (plate VII, 15, XXI'V ; 
plate VIII, 15, XXIV ; plate VIII, 18, XIII ; not in plate VII, col. XXIII). 

(S) The incipient opening up of the tops of dha and tha (plate VII, 23, 25, XXIII, 
XXIV 5 plate VIII, 26, 28, XIII). 

(9) The opening up of the top of ba , and the transposition of the original top-line to the 

left of the left-hand vertical (plate VII, 29, XXIV ; plate VIII, 32, XIII \ not in plate VII, 

col. XXIII). 

( 10 ) The adoption of the later northern bha (see above, §24, A, 24), or the development of 
an exactly similar sign (plate VII, 30, XXIV ; plate VIII, 33 , XIII; not in plate VII, col. XXIII)* 

(11) The combination of the left-hand vertical of sa with the left end of the old side-limb, 
and of the right end of the side-limb with the base-stroke (plate VII 38, XXIV ; a transitional 

torm in col. XXII, and a different cursive form ; n plate VIII, 41, XIII). 

(12) The frequent separation of medial a, e , ai o, au, from the Matrka (constant in plate 
VIII, col. XIII), as well as the use of the a standing above the line, as in the northern alphabet 
of this period and in the Central-Indian script (compare plate VII, 17, 19, 21, 31-33, XXIII ; 
8 , 24, XXIV ). 

(13) The expression of the Virlima (as in the Kanarese-Telugu script;) by a vertical 
stroke above, or in'the Kasakudi plate also to the right of, the final consonant (plate VII, 
41, XXIII ; plate VIII, 47, XIII ; and compare the facsimiles). 

(14) The transposition of the Anusvara to the rignb of the Matyka (plate VII, 38, 
XXIV) below the level of the top-line, as in the Kanarese-Telugu script. 

(15) The occasional development of small angles, open above, at the tops of the 
verticals, for the left part of which a dot usually appears in plate VIII, col. XIII. 

The fully-developed and very constant characteristics of the alphabet of the Kuram 
plates make it probable that they have not arisen within the period of twenty to thirty 
years, which lies between the issue of the Kuram grant and the incision of the much more 
archaic Badami inscription of Narasimha I (see above, under A), Very likely the Kuram 
alphabet had a longer history. 
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C.— The Transitional Grantha. 

The series of the published datable Pallava inscriptions of the 8th century ends for 
the present with the Kasukudi plates ; and facsimiles of document of the next following 
centuries [70] are not accessible to me. I am, therefore, unable to exactly fix the time 
when the third or transitional variety of the Grantha, Burnell's Cola or middlo Grautha, 
came into use, which is found in the inscriptions from the reign of the Bana king 
Vikramaditya 3 49 about A. D. 1150 (plate VIII, col. XIV) and of Sundara-Pandya, 350 A. D. 
1250 (plate VIII, col. XV), as well as in other documents. 351 It would however appear, 
both from tho Grantha sigDB occurring in tho Gahga inscriptions (plate VIII, cols. XI, XII 
and from Burnell’s Cola-Grantha alphabet of A. D. 1030 352 , that the new developments 
originated partly towards the end of the 8th century and partly in tho 9th and 10th, 
about the same time when the Old-Kanarese script (above, § 29, C) was formed. 

Tho moat important changes, which the transitional Grantha shows, are as follows : — 

(1) The suppression of the last remaining dot of I (plato VIII, 3, XIV, 

XV ; compare 3, XIII, a). 

(2) The formation of a still more cursive E (8, XIV) out of the Kuram letter 
(plate VII, 6, XXIV). 

(3) The formation of a still more cursive kha (plate VIII, 12, XIV, XV), closely 

resembling the later Kanarese-Telugu sign (plate VIII, 12, III ft.), out of the letter of 

plate VII, 9, XXIII. 

(4) The development of a single or double curve to the left of gha (plate VIII, 

14, XIV, XV). 

(5) The opening up of the top of ca t and the conversion of its left side into an 
acute angle (plate VIII, 16, XIV, XV). 

(6) The addition of a curve to the right end of c}a (plate VIII, 22, XIV, XV). 

(7) The development of an additional loop in na (plate VIII, 24, XIV, XV), in 

accordance with the practice of the Tamil alphabet (see below, §32, A). 

(8) The complete oponing up of the tops of tlia and dha (plate VIII, 26, 28, XIV, XV). 

(9) The development of a curve at tho left side of pa (plato VIII, 30, XIV, XV). 

(10) The closing up of the top of ma (plate VIII, 34, XIV, XV), found already 
in tho Gahga inscription of about A D. 775 (plate VIII, 46, XI). 

(11) Tho suppression of the circle or loop on the right side of ya (plato VIII, 

35, XIV, XV', whereby the letter obtains a very archaic appearance. 

(12) The opening up of the top of va t and the addition of a curve to its left side 
(plate VIII, 38, XIV, XV). 

(13) The complete separation of medial a, e , oi, o from tho Matyklis, and the 
formation of a separate sign for the second half of au t consisting of two small curves with 
a vertical on the right. 

It is worthy of note that tho later alphabet of col. XV has some more archaic 

signs than tho earlier one of col. XIV. The reason no doubt is that the latter imitates the 

hand of the clerks of the royal office, while tho former shows the monumental forms, suited 
for a public building. All the Grantha inscriptions imitate characters written with a stilus . 










§ 32. THE TAMIL AND VATTELUTTU ALPHABETS : PLATE VIII 

A.— The Tamil. 

The Tamil, as well as its southern and western cursive variety, the Vatteluttu or 
“round-hand,” differs from the Sanskrit alphabet by the absence not only of the ligatures 
but also of the signs for the aspirates, for the mediae (expressed by the corresponding 
tenues), for the sibilants (among which the palatal one is expressed by ca), for the spirant 
ha, for the Anusvara and for the Visarga, as well as by the development of new letters for 
final n, and for pa, la and la, which latter three characters do not resemble those for the 
corresponding sounds in the Kanarese-Telugu script. The great simplicity of the alphabet 
fully agreos with the theories of the Tamil grammarians, and is explained by the peculiar 
phonetics of tho Tatnil language. Like all the older Dravidian dialects, the Tamil possesses 
no aspirates and no spirant. Further, it has no ja, and only one sibilant, which, according 
to Caldwell, lies between sa, *a and ca, and which, if doubled, becomes a distinct cca. 
[71] The use of separate signs for the tenues and mediae was unnecessary on account of 
their mutual convertibility. The Tamil usee in the beginning of words only tenues, and in 
the middle only double tenues or singlo mediae. Hence, all words and affixes beginning with 
gutturals, linguals, dentals and labials, have double forms 353 . A knowledge of these simple 
rules makes mistakes, regarding the real phonetic value of ka, (a, ta and pa, impossible. The 
use of ligatures probably has been discarded because the Tamil allows even in loan-words 
no other combinations of consonants but repetitions of the same sound, and because it seemed 
more convenient to use in these cases the Virama 354 . 

The occurrence of signs for the Dravidian liquids, which, though the sounds correspond 
with those of the older Kanarese and Telugu, differ from the characters of the Kanarese- 
Telugu script, indicates that the Tamil alphabet is independent of the latter and has been 
derived from a different source. Hultzsch’s important discovery of tho Kiiram plates 355 , 
with a large section in the Tamil script and language of the 7th century, confirms this 
inference. The Tamil alphabet of those plates agrees only in part with their Grantha, and 
many of its letters offer characteristics of the northern alphabets. 

Specific Grantha forms occur in U (plate VIII, 5, XVI ; compare plate VII, 4, XXIV) ; 
in 0 (plate VIII, 9, XVI ; compare col. XV) ; in ta (plate VIII, 25-23, XVI ; compare 
plato VII, 22, XXIV) ; in na (plate VIII, 29, XVI ; compare plate VII, 26, XXIV); in ya 
(plate VIII, 35, XVI; comparo plate VII, 32, XXIV); in medial u in ku (plate VIII, 14, 
XVI ; compare 41, XIII) ; in medial e (in le, plate VIII, 23, XVI ; compare hhe, plate VII, 

9, XXIV); and in the vertical Virama, which mostly stands abovo the vowelless conso¬ 
nant but to the right of n and r (comparo h, plate..,y.III, 15, XVI; m, 34 ; l, 43 ; 49 ). 

The Tamil ai (for instance, nai, plato VIII, 29, XVI) appears to be a peculiar derivative 
from tho Grantha ai, the two Matras having been placed, not one above tho other, but one 
behind the other. 

Unmodified or only slightly modified northern forms appear in A and A (plate VIII, 

1 , 2 , XVI), with tho single vertical without a curve at the ond (compare plate IV, 1 , 

2 , I ff.), and with the loop on the left, which is found in recently discovered inscriptions 
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from Swat as well as in the Grantha ; in ka (plate VIII, 11-14. XVI ; compare plate IV. 
7 Iff.), in ca (plate VIII, 16-18, XVI; compare plate III, 11. HI); in to (pla-e VIII, 
20 -22. XVI; compare plate IV, 17, VII, VIII); in pa (plate VIII. 30-33 XVI ; compare 
plate IV, 27, 1 ff.) ; in ra (plate VIII. 36. XVI; compare plate IV, 33, I fi.) ; in la (plate 
VIII, 37 , XVI; compare plate IV. 34 , VII ff.) ; in the medial u of pu, mu, yn, vu (plate 
VIII, 32, 40, XVI t compare plate IV, 27, III ; and of ru (plate VIII. 36, XVI; compare 
plate IV, S3, III) 5 and in the medial ft of la and l ft (plate VIII, 44, 46, XVI ; compare 


pu, plate IV, 27, IV). 

The n (plate VIII, 15, XVI) is more strongly modified, as it has been formed out of 
the angular northern ha (plate IV, 11, I ff.) by the addition of a stroke rising upwards on 

the right; and the ma (plate VIII, 34, XVI) is probably a cursive derivative from the so- 
called Gupta ma (plate IV, 31, I ff ). 

The signs for the Dravidian liquids, too, may be considered as developments of northern 
signs. The upper portion of the la (plate VIII. 43. 44. XVI) looks like a small cursive 
northern la, to which a long vertical, descending downwards, has been added on the right. 
The ra (plate VIII, 47, 48, XVI) may consist of a small slanting northern ra and a hook 
added to the top. And the to (plate VIII. 45, 46, XVI) is perhaps derived from a northern 
la (plate IV, 40, II), the end of the horizontal line being looped and connected with the 
little pendent stroke below ; compare also the looped to (read erroneously $ha) in the 

Amaravati inscription, J. RAS. 1691, plate at p. 142. 

The origin of the remaining signs is doubtful. Some, such as va (plate VIII, 38-40, XVI) 
and medial a (see ka, plate VIII, 12, XVI), occur both in northern and in southern scripts. 
Others are modifications of letters common to the north and the south. The final n ( P l afce 
VIII, 49 , XVI) is evidently fcbe result of a slight transformation of both the northern and 
the southern via with two hooks [72l (plate III, 20, V, XX , plato IV, 21, VII f, ; pl a t e 
VII, 21, IV ff.) ; and from this comes the Tamil va (plate VIII, 24, XVI) by the addition 
of another curve. Tho paront of the peculiar E (plate VIII, 8 , XVI) may be either that 0 f 
plate IV, 5 , X ff., or that of plate VII, 6 , XXIII. Similarly, the angular medial « i n tu 
(plato VIII, 27, XVI) and in r« (plate VIII, 48, XVI) is due to a peculiar modilioabion of 
the curve, rising upwards on tho right, which is found in connection both with northern and 
with southern letters (see in, plate IV, 36, III, XVII and plato VII, 36, II, IV). Finally, the 
greatly cursive I (plate VIII, 3, XVI) appears to be tho result of a peculiar combination 
of three curves, which replaced tho ancient dots. Bub an I of this kind has hitherto not 
been traced. 

This analysis of the Tamil alphabet of the 7th century makes it probable that it 
ie derivod from a northern alphabet of the 4th or 5th century, which in the course of 
time was strongly influenced by the Grantha, used in the same districts for writing Sanskrit. 

The next oldest specimen of the Tamil script, which is found in the Kasakndi 

plate 35 ' 1 of about A. D. 740 (nob represented in plate VIII), shows no essential change 

except in the adoption of the later Tamil ma. 

But the inscriptions of the 10th, 11 th and later centuries J ' (plate MU, cols. XVII- 

XX) offer a new variety, which is more strongly modified through the influence of the Grantha. 
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The (a, pa and va have now the peculiar Grantha forms. Besides, in the 11th century 
begins the development of the little strokes, hanging down on the left of the tops of ka, 
nz, ca, ta and na. In the 15th century (plate VIII, cols. XIX, XX) these pendants are 
fully formed, and ka shows a loop on tho left. It is worthy of note that in the later 
Tamil inscriptions the use of tho Virama (Pulli) first becomes rarer and finally ceases, 358 
while in the quite modern writing the Virama is again marked by a dot. 


B .—The Vatteluttu . 

Among tho Vatteluttu inscriptions, the ioasanas of Bh'askara-Ravivarman in favour 
of the Jows (pi. VIII, cols. XXI, XXII) and of the Syrians of Kocin, 359 as well a 3 the 
Tirunelli copper-plate3 of the same king 300 , have been published with facsimiles. Trusting 
to rather weak arguments, Burnell ascribes the first-named two documents to the 8th 
century. 301 But the Grantha letters occurring in the Sasana of the Jews belong to the 
third and latest variety of that alphabet, and the Nagari §a or (probably for sri/i) at the 
end of the document, to which Hultzsch has called attention, 30 " resembles the northern 
forms of the 10th and 11th centuries (compare plate V, 39, 47, VIII ; 48, X). 

From a paleographical point of view, the Vatteluttu may be described as a cursive 
script, which bears tho same relation to the Tamil as the modern northern alphabets o' 
the clerks and merchants to their originals, e.g., the Modi of the Marthas to the BalbodL 
and the Takavl of the Dogras to the Sarada. 363 With the exception of the /, probably 
borrowed from the Grantha, all its letters are made with a single stroke from the left 
to the right, and are mostly inollned towards the left, Several among them, such as the 
h% (plate VIII, 15, XXI) with the curve and hook on the left, the va with the op:n top 
and fcho hook on the left (plate VIII, 38, XXI, XXII ; compare ools. XVII XX) and the 
round pa (plate VIII, 45, 46, XXI, XXII ; compare 47, XVII-XX), show fcho characteristics 
of tho second variety of the Tamil of the llfch and later centuries. And with the usage 
of the later Tamil inscriptions agrees the oonsfcant omission of the Virama. Some other 
characters, such as the round (a (plate VIII, 20-23, XXI, XXII ; oompare ool. XVI), 
the ma with the curve on the right (plate VIII, 34, XXI, XXII ; oompare col. XVI), and 
fcho ya with the loop on the loft (plate VIII, 35, XXI, XXII ; oompare col. XVI), seem 
to go back to the forms of the earlier Tamil. And three, the rounded U (plate VIII, 5, 
XXI), the pointed E (plate VIII, 8, XXI and the #a. with a single notoh (plate VII, 
26, XXI, XXII), possibly show characteristics dating from a still earlier period. Perhaps 
it may be assumed that the “round-hand” arose already before the 7fch century, but was 
modified in the course of time by the further development of the Tamil and the Grantha 
scripts. Owing to the small [73] number of the accessible inscriptions, this conjeoture 
is however by no means certain. 

The transformation of the Vatteluttu ka (plate VIII, 11-14, XXI, XXII), which 
seems to be derived from a looped form, is analogous to that of the figure 4 in the 
decimal system of numeral notation (compare plate IX, B, 4, V-VII, and IX). The curious 
ta (plate VIII, 25-28, XXI, XXII) has been developfcd by the change of the loop of the 
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Tamil letter (compare cola. XVII, XVIII) into a notch and the prolongation of the tail up to 
the head. The still more extraordinary na (plate VIII, 29, XXI) may be explained as a 
cursive derivative of the later Tamil na with the stroke banging down from tho top. 


VI. NUMERAL NOTATION. 

§33.—THE NUMERALS OP THE KHAROSTHI : PLATE I 304 

* • 

In the KharoStbi inscriptions of the foakas, of Gondopherres, and of the KuSanas, 
from the 1 st century B.0» and the 1 st and 2 nd centuries A.D., as well as in other probably 
later documents, we find a system of numeral notation (plate I, col. XIV ) 365 which Dowson 
first explained with tho help of the Taxila copper-plate 3 6 s . 

Its fundamental signs are : -(a) One, two and three vertical strokes for 1 , 2 , 3 . (6) An 
inclined cross for 4. (c) A sign, similar to the Kharo^hi A, for 10 . ( d ) A double curve, 

looking like a cursive combination of two 10 (bayley), for 20 . (e) A sign, resembling a Brahmx 
ta or tra , for 100 , to the right of which stands a vertical stroke, whereby the whole becomeg 
equivalent to 10 . 

The numbers lying between these elements are expressed by groups, in which the 
additional ones invariably are placed on the left. Thus, for 5 we have 4 ( + ) 1 ; for 6 4 
( + ) 2 ; f ° r 8 , 4 ( + ) 4 ; lor 50, 20 ( + ) 20 ( + ) 10 ; for 60, 20 (+) 20 (+) 20 ; for 70, 20 (+) 
20 (+) 20 . + ) 10 . Groups formed of the signs for 10 (+) 1 to 10 (+) 9 , and 20 ( + )l to 
20 (+) 9, and so forth, are used to express the numerals 11 to 19, and 21 to 29, &o. 

The higher numerals beyond 100 are expressed according to the same principle ; thus 
103 is 100 ( + ) 3 or 10 III. The Bign for 200 consists of 100, preceded on the right by two 
vertical strokes. And the highest known number is IIC XX XX XX X IV t which 
means 274 367 . 

The few numeral signs in the Asoka edicts of ShuhbazgarbI and Mansehra (plate I 
col. XIII ) oG8 show that in the 3rd century B.C. the Kharo$thI system of numeral notation 
differed from the later one at least in one important point. Both in Shahbazgarhi, where 
the signs for 1,2,4, 5 occur, and in Mansehra, which offers 1 , 2 , 5, the inclined cross 
for 4 is absent, and 4 is expressed by four parallel vertical strokes, and 5 by five. 
It is as yet not ascertainable, how the other signs looked in the 3 rd century B.C. 

Burnell and others 309 have stated long ago that the Kharo$fchI numerals are 
of Semitic origin. And it may now be added that probably they have been borrowed from 
the Aramaeans, and that, with tho exception of the cress-shaped 4, they have been introduced 
together with the Aramaic letters. According to [74] Euting’s table of the ancient 
Aramaic numerals 370 , 1 to 10 are marked, as in tho Asoka edicts, by vertical strokes, 
which however, contrary to the Indian practice, are divided into groups of three. The 
Kharo^! 10 comes close to that of the Teima inscription, T , and the 20 resembles 
the sign of the Satrap coins, 5 , which is also found in the papyrus Blacas 371 (5th 
century B. 0.), and somewhat modified in the papyrus Vaticanus. Both the Aramaeans 









an the Phoenicians used the signs for 10 and 9fi in 

order to express 30, 40, and so forth. 9 Sam0 manner as fehe Hindus, in 

For the Kharo?thi 100, Eufcing's table nfT«ra nn 
and that given in his edition of the Saqqarah inscription 3 ^ 

certain. Hence, there remain only the Phoenician symbols * l u ^ ^ 

for comparison. But the close relationship of Phoenician ’ and Ar 8Ultab!e 

it not improbable that the latter, too, possessed in earlier times a ToT'" t™?** 

The Kharo 9 thi practice of prefixing the signs for 1 and 2 to the 100 fa # J”? 

8emitic systems of numeral notation. ° foun d m all the 

The inclined cross, used to express the 4 in the later . 

only in Nabataean inscriptions incised after the beginning of our ’ ’' S ^ 

only rarely for the expression of the higher units The lat ^ 13 USed fchere 

in Indian and in Semitic inscriptions makes it probable that TThlT ^ ^ ^ 
Semites independently invented this cursive combina 

§34.—THE NUMERALS OF THE BRAHMI : PLATE IX. 

A.— The ancient letter-numerals 378 . 

In the Brahml inscriptions and coin-legends we fin,} „ „ ,. 

notation, the explanation of which is chiefly due to J. Stevenson e"'^^! 878 Dnm6ral 

Bhau DajI and Bbagvanlal IndrajI 37 *. Up to the year A. D 594 95 - fc ifl \ 3na °" > * ha ‘ m - 
and later together with the decimal system 375 Tt nnn . 6 n86d excluslvel J r . 

MS. and in the other MSS. from Kalhg a “ 73 ,' " ZTll 1 “ ^ 

system,—chiefly in the pagination,—in the old MSS. of the°J ’ ^ Tto ^ Declmal 

and of the Bauddhas of Nepal as late as the 16th century 377 AnTthe M l^T 
have preserved it to the present day- 78 . 7 ' A d th Mala y4am MSS. 

In this system, 1 to 3 are expressed bv horizontal at^w. 

: « ro . ;4to910to 90 . m 1000 , «. oi 

a ligature) } the intermediate and the higher numbers hv Kmnna . I or 

fundamental signs. In order to express figures consisting of tens and units or oT^u^ a* 
tens and units, and so forth, the symbols for the smaller numbers ’are placed 
unconnected to the right of, or vertically below, the higher ones The fir • V 

is followed in all inscriptions and on most coins, the second on a few coins 373 . 
pagmatmn of all manuscripts. In order to express 200 and 2000 one short ^ ^ 

added to the right of 100 and 1000. Similarly, 300 and 3000 are formed by the addV 

4 10*9° d4°t e8 7n° tte 8ame 6lem0Ilfcs * t75] U ^res of 100 and 1000 with the signs for 

4 to 9 and 4 to 70, stood for 400 to 900 and 4000 to 70000 fthn kioi, <■ i ® 9 or 

and the smaller figures are connected with the right side of the larger ones. ^ ^ ‘ 

The Jaina MSS. offer, however, an exception in the case of 400 
In the pagination of their MSS., both the Jainas and the Bauddhas , ?, 

the decimal figures for 1 to 3 (plate IX, A, cols. XIX-XXVI) 86 7 

the Ak§aras E ( eka ), dvi, tri, or sva :(l), sti (2), bri (3) 388 , the three syllabled oTthe 
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, . f . -wbich written documents frequently begin. Occasionally 

"e same W documen ft ts ’combine the naught and other figures of the decimal system*- 
with the ancient numeral symbols. Similar mixtures occur also in some ate inscriptions 
Thus, the year 183 of Devendravarman’s Cicacole plates is given first in words and 
next expressed by the symbol for 100, the decimal 8, and the syllable lo i.e, loka- 3 
(see below, § 35, A), while the day of the month. 20, is given only in decimal 

” In the MSS., the signs of this system are always distinct letters or syallables of 
that alphabet in which the manuscript is written. They are however not always the 
same. Very frequently they are slightly differentiated, probably in order to 
distinguish the signs with numeral values from those with letter values. I n 
other cases there are very considerable variants, which appear to have been caused 
by misreadings of older signs or dialectic differences in pronunciation. The fact 
that these symbols really are letters is also acknowledged by the name aksarapallt, 
whieh the Jainas occasionally give to this system, in order to distinguish it from 
the decimal notation, the ahkapalli 383 . A remark of the Jaina commentator 
Malayagiri 384 (12th century), who calls the sign for 4 the hlcasabda, the word nka," 

indicates that he really pronounced, not eatufy, but nka. 

The phonetical values of the symbols in plate IX, A, cols. XIX-XXVI 

and of some others, given by Bendall (B.), Bhagvanlal IndrajI (Bh.), Kielhorn (K.), 
Leumann (L.), and Peterson (P., see note 377 above), are 

4 = hka (XIX ; compare L., p. 1) ; with intentional differentiation, rnka (L., 
p. 1) and rnlca (XXV) ; with rm for ha and additions, nka (XXVI B., Bh.), n.ifc a 
(XXIV i compare K.), or pka (XX, XXI), or hka (XXIII ; B,). 

5 - tr (XIX, XXI, XXV, XXVI; B., Bh., K.) ; with intentional differentiation, 

r tp (Bh., K.) ; with a mistaken interpretation of the top-stroke as a, rtf a (XXIV); 

with a misinterpretation of the curved ta ( compare the sign of B.’s No. 1464), also 7t r 

(compare the sign of B.’s No. 1645 ff.) or hva (XXIII). . , 

g = p j ira (XIX, XXI, XXVI 386 ; B., Bh.) or phu (K.) ; and with intentional 

differentiation, rphn or rphru (XXIV ; K.) ; with a misinterpretation of an old p/m, 
also ghra (XXII) ; and with dialectic softening of the tenuis, bhra (XXIII ; compare 

B ’ P ' ^ra (XIX. XXI. XXVI ; Bh.) or gra (XXV; B„ Bh., K); with intentional 
differentiation and misinterpretation of the ra- stroke. rggd (XXIV ; P. ) ; with 
misinterpretation of ga, bhra (XX » compare B„ p. LIV) or na (XXIII ; compare B., p LIV). 

6 = hra (XIX XXI XXIII, XXVI ; B., Bh. ; partly with irregular addition 
of the ra-stroke to' the hook of ha) or Ara (XXV ; B„ Bh , K.) ; and with intentional 

differentiation, rhra (K.) or rhra (XXIV ; K.). , 

9 = 0 (XIX, XXI. XXIII, XXIV, XXVI ; B. Bh.) or Oin (XXV ; K.). 

10= nr (XIX), formed out of the ancient thu (cols. IV-VI) through the opening of the 
circle of tha ; or da (XX, XXIII ; B., Bh.), the Nepalese representative of older, la (cols. 
X XI • compare IA. 6, 47), which likewise is a derivative from thu ; or especially in 
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Nagari MSS., I XXI, XXV, XXVI ; Bh., K.J, through a misinterpretation of la ; and with 
intentional differentiation, rl (XXIV ; K.). 

20 = tha™ 7 or thd (XIX-XXI, XXIII, XXIV, XXVI; B., Bh., K.) ; or with inten¬ 
tional differentiation, rtlici and rthd (XXV ; K.). 

30 = la or Id (XIX-XXI, XXIII, XXIV, XXVI ; B., Bh., K. f P.) ; or with intentional 
[76] differentiation, via and rid (XXV ; K.). 

40= pta and ptd (XX, XXI, XXIII, XXIV, XXVI ; B., Bh., lv.) ; or with intentional 
differentiation, rpta and rpta (XXV ; K.). 

50 = Anunasika (? Bhagvanlal), but corresponding only in col. XXIV, to an actually 
traceable form of this nasal (IA. 6, 47) ; occasionally turned round (XX ; B. : 
XXIII ; K ). 

60 = cn, frequent in Nepalese MSS. (XX, XXI, XXIII), or tku t regular in Nagari MSS. 
(XXV, XXVI ; Bh , K.) ; and with intentional differentiation, rthu 3SS (XXIV ; K,). 

70 = cn, frequent in Nepalese MSS. (XX, XXI, XXIII: B., Bh.) or thu, regular in 
Nagari MSS. (XXV, XXVI) ; and with intentional differentiation, rthn (XXIV ; K.). 

SO = Upadhmaniya with one central bar (XXIII, XXVI ; B., Bh. : compare plate IV, 
46, III), or later modified forms of that sign (XXI, XXIV ; Bh., K.), which appear also in 
MSS. (K.) and in inscriptions (plate IV, 46, XXIII). 

90 = Upadhmaniya, with two cross-shaped bars (XXI, XXIII, XXVI; compare 
plate VII, 46, V, VI), and cursive forms of that sign (XXIV), or perhaps JihvamuHya 
(XXV ; Bh.,) derived from the ??Ki-like sign of plate VII, 46, III, XIII. 

100 = su in Nagari MSS. (XXIV, XXV ; Bh., K.) ; or A in Nepalese MSS., 

owing to a misinterpretation of su (XX, XXIII, B., Bh.,) ; or lu in Nepalese and 
Bengali MSS., the result of another misinterpretation (XXI, XXVI; B„ Bh.). 

200 = su in Nagari MSS. (XXIV, XXV; Bh., K.), or A in Nepalese MSS. (XX, 
XXIII ; B, Bh.), or In in Nepalese and Bengali MSS. (XXVI; Bh., B.). 

303 = sn-a in Nagari MSS. (XXIV, XXV; Bh. : read sta by K.) f or A-* in 

Nopalcse MSS. (XX). 

400 = sf6-o (XXV ; read sto by K.) in Nagari MSS. 

In the inscriptions, the phonetical values of the signs often differ from those 
in the MSS. and vary very considerably* and almost every one of the vertical and 
horizontal columns (plate IX, A, I-XVIII) :?S9 shows at least some, occasionally a great 
many, cursive or intentionally modified forms, which possess hardly any resemblance 

to letters :— 

4 = 7«i (I), hi (III, in 400, 4000 ; IV, A; V, A ; VI, B), kri (V, B; IX, A), 

pka (III, A ; VI, A ; VIII, A ; IX, B), nka (X, A), Ika (facsimile TA. 5, 154 X yka. 

5 = Ira, mostly with irregular addition of the ra stroke to the vertical of ta 
(V, A ; VIII, A, B ; IX, B , X, A ; XV, A), trd (VII, A), tu (IX, A), nu (IV, B), na, 
na (XI, A, B), t r (XIII A), hf (XIH, B ; XIV, A ; XVII, A), lira (XVI, A), together 
with two cursive signs without phonetic value in V, A, B. 

G = ja, (T, II ; compare plate IT, 15, III ; 39, VII), plira [\\ I, in 6000 ; IV, 

V), phnr (IX, XT), phd (XIII), pha (X IV). together with four cursive signs (VI-VIII, XV), 
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amoBg which the first is probably derived from ja , the second from sa , and the other two 
from phra. 

7 =zgra or gu (III-VI, IX-XI, XIII, XV), ga (VII) with a cursive sign (XII) derived 
from a gra like that in XIII. 

8 = /ira with irregular addition of the ra- stroke to the end of ha (IV, A, B ; VI, A), ha 
(VI, B), ha (VII, A , X), hra (XI, XVII, XVIII) or in eastern inscriptions pu (VIII, 
B ; XV, A : XVI) probably a cursive derivative from hra , together with five cursive 
Bigns without phonetic value (V, A ; VIII, A ; IX, A, B ; XV, B), among which the 
second and the fifth are derived from pu , the first from hra t the third from hra, and the 
fourth from ha. 

9 = 0; really occuring letter-forms in col. V (compare plate IV, 6, IX), in col. VI 
(compare A U, plate VII, 7, X), in col. IX (compare plate VI, 13, I), in cols. XI, XII 
(compare plate V, 47, IX), in col. XIV (compare plate V, 9, XV), in col. XVII (compare 
plate VI, 13, V ff.), different from the most ancient form (III, IV) in cols. VII, and XIII, 
cursive in cols. X and XVI. 

10 = thu 301 (III, in 10000 ; IV, A, B ; V, A ; VI, A), hence a cursive sign, derived 
by the opening of the circle of ilia (V, B ; VI, B ; VII, A ; VIII, IX), which later 
is converted into a (X, XI, A, B), or into rya (XVI, A), or, as in the MSS., into \ 
(XIII, A, B ; XVII, A), or into lcha and ce (XV, A, B). 

20 = tha (III, in 20000 ; XV), or, as in the MSS., tha, tha, of the type of the period. 

30 = Za, as in the MSS. ; occasionally with small modification. 

40=#Ja, as in the MSS., for which occasionally a cursive cross (V, A) or a sa through 
a transposition of the ta (V, B ; XI, B ; XV). 

50= [77] Anunasika ( ? Bhagvanlal ), as in the MSS., facing either the right or the 
left, occasionally with small modification. 

60 —pu (IX \ together with four different cursive signs without phonetic value. 

70=£?7 (IV-VI ; IX, XI, A), or pra (XII), together with a cursive cross (VII) and 
another cursive sign (XI, B), both possibly derived from pu. 

80 = Upadbmaniya with*a diagonal bar, and cursive forms of the Upadhmaniya exactly 
as in the MSS. 

90 = Upadhmaniya with the central cross, as in the MSS. 

J00 = either sn (I, in 200 ; III ; IX, A, B ; X ; XIII, in 300 ; XIII, in 400 ; XIV, i n 
400), for which, through a misreading, appears A in the Nepal inscriptions of the 7th and 8th 
centuries (XIII, A, B ; .XIV, in 300), and lu in eastern inscriptions 392 of the 6th and later 
centuries (X, in 200 ; XVIII, in 200), or sit (probably owing to the dialectic permu¬ 
tation of si and 5a) in the western 393 and Kalinga inscriptions (IV ; V ; XI ; XII in 400 ; XV, 
A, B) for which, through a misreading, O, (XVII, A, B) appears in late northern inscriptions. 

200 and 300 are formed by the addition of respectively one and two horizontal bars 
to the right of aksara for 100 ; but in the ROpnath sign (I) by the prolongation of the vertical 
of sa. A distinct u, as in the MSS., appears only in the 200 of col. XVIII. 

400 = w-ii (HI), or su-pka (X; XIII; XIV), but su-pka (XI). 500 = &u-tra (IV). 

600 — iu-phra (XII). 700 -su-gra (III). 
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1000 = ro (III), or cu (probable ia IV, distinct in XV, in 8000), or dhu (IV, in 2000 ; IV, 
in 70000). 2000 and 3000 = dhu with one or two horizontal strokes (IV). 

4000 = ro-7ci (III), or dlyi-ki (IV). 80Q0=ro-phara (III). 8000=dhu-hra (IV) or 
cu-pu (XVI). 

10000 = ro-(/tw (III). 20000 =ro-tha (III). 70000 =dku with the cursive sign for 70. 

The above details show (l) That the inscriptions of all periods, even the Asoka 
edicts in the case of 100, differ from the MSS. by offering, side by side with distinct letters, 
numerous cuisive or intentionally modified forms, and that, in the case of 50 and 60, just 
the older inscriptions show no real Aksaras. 

(2) That, excepting 7, 9, 30, 40, SO, 90, the phonetical value of the letters varies 
already since tho earliest times, and that in many cases, as in those of 6, 10, 60, 70, 100, 1000, 
the variations are very considerable. 

(3) That occasionally, as in the case of 10, 60, 70, the distinct letters, used in tho later in- 
scriptions and the MSS., are derived in various ways from cursive signs without a phonetical value. 

These facts, as well as the incompleteness of our knowledge of tho most ancient forms, 
make an explanation of the origin of the system for the present very difficult. Bhagvanlal 
Indraji, who first attempted the solution of the problem, conjectured that the numeral symbols 
of the Brahml are of Indian origin, and due to a peculiar use of the Matykas and certain 
ligatures for numeral notation. But he declared himself unable to find the key of the 
system. In 1877, I agreed with him, and Kern 394 likewise concurred, but explained the 4 and 5 
as combinations of four and five strokes, arranged in the form of letters. Bub Burnell 
differed entirely. He denied that the older "cave-numerals”, with the exception of rare cases, 
resemble letters, and dwelt strongly on the impossibility of finding a principle, according to 
which tho Aksaras of the MSS. have been converted into numerals. He further pointed out 
the general agreement of tho principles of the Indian system with those of the Demotic 
notation of tho Egyptians. From this fact, as well as from the resemblance [78] of the 
Demotic signs for 1 to 9 to the corresponding Indian symbols, he inferred that the “cave- 
numerals” have been borrowed from Egypt, and after further modifications have been 
converted into Aksaras, Finally, E.C. Bayley tried to show in his lengthy essay, quoted above, 
that, though the principles of the Indiau system have been derived from the hieroglyphic 
notation of the Egyptians, the majority of the Indian symbols have been borrowed from 
Phoenician, Bactrian, and Akkadian figures or letters, while for a few a foroigu origin is not 
demonstrable. 

Bayley’s explanation offers great difficulties, inter aha by the assumption that the 
Hindus borrowed from four or five different, partly very ancient and partly more modern, 
sources. But the comparative table of the Egyptian and Indian signs given in his paper, and 
his remarks about the agreement of their methods in marking tho hundreds, induce me to 
give up Bhagvanlal’s hypothesis, and to adopt, with certain modifications, tho view of Burnell, 
with whom also Barth concurs 1 ' 90 . It seems to me probable that the Brahma numeral 
symbols are derived from tbe Egyptian Hieratic figures, and that the Hindus effected their 
transformation into Aksaras, befcause they were already accustomed to express uumerals by 
words (compare below, § 35, A). 
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This derivation, the details of which, however, still present difficulties and cannot 
be called certain, has been given in Appendix II to the 2nd edition of my Indian 
Studies No. III. But two other important points may be considered as certain :—(l) That 
the varying forms in the ASoka edicts show these numerals to have bad a longer history in the 
3rd century B.O. ; and (2) that the signs have been developed by Brahmanical schoolmen, sinco 
they include two forms of the Upadhmaniya, which without doubt has been invented by the 
fceachers of the Sik^a. 


B .—The Decimal Notation. 

. For the decimal notation, now occasionally called anlcapalli, the Hindus used originally 
the ankas or tho units of the ancient system, togethor with the cipherer naught 3 0G , which 
originally consisted of the sunyabindu, the dot (marking a blank, see below, § 35. E), called 
by abbreviated names suny and bindu (see BW.). Very likely this system is an invention of 
the Hindu mathematicians and astronomers, made with the help of the Abacus (Burnell, 
Bayley). If Hoernle’s very probable estimate of the antiquity of the arithmetical treatise,' 
contained in the Bakhshuli MS., is correct 397 , its invention dates from the oeginning of our 
era or even earlier. For in that work the decimal notation is used throughout. At all 
events, it was known to Varuhamihira (6th century A D.), who employs tho word aiifca, “the 
decimal figures”, in order to express the numeral '9 ( Pancasiddhantika , 18, 33; compare 
below, § 3o^ A). Its most important element, tho cipher or naught, is mentioned in Subandhu's 
Vasavadatla, which Bana (about A.D. 620) praises as a famous book. Subandhu compares the 
stars with “ciphers (, sUnyabindavalj. ) which the Creator, while calculating (the value of) the 
universe, on account of the absolute worthlessness of the Samsara marked with his chalk, 
the crescent of the mcoD, all over the firmament which the darkness made similar to a skin 
blackened with ink.” 308 The cipher, known to Subandhu, of course consisted of a dot, like 
that of the Bakbshali MS. (plate IX, B, cc!. IX). 

The eailiest cpigraphic instance of tho use of the decimal notation occurs in the 
Gurjara inscription of tho Cedi year 316, or A.D. 595 309 , where the signs (plate IX, B, 
col. I) are identical with the numeral symbols of the country and of the period (compare the 
Valabhl column of plate IX, A) 400 . The same remark applies to the 2 in the date of fch e 
month of the Cicacole plate mentioned on page 98 above, in which document we find also 
the later circular cipher and [79] a decimal 8 in the shape bf a cursive sign derived from 
pu. Another inscription of the 8th century, the Samangad plates of ^akasamvat 675, or 
A.D. 754, offers only strongly modified cursive signs (plate IX, B, col. II). 

In the specimens 401 ( plate IX, B, cols. III-VIII, XIII) from inscriptions of the 9th 
and later centuries, when the use of the decimal figures is the rule, we have likewise only 
cursive signs, which in the 11th and 12th centuries (compare cols. VII, VIII, and XIII) 
shew local differences in the west, east and south. But all their figures have been derived 
either directly from tho letter-numerals of the older system, or from letters with the 
same phonetic value. The last remark applies to the 9 of cols. Ill, Y, VI ff., which is 
identical with the signs for O used in later inscriptions in tho word O/n (compare, e.g , IA. 6, 
191 ff., Nos. 3-6). 
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Among the specimens from MSS. (plate IX, B. cols. IMII). decimal fignres 

of the Bakhshlili MS., show the ancient letter-numerals fdr 4 ana 9. 

The Tamil numerals, which greatly differ from the usual ones and preserve the 
old signs for 10, 100 and 1000, have been given by Burnell, ESIP. plate 23 (compare * • 
page 68). Those from Kabul are contained in the table accompanying E. C. Bay ley s paper, 

Numismatic Chronicle t 3rd Series, 2, 128 ff. 

§35._ N UMERAL NOTATION BY WORDS AND LETTERS. 

A .—The word-numerals. 

(801 Id many manuals of astronomy, mathematics and metrics, as well as in the 
dates of inscriptions and of MSS., the numerals are expressed by the names of things, beings 
or ideas, which, naturally or in accordance with the teaching of the Astras, connote 
number 3 The earliest traces of this custom have been discovered by A. Weber in the 
SrautasTdras of Katyayana and Latyayana 402 . A few examples are found in the Yedic 
f ... , . th0 arithmetic of the Bakhshali MS. More numerous instances occur in 

Jyotisa am me trics, and from about A.D. 500 we find, first in Varabamihira's 

Pingaa s manua m ’ o[ fchis description, which, gradually becoming more and more 

PancasiddluinUk . ^ no hght, and to nearly all the numbers between 1 and 49. 

perfect, ex ent a o ■ any synonym may he used for the words expressing numbers, and 

f 0 ur .zr::,rr sa.:irL; ..l. am... ^ a a, .0., „ 

"L been invented in order to .eeilitahe 
the composition of metrical handbooks of astronomy and so forth. The most important words, 

used to express numbers, ar^as^follows J ^ ^ ^ - a void” 4 * 4 ; (b) ambara , 

The cipie > > o£ heaven « (Yar., Ber.. Bro.), ananta (Bro.). 

akusa.&c., ‘be (emp y) ^ ^ ^ Bakh<> P i*g., Yar.) “one piece”; (b) indv,JaSm._ 

, 13 ° X1 7v Ber Bro ) or abbreviated into rasmi (Ber.), “the moon” ; (c) bhu, main 

si tar as mi, (Va_, Bur>) '*’ bhe e arth” ; U) ddi (Ber.), “beginning” ; (a) pildmaha (Ber.), 

&c. (Yar., Bex., ^ •> ’ „ hQ b6ro " ( of a p i ay ) ; (g) tanu (Bro.), “the body”. ' 

"Brahman-; </)»«»« » • ^ (T.r., Ber.), "twins” ;(» nirin. <to (V.r„ 

2 ,s expressed by i J "the two wings, or the halves ol the 

Ber.), T T (V« BuO, hands” ; (.) ««»»«. (Var„ Ber., Bur.), 

body" ; (d) tora ,_ . • ^ ^ Un u, (Bro.). "the ear.” ; W hdumb. 

the eyes , (/) ^ , .. . (j) ravicandrau (Ber.), sun and moon 

(Bro.), the family , 1 e., lUS ' (Yar, Ber., Bro., Bur.), “the sacrificial 

„ 3 “LT'-tL .b*Bills” (o< epic poetry); (.) (Var.). 

SLS?, -re" 1' W ,e. (Bro,, 

‘tbe three eyes of Siva . 
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4 is expressed by (a ) aya, aya (Jyo.) kpta 40s (Var. Ber ) "t-h a (t ) ,. 

L 4 r p t *r j pbs * y "- r \ w U t ™? 

Ber Bur.), abbrev.ated jala (Var.), dadhi (Ber.), "the oceans,” (d) / ■»” V ’ 

cardinal points”; (e) yuga (Bro.), "the (four; ages of “the world”- (f) hn dT 

•Hh. brother,-,- fe) to**, (Bro), (J)i (*, “ < = ro ->- 

principal castes”. ^manuscript I, the (four) 

5 is expressed by (a) indriya, <£a. (Ping., Var., Bur ) “<.k 

ISl] ft) artHa, ,y„„ Be,), "the object, of the .J.t-'“ 8e " : 

Var., Ber.), the elements”; ( d ) *.?«, &c. (Var., Ber., Bur.) "the ’ “-^(Pmg, 

(e) Pandava (Ber.), abbreviated (pan^u) suta, putra (Bro.), “the (fivePpanl vama * 

(f) P^na (Bro.)f “the vital airs”; (,) rafua-o (Ber .) *'*“ —” ; 

6 is expressed by (a) rasa (Bakh., Ping., Var., Ber.), “the („;*•) fl 

( )r^(Pmg, Var, Ber.\ “the seasons”; (c) ahga (Ber.), “the auxiliary sciences oTveV ' 
studies^ j (d) mdsdrdha (Ber.), “one half of the (twelve) months” - ( e ) dari ^ 
(Bro.V the (six) philosophical systems* ; (/) rdga (Bro.), “the (six principal tunes” & °- 
(Bro), the (internal) foes (of men)” ; (h) lcdya 411 (inscription), “the bodies” (?) ’ 

7 is expressed by (a) r *,\ muni (Ping., Var.), “the (seven) seers” • or u„ , . 

the first among them (Bro.) ; (b) svara (Ping, Var.. Bro.), “the notes” l 0 ( tl ! ?’ 

0 ^ (Var., Bro.). “the horses” (of the sun) ; (d) ^ &0 (^r Ber BnTZl* 

(primeval) mountains” ; (e) dhdtu { Bro.), “the elements” (of the body) -’(/) / ‘ ® 

(Bro.), the (classes of the) metres’* ; (g) dh* (Bet.), (?); (h) kalatra (Bro), (f) 

8 is expressed by (a) anmtubh (Ping.), a metre with octosvllah.V 

lines ;(b) ^ (Ping., Var.), “the Vasu gods”, (c) **, &c . (B er ^ ° “! h r * 

classes of) snakes"; (d) gaja, &c. (Ber., Bur.), “the elephants (guarding the Hi ^ 

of the horizon)”; (e) mangala, bhuti (Ber., Bro.), “the (eight kinds ® eighfc P°. lnfc s 

things” 412 ; (/) siddhi (manuscript). “the supernatural powers”, auspicious 

9 is expressed by (a) anlca (Var., Bro.), “the decimal figures” - (6) , Tr 

Ber.), "tb. (nine) Need,,” , (c) chidra, 4c. (Ber.). "the cavitie, of .ho body- 

graha (Ber., Bro., Bur.), “the planets” ; («) nidlii (Bur.), “the treasures (of Kubera ” • Tf\ 
pavana (Ber.), (?). ’ ' 

10 is expressed by (a) disah, &o. (Ping,, Var., Ber.). “the (ten) points 

the horizon” ; (b) ravatiasiras (Ber.), “the heads of Havana” ; (c) avafara'^Br °) 

“the incarnations (of Visnu)” ; (d'< karman (Ber.), “the (ten ('Grbya)-eeremonies” f) 
khendu (Ber ), cipher (0) and moon (l), i.e. 10. 413 ’ e 

11 is expressed by* (a) rudra (Ping., Var., Ber.), “the (eleven) Rudras”, or b 
Ua, siva, &c. fVar., Ber.), the first of the eleven Rudras ; (b, c) ak^auhini, lubha (Bro ) (?) y 

12 is expressed by (a) aditya, arka, &c. (Ping., Var., Ber ) “ft, (1 , % 

sun-gods” ; or “suns” ;, (b) vyaya (Bro.), (?). ' ’ ^olve) 

13 is expressed by (a) visvedevab, abbreviated visva (Var., Ber.), “the (th' t 1 
all-gods 414 ” ; or by kdma, the most famous among them (Bro.) ; (b) atijagati (Var ) 
a metre with thirteen syllables in each Pada ; (c) aghosa (Jagadilcarita), 415 “the surd 
consonants”. 
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14 is expressed by (a) manu (Var., Ber.), "the (fourteen) Manus' 

(Var., Ber.), “the (fourteen,) Indras”(c) loka (Bro.), “the (fourteen) worlds” 

15 , is e f pr .f Sed tithi (Var., Ber.), “the lunar days (of a half-month)” • 

(6) ahan( Bro.), the solar days (of a half-mdnth)” ; ( c ) pak?a (Bro)i ,. hal{ & 

(fifteen days)’*. 

16 is expressed by (a) a$ti (Var., Bor.), a metre with sixteen 
Pada ; (6) bhupa, &c. (Var., Ber.), “the (famous sixteen) kings," 410 (c) 
digits of the moon”. 


(of indr a 


syllables in the 
kala.(&To.), "the 


17 to 19 are expressed by atyatfi (Ber.), dh T li, atidhfti (Var., Ber.), metres with 
seventeen to nineteen syllables in the Pada. 

20 is expressed by (a) k T ti (Var., Ber.), a metre with twenty syl'ables in the 
Pada ; (*-) nakha (Var., Ber.), “the nails (of the hands and feet).” 

21 is expressed by (a) utkrti (Ber.,) 417 ; (6) Svarga (Bro.), “heaven.” 

22 is expressed by jati (Bro.), (?). 

24 is expressed by jina (Var., Ber.), “the (twenty-four Tirthamkaras of the 
Jainas.” 

25 is expressed by tattva (Ber.), “principles of tbe Samkhya philosophy.” 

26 is expressed by utkrti (Var.), a metre with twenty-six syllables in the Pada. 

27 is expressed by bhasamuha (Jyo.), naksatra (Bro.), “the lunar mansions”. 

32 is expressed by danta, &c. (Var., Bro.), “the teeth”. 

33 is expressed by sura, &o, (Var., Bro.) “the gods”. 

40 is expressed by naraka (Var., Pancasiddhantika, , 4, 6), “the hells”. 

49 is expressed by tana (Bro.), "the notes". 

[82] In the Jyotiga and in the arithmetic of the Bakhshali MS., only single 
words are used to indicate numbers. 

In Pihgala’s and other metrical manuals, uhe words with numeral meanings often 
form (sometimes together with ordinary numerals) Dvandva compounds, which must be 
dissolved by “or". Thus, vedartusamudrdJj. means ."4 or 6 or 4”. 


In the works of Varabamihira and other astronomers, we find, in addition, longer 
Dvandva compounds, consisting of such word-numerals (be it alone, or associated with ordinary 
numerals), wbioh have to be dissolved by “and”, and then yield long rows of figures to be 

read from the right to the left 418 . Thus, in the Pancasiddhantika, 4, 44, we have :_ 

0 0 4 4 1 

lcha — kha — veda — samudra — bitara&mayal). — 14400; 
and in 9, 9 of the same work, we have :— 

0 0 16 2 
kha — kh — «■?(* — yamdh = 21600 


Such Dvandva comp'ounds, which presuppose the existence of the decimal notation, are 
used also for tbe dates of inscriptions. Dates expressed in this manner, are found in the 
Kamboja and Campa inscriptions of the 7th century 410 . In Java they occur in the 8th 
century 420 . And about tbe same time appears the first trace of such a notation in an Indian 
14 
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document, the Cicacole copper-plate inscription mentioned on page 98 above, where Zo = 3 f 
is an abbreviation of loka . Next follow the dates of the Kadab plates of A. D. BIS 421 * 
and of the Dholpur stone inscription of A. D. 842 422 , which are expressed in word-numerals ; 
and, in the next century, the plates issued by the Eastern Calukya Amma II in A. D. 945 423 . 
In later times the epigraphic instances become more frequent, and the ancient palm-leaf MSS. 
of the Jainas 424 , as well as the later paper MSS., offer a good many. The notations of 
this kind have been caused sometimes by the vanity of the clerks and copyists, who wished 
to prove their acquaintance with the methods of the astronomers, and perhaps still more 
frequently by metrical reasons in the case of dates given in verse. 

B .—Numeral notation by letters. 

Two system of numeral notation, according to Burnell originally South-Indian, which 
both employ the phonetically arranged characters of the alphabet, have still to be described 
as they.are not without interest for paleography. In the first system 425 , only the vowelless 
consonants have any importance, and their numeral values are :— 

k kh g gh h c ch j jh n = 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 

( \h $ c(h \i t th d dh n = 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 

p ph b bh m .= 1 2 3 4 5 

y r l v 6 § s h l ..=123456789 

The consonants are, however, not used by themselves, but for the formation of chrono¬ 
grams, containing any vowels and also compound consonants, of which the last element alone 
has numerical value. In the figures, resulting from those chronograms, the units invariably 
stand on the left, and the whole sum has to be turned round. An interesting instance of 
this notation, probably the moat ancient hitherto discovered, occurs at the end of t?adgu ru . 
6i$ya’s commentary on the Sarvdnukvama\ii (Macdonell, page 168 , where the chronogram 
according to Kielhorn’s undoubtedly correct emendation, is 420 : — 

2 3 1 5 6 5 1 

khago = ntyun = mesam = dpa. 

As the author himself adds, this has the value of 1565132. And this figure corresponds 
as the author likewise says, to the number of the days elapsed since the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga, and'yields the vernal equinox, 24th March, A. D. 1184, as the date of the com¬ 
pletion of the work. The equinox is indicated also by the verbal meaning of the chrono¬ 
gram :—"iComiDgj from the last (sign of the Zodiac), the sun reached Aries”. 

The second'system to be considered 427 , which is still used in Ceylon, Siam and Burma 
for the pagination of MSS., and according to Burnell formerly also [83] occurred i n 
Southern India, utilises the Brahmanical Bdrdkha^i (see page 16 above). According to 
Burnell, the Ak^aras ka to la are equivalent to 1 to 34 ; kd to ld = 35 to 63 ; hi to ?i = 69 
to 102 ; and so on. But in the Pali MSS. of the Viennese Court Library from Burma 
I find ka to kab — l to 12 ; kha to khali = l3 to 24 * and so on: and in those from Ceylon, 
where the Bdrdkhadi includes the vowels r» ?> ? and h ka to kah = 1 to 16, and kha to &/ia£ = 17 
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to 32, whereby a somewhat different employment of the Ak§aras results 428 . Fausboll 
has kindly informed me that the last two methods alone (not that mentioned by Burnell) 
are used in the Pali MSS. known to him. And he adds that, after the exhaustion of the 
•whole Barakhaci *, the Ceylonese MSS. begin again .with 2 ka, 2 ka, and so on, and further 
that the pagination of Siamese MSS. agrees exactly with those from Burma. 


VII. THE EXTERNAL ARRANGEMENT OF INSCRIPTIONS AND 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

§36—THE LINES, GROUPING OF WORDS, INTERPUNCTUATION, AND 

OTHER DETAILS. 

A.—The lines . 


Already in the earliest inscriptions incised on smoothed stones, the Hindus 

have tried to form regular straight lines and to make the upper ends of the 

Matrkas of equal height. Asoka’s masons, however, have rarely succeeded, even in the 
pillar edicts and in the rock edicts of Girniir, Dhauli and Jaugada, to keep the 
line in more than a few consecutive words, mostly those of one group (see below, 
under B) But in other documents of the same period, as in the Ghasundi stone 
inscription (see page 49 above), the later 420 and still valid principle has been more 
carefully observed, according to wh^h only the vowel-signs, the superscribed ra and 
similar additions may protrude above the upper line. This regularity probably has been 
attained by marking the upper lino with chalk, as is still done, or by other mechanical 

appliances. 

Tho lines of the MSS. are always very regular, even in the oldest specimens, 
such as tho Dhammapada from .Khotan, and probably have been made with the help 
of a ruler (see below, § 37, J). In the ancient prim-leaf MSS. and in many later ones 

on paper tho ends of the lines are marked by vertical double strokes, running aoross 

the whole breadth of the loaves. In tho MSS., the lines always run horizontally, and 
from the top to the bottom ; aud this is also tho case in most inscriptions. But there 
are a few inscriptions which have to be read from below 430 . ^ 

Vertical lines somotimes occur on coins, especially on those of the Ku?anas and 
the Guptas 431 . The cause of the latter arrangement of the letters was probably the 

want of spaoe. . 

B.— The Grouping of Words. 


[84] In addition to the still usual method of writing the words continuously 
without a break, up to the end of a line, of a verse, half-verse or other division, we 
find already in eome of the oldest documents, such as certain Asoka edicts 432 , instances 
of the separation of single words, or of groups of words which belong together, either 
according to their sense or according 'to the clerk’s manner of reading. A similar 
grouping of the words occurs also in some prose inscriptions of the Andhras and. the 
Western Ktfatrapas at Niisik ; compare Nos. 5, UA, B, and 13. In the carefully written 
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metrical inscriptions of the later times, the Padas or the half-verses occasionally 
are separated by blank spaces 433 # and each line contains a half-verse or a verse 434 . 

Similarly, in the Kharo§$bi Dhammapada from Khotan, each line contains one 
Gatha, and the Padas are divided off by blanks. In other old MSS., as the Bower MS., 
single words and groups of words are often written separately, apparently without any 
certain principle. 

In inscriptions, the Mangala, especially when it is the word siddham , often stands 
by itBelf on the margin 435 . 

C.— Interpunct'uation 436 . 

Signs of interpunctuation are not found in the Kharo^bl inscriptions. But the 
Dhammapada from Khotan offers at the end of each verse a circular mark, often made 
negligently, but resembling the modern cipher 437 . At the end of a Yagga appears a sign, 
which is found at tho end of various inscriptions, e.g. F.GI (Oil. 3), No. 71, plate 41 A, 
and which probably is intended to represent a lotus. 

In connection with the Brahmi, signs of interpunctuation occur since the earliest 
times, and the signs employed are tho following :— 

(1) A single vertical stroke ( dan^a ) is used (irregularly and sometimes wrongly) 
in some Asoka edicts 438 for the separation of single words or of groups. In later times 
it serves to separate prose from verse 439 , or occurs at the end of portions of sentences 440 , 
of sentences 441 , of half-verses 442 *or verses 443 , and occasionally oven marks the end 
of documents 444 . In the inscriptions of the Eastern Calukyas 445 the da?i($a has occasionally 
a small horizontal top-bar ; thus, T. 

(2) A double vertical stroke, H appears in '.the Junnar inscriptions Nos. 24-29 
after numerals, and once after the nam^ of the donor. Later it ocours at the end of 
BentenceB 446 , half-verses 447 , verses 448 , larger prose sections and documents 449 . F rom 
the 5fch century, a hook is often added to the top of the first stroke ; thus 45 o $ Qr 

both strokes receive such additions ; thus, % 451 • Curves and hooks are added also to 
the foot of one of the strokes or of both 452 . From the end of the 8th century, a bar i 8 
attached on the left, to the middle of the first stroke , thus, Hi .In the inscriptions 
of the Eastern Calukyas, bars stand at tho top of the strokes , thus, TT” : and a Kalihga 
inscription has similarly 45 4 • 

(3) A triple verfcicaLstroke marks occasionally the end of inscriptions 455 . 

(4) A single short horizontal stroke, placed on the left below the first sign of 
the last line, marks in the Asoka edicts of Dhauli and Jaugada the end of an edict. 
From the 2nd century B. C. 456 to the 7th century A. D., this sign, which is often curved 
or bears a hook at one of its ends, serves the same purposes as the single vertical stroke 457 , 

(5) A double horizontal stroke, often bent, appears from the 1st to the 8th 
century A. D. in the place of the double vertical 458 . The Kusana inscriptions and some 
ater ones offer in its stead a double dot 459 , which looks exactly like a Visarga. 
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(6) A double vertical, followed by a horizontal stroke, occasionally marks the 
end of inscriptions 460 . 

(7) A crescent-like stroke* > * marks the ends of the A&oka edicts at Kalsi, 
Nos. I-XI. 


(8) A crescent-like stroke with a bar in the middle, 3 , stands twice' in Ku§ana 

inscriptions after the Mangala siddham 461 . 

Besides, numeral figures alone occasionally mark the ends of verses, see, e.g., 
F.GI (Oil. 3), Nos. 1, 2, and similarly Mangala symbols (see below, under D) stand at 
the end of inscriptions or of seotions of the text, especially in anoient MSS, such as 
the Bower MS. 

Finally, it is necessary to call attention to the frames surrounding the Asoka edicts 
in the Girnar version, the Jaugada separate edicts, and the Dhauli separate ediot No. I. 

What the inscriptions teach us regarding the history of the Indian interpunctuation 
may be briefly Bummed up, as follows. During the earliest period up to the beginning 
of our era, only single strokes, either straight or curved, are used, and their use is rare. 
After the beginning of our era, we find more complicated signs. [85] But up to the 6th 
oentury their use remains irregular. From that time onwards, we have, especially in 
the Prasastis on stone, more regular systems of interpunotuation. And the Mandasor 
Prasasti of A.D. 473-74, F.GI (0II.3), No. 18, plate 11, first proves the existence of 
the still valid principle, which requires one stroke after a half-verse and two strokes 
at the end of a verse. But up to the 8th century there are various copper-plates and 
atone inscriptions, especially from Southern India, without any interpunotuation 482 . Its 
methodical development is due to the Brahmanical sohoolmen. In the offices, interpuno¬ 
tuation apparently never became a favourite. As a comparison of the documents of one 
and the same dynasty easily shows, the degree of regularity with which the signs are used, 
depends not upon the age of the Sasanas, but on individual qualities of the writers, 
their learning and their carefulness. 

D. — Mangalas and ornamentation . 


In accordance with the anoient Brahmanical maxim, which requires a Mangala, 
a benediction or an auspicious word, at the beginning, in the middle and at the end of 
a composition in order to insure its completion and preservation, sacred symbols of 
auspicious import are found at the beginning and the end of two Asoka edicts 408 and ol 
many inscriptions of the next four centuries 404 . The most common Mahgala-symbols. 
employed in this way, are the well-known Svastika, the trident or the so-called Triratna 
symbol resting on the Dharmacakra, and the conventional representation of a Oaitya 
tree 405 . But there are also, others, the names of which are as yet unknown. Once 406 the 

Svastika appears after the word siddham. . 

In later times, we find also Mangala-symbols with greatly modified forms, partly in 
the texts at the end of larger sections and partly at the end of documents or literary works. 
A very common sign of this description is a large circle with a smaller one, or with one or 
several dots in the middle 407 . This may be a conventional representation either of the 


] 
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Dhamaoakra wbioh la still dUMnetly visible la front of IT. GI (OIL 3), No. G3, plate 89, 
A, or of the lotus, which likewise oeouro, As a circle with a dot, , corresponds to the 

anoiont tha, other signs, closely resembling or Identical with later forms of tha, are used as 
substitutes 408 . And the modern MSS. finally offer tho well-known S?, whloh corresponds 
to one of the medieval forms of tha, but is now read cha. 

Since the 5th century, we find also new symbols, consisting of highly ornamental forms 
of the ancient 0 of the word Orfl ( plate IV, 6, XVIII ^ plate V, 47, IX), whioh latter is & 
great Mangala. They are used both at the beginning and at the end of inscriptions and 
occasionally even on the margin of copper-plates 400 . 

Many of the sculptures, found in connection with stone inscriptions, appear to have 
the same meaning as the Mangala-symbols just mentioned. Of this kind are, o.g., several 
of the relievos above Bhagyanlal’s Nepal inscriptions 470 , such as the Joankhas (No. 3), the 
lotuses (Nos. 5, 16), the bull Nandi (Nos. 7, 12), the fish (No. 9), the sun-wheel and the 
stars (No. 10). It is however possible that tho lotus of No. 15 may refer also to the 
donation of a silver lotus, the dedication of which the inscription records. Again, the sun- 
wheel and tho stars of No. 10 may also be intended to indicate the wish, often expressed 
explicitly in words, that the donation, to which the inscription refers, may last “as lone 
as sun and stars endure”. 

Similar illustrations of the contents of the inscriptions and symbolical representations 
of the wishes 471 and of other matters expressed in thorn, are not rare. Corresponding 
engravings on the copper-plates are less common. But on these the royal coat of arms * 
sometimes engraved below or by the side of the text, instead of on a separate seal, and the 
stone inscriptions, too, occasionally exhibit such devices 473 . Among the MSS., those of the 
Nepalese Buddhists and of the Jaina 3 of Gujarat are often riohly ornamented and perfectly 
illustrated 573 . Specimens of illuminated Brahmanical MSS. are, however, not wanting. 

E.— Corrections, Omissions and Abbreviations 474 . 

In the earliest inscriptions, as in the ASoka edicts (see, e.g., Kahl edict XII, line 31 ) 
erroneous passages [86] are simply scored .out. Later, dots or short strokes above or below 
the line are used to indicate clerical errors. The same signs occur in MSS., where however 
in late times the delenda are covered with turmeric or a yellow paste. On the copper-* 
plates, they are frequently beaten out with a hammer, and the corrections are then engraved 
on the smoothed spot. We possess even entire palimpsests of this kind 475 . 

In the Asoka ediots and other early inscriptions, letters and words, left out by mistake 
are added above or below the line without any indication of the place to which they belong 476 
or they are also entered in the interstices between the letters. In the later inscriptions and 
the MSS., the spot of the omission is indicated by a small upright or inclined cross, the 
so-called kakapada or hainsapada, and the addenda are given either in the margin 477 0 r 
between tho lines. 

A Svustika is sometimes put instead of the cross 478 . In Bouth-Indian MSS., the cross 
is used also to indicate intentional omissions, made in Sntras with commentaries 479 . Else- 
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where, intentional omissions, or suoh ao have been eaosed by defects In the original of the 
oopy, are marked by dote on the lino or by abort strokes above the line 480 . The modern sign 
for the elision of an initial A, the so-oallod Avagraha, has boon traced first on the Barodu 
copper-plate of the king Dhruva, dated A. D. 884-35 481 . A kxuylaia, "ring", or a 

Bvaatlka, served to mark unintelligible passages ; see Kashmir Report, 71 and Kielhoro, 
MahdlhHiv<h 2, 10, note. 

In Western India, abbreviations are found first In an inscription of the Andhra kins 
Biri-Pulumnyl (Niislk, No. 15) of about A. D. 160, and in the nearly contemporaneous one 
of Slrisena- or Sakasena-MiKjhariputa (Kapheri, No. 14). In the north-west, they are very 
eommon in the inscriptions of the KugSna period. The commonest instances are 
latnva, sava, sain and sa for saijivatsara j gri, gr or gi for grlmdb or gimhanaip ; va tor 
vargdb j ho for liemantah ; pa for pakhe \ and diva or di tor divasa ; and they are only found 
when the dates are expressed by figures. In this connection, they are used regularly in the 
later inscriptions and even in our days. But in these later times we find usually sar/ivat, 
whloh sometimes even is infleoted 489 , before the dateB of the years ; but, before the dates of 
the month falling in the bright half, iu or su di tor iuddha • or iukla-pak^a-dina, or in Kashmir 
iu or su ti (tithi ), and before those falling in the dark half, ba or va di tor bahitla • or vahula- 
pakqa-dina, or in Kashmir ba ti. 

From the 6th century, the inscriptions of Western India offer here and there 
abbreviations of other words, such as dU for dntaka, dvi tor dvit iya 483 . 

Later, especially sinoe the 11th century, abbreviations of titles and the names of 
tribes, castes and so forth beoome very common. In the MSS. they are noticeable since 
the earliest times. Thus, the Khotan Dhammapada (Paris fragment) has, at the end 
of a Vagga, ga 30 for gdtlid 30 ; and in the Bower MS., plate II, §lo for Sloka and 
pci piicla often occur in connection with figures at the end of a section. In the insoripions 
and MSS. of the 12th century we find with names, not with dates, the small oircle 
or binclu 484 , which is still used to indicate abbreviations ; e.g., 5° for \hakkara. The same 
sign is used in Prakvt MSS. to indioate the'omission of' one or several letters that can 
be easily supplied ; e.g., a°tabhavani, for attabhavam, di°{ha for di{{ha* HS . 

F.— Pagination. 

The Hindus number only the leaves (pattra), not the pages (pMhd), of their MSS. ; 
and in the Dravidian districts the figure stands on the first page of each leaf, in all 
other parts of India on the second (sdhkapr^hd)* 66 . The same rule holds good in the case 
of copper-plates, the sheets of which sometimes (but rarely) are numbered 487 . 

G.— Seals. 

According to the law-books 488 , all £lisanas [87] must hoar the royal seal. Consequently, 
seals, welded to the plates or to the rings connecting tho plates, or attached to them 
by pins, are found with tho majority of tho grants. They show tho royal coat of arms 
(mostly the representation of an animal or of a deity), or, in addition to such emblems, a 
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shorter or longer inscription, giving the name of the kiDg or of the founder of the dynasty, or 
the whole pedigree, and sometimes merely an inscription 489 

VIII. WRITING MATERIALS, LIBRARIES AND WRITERS. 

§ 37.—WRITING MATERIALS 490 
A.— Birch-bark . 

[88] The innor bark of the Bhurja-tree (Baetula Bhojpatfcr), which the Himalaya 
produces in great quantity, probably is alluded to already by Q. Ourtius (see above 1 
page 20) as a writing material used by the Hindus at the time of Alexander's invasion, and 
later it is frequently named as such in Northern Buddhist and Brahmanical Sanskrit 
works 491 . It is even called lekhana , the “writing material", and written documents go by 
the name of bhurja. According to Beruoi 492 , pieces, one ell in length and one span in 
breadth, were prepared for use by rubbing them with oil and polishing them. The art 
of the preparation has however been lost in Kashmir, when the introduction of paper 
during the Moghal period furnished a more convenient material 493 . But a not inconsiderable 
number of old birch-bark MSS. still exist in the libraries of of the Kashmir Pandits. 
According to a statement made to me by BhaE Daji, birch-bark MSS. occur also in Orissa, 
and amulets, written on BhErja, are still used throughout all the Aryan districts of India 494 , 
The use of the bhtirjapattra of course began in tbo north-west ; but it seems to have 
spread in early times, as the copper-plates of Central, Eastern and Western India appear 
to have been cut according to the size of the Bhurja, which in Kashmir mostly corresponds 
to our quarto (Burnell). As stated in many classical Sanskrit works and by BerilnT, all 
letters were written on Bhfirja at least in Northern, Central, Eastern and Western India. 

The oldest documents on Bhurja, which have been found, are the Kharo§thi 
Dhammapada from Khotan, and the inscribed "twists", tied np with threads, which 
Masson discovered in the Stupas of Afghanistan (see above, page 34, and note 100). Next 
come the fragments from the Godfrey Collection and the Bower MS., the leaves of which 
have been cut according to fch6 size of palm-leaves, and, like these, are pierced in the 
middle in order to pass a string through, intended to hold them together 495 . Next In age is 
the Bakhshali M3., and then follow after a considerable interval the birch-bark 
MSS. from Kashmir in the libraries of Poona, London, Oxford, Vienna, Berlin, &o., 
none of which probably dates earlier than the 15th century. 

B.— Cotton cloth . 

The use of well-beaten cotton cloth i is mentioned by Nearchos (see above, page 20), 
and some metrical Smytis, as well as some inscriptions of the Andhra period state, 
that official and private documents were written on pa\a t pa^ika or karpasika pa(a 496 . 
According to Burnell, and Rice (Mysore and Coorg Gazetteer , 1877, 1. 403), the Kanarese 
traders still use for their books of business a kind of cloth, called karfatam, which is covered 
with a past) of tamarind-seed and afterwards blackened with charcoal. The letters are 
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written with chalk or steatite pencils, and the writing is white or black. In the BrhajjBanakosa 
at Jesalmir, I found a silk band with the list of the Jaina Sutras, written with ink. Recently 
Peterson (Fifth Report. 113) has discovered at Anbilvad Patan a MS., dated Vikrama Sain vat 
1418 (A.D. 1361-62), which is written on cloth. 

0 .—Wooden Boards . 

The passage of the Vinayapitaka (see above, page 19), which forbids “the incising” of 
precepts for religious suicide, bears witness to a very early use of wooden boards or bamboo 
chips as writing materials. Equally, the Jatakas, and also later works, mention the writing 
board, used in the elementary schools. Chips of bamboo (Saldkd), with the name of the bearers' 
served as passports for Buddhist monks (Burnouf, Introd. A I'liistoire du Bouddhisme, 259, 
note). An inscription from the time of the Western K§atrapa Nabapana 497 speaks of boards 
( phalaka ) in the guildhall, on which agreements regarding loans wore placarded, and Katyayana 
prescribes that plaints are to be entered on hoards with paiidulekha t i.e., with chalk 49 ®. 
Dandin narrates, in the Dasakimdracarita, that Apabaravarman wrote 4 his declaration, 
addressed to the sleeping princess, on a varnished board 499 . MSS. on varnished boards, which 
are common in Burma, have hitherto not been discovered in India proper ; but there are 
indications that the Hindus, too, used boards for literary purposes. Winternitz informs me 
that the Bodleian Library possesses a MS. on wooden boards, which comes from Assam. 
[89] And Rujendralal Mitra asserts, in Gough’s Papers , p. 18, that in the North-West Provinces 
poor people copy religious works wi&u chalk on black boards* 

D.— Leaves . 

According to the Canon of the Southern Buddhists (seo above, page 20\ leaves ipanm) 
were in ancient times the most common writing material. Though the texts 500 do not mention 
the plants which furnished these leaves, it is not doubtful that they came then, as in 
later times, chiefly from the large-leaved palm-trees, the tada or tccla (Borassus (label 
liformis) and the tadl or tall (Corypha umbraculifera, or C. taliera), which, originally 
indigenous in the Dekhan, are found at preeent even in the Panjab. The earliest witness 501 
for the general use of palm-leaves throughout the whole of India is Hiuen Tsiang (7th 
century). But we possess clear proof that they were used even in north-west India during 
much earlier times. The Horiuzi palm-leaf MS certainly goes back to the 6th century, and 
some fragments in the recently discovered Godfrey Collection from Kashgar belong, as Hoernle 
has shown on the paleogrphical evidence, at least to the 4th century, and are older than the 
Bower MS 502 . Again, the bhurjapattra leaves of the Bower MS. aro cut according to the size of 
palm-leaves, and that is also the case with tho Taxila copper-plate (see above, page, 41) which 
certainly is not later then the 1st century A D. As the coppersmith then chose a palm-leaf for 
his model, it follows that palm-leaves must havo been commonly used for writing, even in the 
Panjab. A Buddhist tradition, preserved in tho Life of Hiuen Tsiang 5o3 , asserts that the Canon 
was written cn palm-leaves at the first Council held immediately after Buddha’s death. And 
the story regarding Samghabhadra’s “dotted MS. of the Vinaya”, published by Takakusu in 
J.RAS. 1S96, 436 f., shows that this tradition is at least two centuries older ; one inference, 
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wbleh say b§ drawn fro® It, 1«, that about A, B, 400 the Buddhists believed palm-leaves to 
have bees used for writing slsee Immemerlal times, 

Aeeordiog te InjeadralRl Mltra 804 , the palm*leaves, to be used ter writing, are 
first dried, next boiled or soaked in water, then again dried, and finally polished with 

stones or eenoh’Shelle and eut to the proper sise. lb agrees with this statement, that 

the leaves ©t the aneient MSS. from Nepal and Western India frequently show traces 
of an artificial preparation. Their length varies between one and three feet, and their 
breadth between one and a quarter and four Inches 608 , Against this, Burnell 660 asserts 
that the people of Southern India take no trouble with the preparation, and mostly 

even neglect to trim the leaves properly. The last assertion is not borne out by the 

appearance of the South-Indian MSS. known to me, though it is no doubt truo of 
the leaves used by dorks and mon of business in offiocs and for lottors. 

The Iloriuzi MS., and the fragments in the Godfrey Collootion, as well as the 
numerous palm-loaf MSS. of the 9tb and later oonturios from NepHl, Bengal, 
Eiijputnna, Gujarat and the northern Dekhai? prove that sinoe ancient times the 

palm-leaves wore written on with ink all over Northern, Eastern, Central and 
Western India. Since the introduobian of paper, they are no longer used in these 
districts, except in Bengal for MSS. of tho Capdlpatha 607 . 

In the Dravidian districts and in Orissa, the letters were, and still are, incised 
with a stilus and afterwards blackened with soot or charcoal. The oldest MS., found 
in the soutb, dates according to Burnell 608 from A. D. 1128. 

All palm-leaf MSS. are pierced either with one hole, usually in the middle 

more rarely, in specimens from Kashgar, on the left, or with two holes on the left 

and the right, through whioh strings (sutra or iarayantraka)* 00 are passed in order to 
keep the leaves together. 

In Southern India, raw palm-leave" were, and still are, commonly used f or 
letters, for private and official documents, as well as in the indigenous schools. For 

the latter purpose they are also employed in Bengal 610 . According to Adams 511 , the pupil 8 
of the lolls write also with lamp-soot on the large Banana and Sal leaves. 

E.—Animal Substances. 

D’Alwis 612 asserts that Buddhist works mention skins among the writing materials 
but neglects to quote the passages. It is possible to infer from the passage of the 
Vasavadatla, quoted abovo ( § 31, B) that in Subandhu's time skins wore used for writing. 
But the fact that leather is ritually impure makes the inference hazardous. And 
hitherto no MS. on leather has turned up in India, though pieces of leather from 
Kashgar, inscribed with Indian characters, are said to exist in the Petersburg 
collections. A blank piece of parchment 190] lay among the MSS. ofthe Jesalmir 
Bfbajjfianako§a. 

Manuscripts on thin plates of ivory occur in Burma, and the British Museum 
possesses two specimens. 513 
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1 '.^Metals, 

The Jafeftkas 814 state repeatedly fch&Hhe Imperteat fatally reeevds ef rieh ffierehaote, 
aad verses and moral maxims, were eegraved ea geld plates, aadBuraell 818 meatless that 
they were used for royal letters aad ter laad-graats. A gold plate with a votive lasorlptloa ia 
Kharo^hl has heea found la a StSpa at GB&gu Bear the rules of Taslla 818 . Speelmeas of 
small MBS. and efltelal doouments on silver likewise are preserved 8 iT , and among them Is 
one from the anolent StiTpa at Bbattlprolu. In the British Museum there are also MSS. 
on gilt and silver plated palm-leaves. 

Ib Is a matter of oourso that the precious metals were uied only la rare and exceptional 
oases. Bub, as the exceedingly numerous finds prove., copper-plates Uclmrapafa, t&mrapatlra, 
i&mrak&iana, abbreviated tfmra) were slnoo anolent times the favourite material for engraving 
various kinds of dooumonts whioh were Intendod to last, and ospoolally land-grants, to 
the donocs of whioh they Borved as titlo-deeds. 

Aocording to Fahian (about A.D. 400), the Buddhist monasteries possessed grants 
engraved on copper, the oldest of whioh dated from Buddha’s time 818 . Though this statement 
requires confirmation, the Sobgaura plate (see above, page 49) teaches us that during the 
Maurya period offioial decrees were committed to copper. Another Buddhist tradition, 
preserved by Hiuen Tsiang 810 , asserts that Kaniijka caused the sacred books to be engraved 
on sheots of oopper. And a similar story, which Burnell declares to bo untrustworthy, 
is told regarding Sayana’s commentaries on the Vedas 820 . But it is undeniable that copper 
has beon used also for the preservation. of literary works, as plates with such contents 
have beon found at Tripatty, and speoimens from Burma, and Ceylon (some of which 
are gilt) are now in the British Museum 8 ® 1 Photographs of quite modern copper-plates 
with lists of goods in GurumukhI and Nagarl, sent from Kashgar to St. Petersburg, 
have reached me through the kindness of S. von Oidenberg. 

As regards the technical preparation, the oldest tamrabasana known, the Sobgaura 
copper-plate (see above, page 49 ), has been cast in a mould of sand, into which the letters 
and the emblems above them had been previously scratched with a stilus or a pointed 
piece of wood. Henco both the letters and. the emblems appear on the plate in relievo. 
All other copper-plates have been fashioned with the hammer, and many among them 
show distinct traces of the blows. Their thickness and size vary very considerably. Some are 
very thin sheets, which could be bent double and weigh only a few ounces ; • others are 
exceedingly massive and are eight or nine pounds in weight or even heavier 8 ®*. Their size 
is partly determined by the nature of the writing material commonly used in the districts 
where they wore issued, and partly by the extent of the document to be engraved, the size 
of the clerk’s writing, and so forth. The smiths always imitated the originals given them. 
If these were written on palm-leave3, the plates were made narrow and long. If the 
material was birch-bark, the plates became much broader, often almost square. Of the 
first description are all the copper-plates from Southern India, with the exception of those 
of the Ylidavas of Vijayauagara, which imitate stone stelae 523 . To the second class belong 
all the ^asanas issued further north, with the oxcoption of the Taxila plate, which, a 
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abated already, is the size of a palm-lea». A comparison of the numerous plafees of the 
Valabbi kings shows very clearly how their size gradually grows with the increasing length 
of the Frasasti. 

If, as is mostly the case, several plate9 were required for one document, they 
were usually connected by copper rings passed through round holes in the plates. The 
single ring is usually found in ^asanas from Southern India, and thon the hole is usually 
made in the left side of the plate. If there are two rings, the holos go through the lower part 
of the first plate, the upper part of the second, and so on alternately. Tho rings correspond 
to the threads which keep the palm leaves together, and they make of many tdmrasusanas 
small volumes 524 , which can be opened quite conveniently. The lines run always, except in 
the Vijayanagara plates, [91] parallel to the broadest side of the plate. The letters have 
mostly been incised with a chisel, rarely with a graver (compare above, page 35). In order 
to protect the writing, the rims of tho plates are usually thickened, and slightly raised 525 , ' 

and the first side of the first plate, as well as tho second side of tho last, is left blank. 

The copper seals attached to the plates ssem to havo been cast, and their inscriptions and 
emblems are raised on a counter-sunk surface. According to Bana 58G , tho 3tate seal of king 
Har$a was made of gold. 

Various copper statues show votive inscriptions on their bases. A single inscription 
on iron, that on the iron pillar of MeharaulT, near Delhi 5 37 , has become known. Tho British 
Museum possesses a Buddhist MS. on tin 528 . 

G .—Stone and Brick . 

Stones of the most various kinds, rough and artificially smoothed blocks of basalt or 
trap, as well as artistically carved columns of standstone, or even prisms of crystal, havo 
been since the most ancient times the most common materials for making documents, as 
Asoka expresses hijnself, ciralhitika , “such a„ to endure for a long time”. And it is indifferent 
whether the documents are official or private, whether they contain royal proclamations, 
treaties between kings, or agreements between private individuals, grants and donations or 
poetical effusions. There are even some instances of the incision of larger literary works ; 
large fragments of plays by the Cahamana king Vigraha IV, and by hi3 poet-laureato Somadeva, 
have been found at Aj;nir 529 , and a large Jaina Sbhalapurana in a number of Sargas, impressions 
of which (unpublished) I owe to Fiihrer and G. H, Ojha, exists in Bijholli (Raiputana). 

Bricks, showing single or a few letters, have been known for 3ome time, as specimens 
have been found by Cunningham 500 , Fiihrer and others in various parts of India, and evon in 
Burma. But recently a set has been discovered in the North-West Provinces by Ilooy, on 
which Budhhist Sutras are inscribed, the characters having apparently been scratched on tho 
moist clay, before it was baked 531 . 

H.— Paper . 

During the period to which this work refers, paper was hardly known or at least little 
used in India, as its introduction is only due to the Muhammadans. Rnjondralul Mitra 5 *' 2 , 
however, asserts that a ’‘letter-writer” by king Bl.oja of Dharn proves its use in Mnlva during 
the lith century. The oldest paper MS. in GujarrTt ;s said to date from A.D. 1223-24 .’’ 6 \ 
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Paper MSS. dated Vikrama-Samvat 1381 and 1S91 (A.D. 1327-28 and 1337-38), the 
leaves of which are cub according to the size of palm-leaves, have been discovered by Peterson 
at Anhilvful Patan 534 . It is very doubtful if any of the ancient MSS. from Kashgar, which are 
written on a peouliar paper, covered with a layer of gypsum, are of Indian origin ; Hoernlo 
believes that all of them were written in Central Asia 535 

I.— Ink. 

The oldest undoubtedly Indian term for ink is ma§i or ma$i freequently spelt masi or 
masi. The word, which occurs as a varia lectio already in a / Gvhyasubra, is derived from the 
verb mas (hnnsayum ), and means etymologically “powder 536 .” Further, it serves to denote 
several kinds of pulverised charcoal, which were mixed with water, gum, sugar and so forth* 
and used for the preparation of ink 537 . Burnell is mistaken when he asserts that in 
Classical Sanskrit Literature masi , “ink” occurs only in the late works ; it was known 
to Bana (about A. D. 620) and to his predecessor Subandhu 538 . 

Bonfey, Hincks and Weber have derived meld, another word for “ink”, for the 
Greek ^<r'A*s. But it is, no doubt, the feminine (viz., ma$i) of the common Prakfb adjective 
viazla , “dirty, black” which cannot have been borrowed from the Greeks 539 . Meld , likewise, 
was known to Subandhu, who uses the denominative meldnanddyate , “becomes an inkstand’’ 540 . 
The Kosas offer for “inkstand” aho mclamanda , meldndhu , melandhukd and ma$imani , 
and the Puranas ma^ipdtra, masibhdiuia and ma§ikilpikd^*^. 

The statements of Nearchos and Q. Curtius (see above, page 20) according to which 
the Hindus wrote on cotton cloth and on the inner bark of trees, i.e. Bhurja, make it 
very probable that they used ink already in the 4th century B.O. To the same conclusion 
points the fact that in some letters of the Asoka edicts dots are occasionally substituted 
for loops 542 . The oldest specimen of writing with ink, on the relic-vase of the Stupa [92] 
of Andher (see above, page 20) is certainly not later than the 2nd century B.O, From 
the first centuries A. D. date3 the Kharo§t>hi Dhammapada from Khotan, as well as 
the twists of Bhurja and the stone vessels with Kharo$thi letbors in ink from the 
Stupas of Afghanistan. Somewhat later are the ancient Bhurja and palm-leaf MSS. 
with Brahma characters. Painted inscriptions occur still in the caves of Ajanta 543 . 

Coloured ink, which in later times the Jainas especially have used extensively 
for their HSS 544 > is mentioned also in Brahmanica! works, e.g., in the sections of the 
Puranas on the donation of MSS 545 . Besides chalk (see above, § 34, B), red lead or minium 
(hinjula) was used, already in ancient times, as a substitute for ink 

J.— Pens, pencils , See. 

The general name of “an instrument for writing” h lekhani, which of course includes 
the stilus, pencils, brushes, reed and wooden pens, and is found already in the epics 547 . 

The vamaka , mentioned in the Lalitavistara, no doubt refers to the little stick 
without a slit, with which the school-boys still draw the letters on the writing board (see 
above, page 20). The KoSas offer the variant varnikd. The vartyavartikd, which occurs in the 
passage of the Dasakumdracarita referred to above (see page 113 above, and note 499), must 
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be a brash et coloured penall, a§. aeoordlag to other passages, the vartikci wag ugefl for 
drawing or palatlag 8 * 8 . Tfill or tftlika probably denoted originally "a brush", though It 
is esplalaed also by the naedera sufai, "graver", a stilus . 5 ' }0 

The seat usual aatae el the reed pea la the word kalama, Calamus, whleh 

eeeurg la all eastera languages ; the rarer Indigenous Indian name is Wka or isika literally 
"reed" 589 . Rleees el reed, bamboo er wood, cut alter the manuer of our pens, are used In all 
parts el India where the use of Ink prevails, 551 and all the existing aneknt MSS. on palm- 
leaves and Bhurja probably have been written with guoh pens 553 . The Sanskrit name 
el the stfltd used la Southern India Is ialakU, la Marff(bi salal. 

Regarding the now very generally used "ruler", a plooo of wood or cardboard with 
strings fixed at equal distances, and regarding Its probable predecessors, see Anecdola 
Oxoniensia , Aryan Series, 1, 3, 63, and Aneeiger d. W, Akadcmic, 1807 No. VIII, where 
photographs of two spooimens havo been given. According to a lottor from 0. Klomno 
(April*. 21, 1897), tho Ethnological Museum ol Berlin possesses two spooimons, one from 
Oaloutta with the inscription nivedanapatlra and one from Madras called kicjugu. 

§38.—THE PRESERVATION OP MANUSCRIPTS AND COPPER-PLATES, 

AND THE TREATMENT OF LETTERS. 

A.— Manuscripts and Libraries. 

(93] Wooden covers, out according to the size of tho sheets, were placed on 
tbe Bhurja and palm-leaves, which had been drawn on strings, and this is still the 
custom even with the paper MSS 553 . In Southern India the covers aro mostly 
pierced by holes, through which the long strings are passed. The latter are wound round 
the covers and knotted. This procedure was usual already in early times 554 and was observed 
in the case of the old palm-leaf MS3. irom Western and Northern India. But in Nepal 
the covers of particularly valuable MSS. sometimes are made of embossed metal ; the MSS. 
(pustaka) which have been prepared in this manner are usually wrapped up in dyed or even 
embroidered cloth. Only in the Jaina libraries the palm-leaf MSS. sometimes are kept in 
small sacks of white cotton cloth, which again are fitted into small boxes of white metal. 
The collections of MSS., which, frequently are catalogued, and occasionally, in monasteries 
and in royal courts, are placed under librarians, generally are preserved in boxes of wood 
or cardboard. Only in Kashmir, where in accordance with Muhammadan usage the MSS. are 
bound in leather, they are put on shelves, like our books. 

The ancient Indian name of a library, bharaUbharidUgara, treasury of tbe goddess 
of speech”, occurs frequently in Jaina works ; more rarely the modern synonym, sarasvatt- 
bhaii4dgara. Such Bbapdagaras were, and still are, found in the temples 055 , colleges 
(vidyamatha ), monasteries ( matha , updsraya, vihara, saivghdrdina)^ ° 15 , at the courts of 
princes and in the houses of many private individuals. The Puranas declare it to be the 
sacred duty of the wealthy to make donations of books to temples and so forth 007 . Equally, 
such donations are obligatory on the Jaina and Bauddha laymen, and tbe Prasastis of 
the old MSS. prove that the obligation was fulfilled in the mo3t liberal manner. A famous 











royal library of the middle ages was that of klug Bhoja, of BhnrR (11th esatary); ©a the 
eoaqaest of Mnlvn, about A, D. 1140, ilddhftrnj&»Jayftglniba tiaaeferved it to Aijhilvn^ 588 i 
there it eeeme to have beea amalgamated with : tbe oourt library of the Oalukyae whieb 
ie repeatedly meatloaed ia works of the lith eeatury, The bharatibha^agara of the 
Oalukya Visaladeva or Vifivamalla (A, B. 13484909) furalshed, aeeovdiag to aa uapubllihed 
PmSastl, the eopy of the Nalfladhlya, oa whleh Vldyiidhara wrote the first eomareatary 
of the poem, aad the MS. of the KamasUtra, aeeerdlag to whieh XaSodhara eomposed 
his Jayamafigala^M 619 , Oae of the maaueeripts of the Ramayai)a lathe library of the 
University ot Bonn has been derived from a eopy of VTsaladeva's collection 800 , 

The search for Sanskrit MSS., instituted by the Government of Indio, has show/ 
that there are etill a good many royal libraries in India, and the oataloguos of several, 
Bueh as thoso of Alwar, BlkHnor, Jammu, Mysore, and Tanjore, has been published. The 
documents, published in oonnootion with the searob, have brought to light also a 
surprisingly largo number of private libraries. And various notes in older Sanskrit works 
make it apparent that considerable private libraries existed in early times. Thus, Bffija 
(about A. D. 620) tolls us that he kept a particular reader (pustaka-vScaka), whose 
manipulation of the MS. of the VRyupurSqa he describes in his Ear}acarita i6 K Burnell’s 
remarks 502 , regarding the bad treatment of the MSS. by the Brahmans, do not hold good 
for the whole of India, perhaps not even for the whole of Southern India. In GujarSt, 
Rajput an a and the Maratba country, as well as in Northern and Central India, I have 
seen, besides some ill-kept collections, very oarefully preserved libraries in the possession 
of Brahmans and Jaina monks. The treatment of the books usually depends only upon 
the worldly circumstances of the owner 503 . 

B.— Copper-plates. 

The way in which private individuals kepi. their copper-plate grants, seems to have 
been very peculiar. In many places, e g., in the ruins of Valabhi, near the modern 
Vala, they have been found immured in the walls or even in the foundations of the houses 
of the owners. In many other cases [94] the grants have turned up in those fields to 
the donation of which they refer, often hidden in small caches constructed of bricks. 

The finders or poor owners often sell or pledge plates to the Vanias, and this 
custom explains why they frequently come into the hands of European collectors at great 
distances from the places of issue. The originals of the grants, according to which the 
plates wore prepared, probably remained in the royal Daftar, the keeper of which, the 
akaapat'dlika, is frequently mentioned 564 . 

C .—The treatment of letters. 

The Jatakas already mention the custom of wrapping up important letters in white 
cloth and sealing the packet 865 . At present, official or ceremonial letters often are sent 
in bags of silk or brocade. In the case of ordinary letters on palm-leaves; the proceeding 
is simpler ; the leaves are folded, their ends are split and joined, and the whole is tied 
up with a thread 560 . It is probable that letters on Bhurja were treated similarly. 
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According to Bana 507 , fche postal runner [dirghd'lhvaga, lekhahdralca) tied each separately 
to a stiip of cloth and wound this round his head. 

§ 39.-—WRITERS, ENGRAVERS AND STONE-MASONS. 

Though the oldest Indian alphabet is a creation of the Brahmanical schoolmen (see 
above, page 33 ), and though the instruction in writing has remained even in recent times 
chiefly in the hands of Brahmans, there are yet indications that professional writers, and 
perhaps oven caste3 of professional writers, existed already at an early period. The oldest 
name of these men is lelcliaka , used in the Canon of the Southern Buddhists and the epics 
(see above, page 19). I n the SaHcI inscription, Stupa I, No. 143 5GR , it is clearly used to 
designate the profession of the donor j it may, however, be doubted if it means, as I have 
translated it, copyist of MSS.” or “writer, clerk.” In various later inscriptions 509 , lekhaka 
undoubtedly denotes the person who prepared the documents to be incised on copper or stone. 
But in the present day a lekhak is always a man who copies MSS., and this profession is 
usually the resource of poor Brahmans, and sometimes of worn-out clerks { Kdyasths, Kdrkuns). 
Such men were, and are, employed also by the Jainas. But many Jaina MSS. have been 
copied, as their Prasastis show, by monks or novices, and even by nuns. Similarly, we find, 
among the copyists of the Bauddba MSS. from Nepal, Bhiksus, Vajracaryas and so forth 570 . 

Another name of the professional writers, which was used already in the 4th century 
B. C., is fche word lipikara or libikara t discussed abovo, page 20. In the Ko$as ° ' 1 it ig 
given as a synonym of lekhaka , and in the VcisavadattcL ry ‘ 2 it means ' writer” in general. Asoka 
uses it in ^the 14th rock edict as a designation of his clerks. Similarly, Pada, who 
copied the^Sideapura edicts, calls himself lipikora , and in the SaficI inscription, Stupa I, 
No. ^49" , the donor Subahita-Gotipufca take3 the higher title rajalipikara, "a wrtier of the 
kiDg . In the earlier times, lipikara probably was an equivalent for * clerk”. 

In a number of Valabhl inscriptions of the 7th and 8th centuries, the writer of the 
. 8 * is usually fche minister for alliances and war” ( sandJiivigrahadhikpta ), 

receives the title divirapati or divirapati, and the simple word divira occurs even earlier 
in a entral-Indian inscription of A.D. 521-22 574 . Divira or divira is the Persian dcbir , 
writer, which probably became domesticated in Western India during the time of the 
Sassanians, when [95] the trade and intercourse between Persia and India was greatly 
developed. Divira appears also in the RajatarahginI, and in other Kashmirian works of fcho 
11th and 12th centuries. Ksemendra’s Lokaprakdsa mentions even various sub-divisions, 
ganjadivira , “bazaar-writers,” grama divira, “village-writers,” nagcira-divira, “town-writers," 
and khavdsadivira (?) 575 . 

The two works just mentioned, as well as other contemporaneous ones, designate fcho 
writers also by the term kayastlia , which first occurs in the Ydjnavalkya-Smpti 1, 335, 
and even at present is common in Northern and Eastern India. The Kayasthas, however, 
form a strictly separate caste, which, though according to the Brahmanical account it is 
mixed with &vdra blood, yet claims a high rank 570 , and in reality frequently has possessed 
a great political influence. In the inscriptions, the Kayasthas occur since the 8th century, 
first in the Kanasva inscription of A. D. 738-39 from Rajputana 577 . 
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Other designations of the writers in the inscriptions are karana 378 , karayika 679 or 
more rarely Jcarayin 58 °, iasanika SBl and dharmalekhin 382 . Karana is perhaps only a 
synonym of kayastha * 93 , as the law-books mention the Karanas as one of the mixed castes. 
The other terms, among which karaqika has to be rendered, according to Kielhorn, by 
“writer of legal documents [karana)," appear to be merely official titles without any reference 
to caste. The development of the Indian alphabets, and the invention of new forms of the 
letters, no doubt is due partly to the Brahmans and the Jaina and Bauddha monks, but 
much more to the professional writers and to the writer castes. The opinion, according 
to which the modifications have been introduced by the stone-masons and the engravers of 
the copper-plates, is less probable, because these persons were not suited for suoh. work by 
their education and their occupation 384 '. 

As the remarks at the end of many inscriptions show, it was customary to 
make over a PraSasti or Kavya, which was to be incised on stone, to a professional 
writer, who prepared a fair copy, and to set the mason [sillradhara, silcikilla, rflpak&ra, 
iilpin) to work according to the latter 383 . This custom was observed also in a case 
which fell under my personal observation. The mason received a sheet with the fair 
copy of the document (the Prasasti of a temple) exactly of the size of a stone on 
which it was to be incised. He first drew the letters on the stone under the super¬ 
vision of a Pandit, and then incised them. In some exceptional, cases, the authors of 
the poems assert that they have done the work of the masons 380 , and in others the 
masons say that they have made the fair copies of the inscriptions 387 . 

Tho statements regarding the preparation of the copper-plate ^asanas are less 
accurate and explicit. Usually, the inscriptions mention only the person who drew 
up or wrote the document. And they moBtly name as such either a high official 
[amatya, sundhivif/rahika, rahasika ) or a general ( senapati , baladhikpla), Occasionally, 
they assert that tho drafting was done by a stone-mason, a siltradhara 388 or tua.?(<i 389 , 
who, however, in reality merely engraved the grant. According to Kalhana 390 , the 
Kashmirian kings kept a special offioial for this work ; he bore the title pa[[o- 
pudhyaya, “tho teacher (charged with the preparation) of title-deeds," and belonged 
to tho ak$apa[ala office, which Stein believes to be the Accountant-General’s Office, 
while I take it to be the Record-Office !or Court of Rolls (Daftar). 

Tho ^fisanas name only rarely, and in late times, the person by whom the plates wore 
engraved (utkirna, unmilita ). The engravers mentioned are various artisans, a pltalakura, 
lohakara or ayaskara 3!)1 , i. e., the Kansar or coppersmith of the present day, a sTitradhara 992 , 
“stone-mason,” a hemakara or swnara 598 (probably equivalent to s oycira), ‘goldsmith,” a 
silpin * 04 or vijnanika* 9 *), "an artisan.” In the Kalihga Sasanas, we find in their stead an 
ak*airdin, afcs)a&dlika, akhasdlin, or akhasale iQ0 , whereby a member of the goldsmith 
caste, now called Aksale 397 , is meant. 

Finally, the existence of manuals fer clerks and writers must be mentioned. We 
still possess several works of this kind, among which tho Lekhapancdiika gives the rules 
for drafting not only private letters, but also land-grants and the treaties, between kings, while 
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a section of K 9 em«ndra-VynsadRf«a , s Lokaprakcih shows how the various kinds of bonds, 
bill! of exchange (huwfl) &nd!so forth ought to be dono fl9a . 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

[9Gl Dr. W. Carbeiilori, whoso name appears at fcho bottom of tho Plates, is 
responsible for tho drawing and tracing o( tho letters for which no outtings from facsimiles 
were available, as well as for tho arrangement and the retouche of tho outtings, exoept in 
the case of plates VII-IX, which wero finished by a young lithographer, Mr. B6hm. I have 
also to acknowledge Dr. Qartellieri's assistance in the selection of tho signs, which in 
a few cases he has made independently, and in others has been influenced by a revision 
of my proposals ; and I have to thank him for various ingenious remarks on the Indian 
alphabets, as well as for a collection of the variants in the Adoka edicts. 

If I have boon able to illustrate most of the Indian alphabets by outtings from 
facsimiles, insted of by hand-drawn signs, I owe this chiefly to my friend Dr. J. Burgee*, 
who during many years has kindly furnished me with separate copies of his excellent reproduc¬ 
tions of Indian inscriptions. Some other donors of facsimiles or photographers, Dr. B, 
Hultzich, Professor E. Leumann, and Dr. S von Oldenberg, have already been mentioned 
in the notes. 
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FOOTNOTES 
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Buhler’s Indian Paleography 
B. IS. lit. 2, 28-36 ; of. Aitecdola Oxon., Aryan 30. 


Series. I, 8,67 ; B. ESIP. 6 ; A. Ludwig, YacanTint ; 
Sit?. Jicr. Biihm. Qcs. cl. Wiss. 1893, IX., and the works 
quoted by Dr. Burnell. 

2. SBE. 23, 58f. 

8. SBE. 28,804. 

4. Siyuki 1,77 (Beal). 

5. W. IS. 16,280,899. 

6. IA. 6,866, PI. 

7. Moor, Hindu Pantheon , PI. 8, 4 j AR. 11748. 

8. BOR. 1,59. 

9. Sansk. text, 148 (Blbl. Ind.), and the Chinese 
translation of A. D. 80S. 

10. India 1,171 fSacJiau). 

11. loc. cit, i a third list, with about 80 mostly very 
corrupt names, in the Mah~tva*tu 1, 185 (Senart). 

12. BOR. 1,69. 

18. Cf. WZKM. 9,66, and B. IS. Ill, 2,118 f. 

14. El. 2,328, ff. 

15. Mahabluiiiya 2,220 (Kielhom). 

16. Herodotus, VII, 65,60. 

17. B. V. Head, Cat . o/ Greek Coins : Attica, 
p. XXXI. f., pp. 25-27. 

18. W. IS. 10,281. 

19. Sansk. Text (Bibl. Ind.) 145 j Leumann, 127. 

20. B. IS. Ill, 2,80. 

21. Siyuki 1,78 (Beal) • St. Julien, Memoires des 
pdlertiib Bouddliiques 1,72, and note. 

22. Siyuki 1,77. 

28. B. IS. Ill, 2,81. 

24. B. IS. Ill, 2,83. 

25. B. IS. Ill, 2, 6f. j M. M. HASL. 497 it. ; L. IA. 
2,1,1008 ff. 5 B.ESIP. 1, ff. . Weber, Ind. Streifen 
8,848f. 

20. SBE. 14, xvii ff. 

27. M. M. jpV. 4. 72. 

28. M. M. IIASL 521 ff . Goldstiicker, Hdnava 
Kalpa Sillra, Intr. 14 ff. ; W. IS. 5,16 ff. * M.M. 
7/V. 4. 72 it. 

29. Whitney, Or. and Ling. St. 82 ; J.AOS. 6,568 j 

Benfey, ZDMG. 11,847 • Bothlingk. Bull. Pet. Akad. 
1859,847; Pischel and Geldner, Vedische Stndicn , 1, 
XXIIT, XXVI ; J. Dihlinann, Das Mdhabh. 185 * against 
these views, M. M. A’V. loc . cit. ; Letter in Takakusu's j 

frafih of Using, X ff. j W. IS. 5, loc. cit. 


See below, $ 5. 

81. Jacobi, Djs Rum. 8 ff. 

82. Kirstc in B. IS. II. 27 ff. 

88. See Below under B. 

84. B. IS. Iir, 2, 7-16 ; Oldonoerg, SBE. 18, xxxii 
ff. : D* Alwie, Introd. to Kaccdyana's Gram, xxvi f., ex* 
f., 72-108 ; Weber. Ind. Streifen 2,887 ff. 


85. 

B. IS. Ill, 2,7 I. 



86. 

B. IS. Ill, 2, 6f., 120. 



87. 

B. IS. Ill, 2. 10, 18. 



88. 

B. IS. III. 2, lOf. 
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B. IS. Ill, 2, 10, 120. 



40. 

B. IS. Ill, 2, 120. 



41. 

B. 18. Ill, 2, 16. 



42. 

B. IS. III. 2, 18 ll. 



48. 

Sanak. Taxt, 148 , (of. 

BOR. 1 

, 69.) 

44. 

India 1, 182 (Saohau). 



45. 

Sixth Oriental Congress, 8, 2, 

164. 

46. 

B. IS. Ill, 2, 16 it i 

Oldenberg, Vinayapifaka 


1, xxxiv ff. i M. Muller, SBE. 10, xxix it. 

47. Cunningham, Bhiha Topes , p. 84P, pi. 80, 6. 

48. B. IS. Ill, 21f. ; Westergaard, Zwci Abliandl. 88. 

49. Strabo, XV, 717. 

50. Hist. Alex . VIII, 9 ; of. 0. Miiller, Fragm. Hist . 
Grace. 2, 421. 

51. 0. Muller, op. cit. 480. 

62. Frag* 27 ; 0. Miiller, op. cit., 421 t Schwanbeck, 
Megasthenes, p. SO, n. 48 ; M. M. HASL. 615 , B. ESIP. 
1 , L. IA. II, 2, 724 j Webor, Ind . Skizzen 181 f. 

58. B. IS. Ill, 2, 86-68. 

64. B. ASRWI. No. 10, 89, plate. 

66. 0. MG. pi. 10, 2. 

66. See below § 16, 0. 

67. See below, § 16, B. 

68. See below, § 4 A. 

69. See below § 16, C. 

60. See below § 16, C. 

61. See below § 16, D. 

62. B. ASRSI. 1, 116. 

68. C. CAI. pi. 11, 18, and plate If, col. I, of this 
work. 

64. If according to C. CMT, 27, as Mr. A. V. Smith 
points out to me, some coins of Mihirakula show inscrip¬ 
tions running from the right to the left, this peculiarity 
muBt be ascribed to Sassanian influence. 
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G 5. 
66 . 
67. 

69. 
60. 

70. 

71. 

72. 
27-62. 

76. 

74. 

75. 

76. 


Plate II, cols. XIII—XV. 

C. CAT. 88 f. 

C. CAI, pi. 2, 8. 

WZKaL 0, 65 ; B. 18. Ill, 7, 118. 

See below § 8 
See below § 9, B, 4. 

B. IS. III. 2, 58-S-2. 

R. N. Oust, Ling, and Or. Essays, 2nd. Ser,, 


C. IA (Oil. 1), 52 ff. 

ZDMG, 10, 889 ff. ; Ind. Skizzcn 126 ff. 

ZDMG. 8i, 598 ff 

The Alphabet. 2, 814 ff. ; restated with some 
modifications by F. Muller Melanges Harlez 212 ff. 

77. JA. 1885, 268 ff. ; Revue Sem. 1895, 228 ff. 

78. Mordtmann and D. H. Muller, Sab , Denkmdlor 

(in DWA. Phil. Hist . CL 81), p. 108 f. 

79. D. H. Muller, Denkmtiler aus Arabien (DWA. 

Phil. Hist. Cl. 87), p. 15 ff. 

80. Cf. Beruni’s India , 1. 172 (Sachau). 

81. AR. 2, plate at p. 400. 

82. M. M. HASL. 605 ff. 

88. See below. § 24, B. 8 : pi- IV, 80, XII, XIV , 
pi. VIT, 80, XII, XX, XXI. 

84. B. IS. Ill, 2, 88-91. 

86. According to Benley, Inditn 264, tho Semit.c 
alphabet came to India from Phoenicia , .accoring to 
A. Wober, Ind. SMm* 187, either from Phoenicia or 
from Babylonia. 

86. No. 889, Fausboll, 8, 126 , cf. also Fiok, Die 
Sociale Qliederung in nordostl. Indian , 178 f. 

87. SBE. 2, 226 } 14, 146, 200, 217 ; cf. Manu 8, 158 ; 
8, 157, 406, and Dahlmann, Das Mai id bha rata, 176 it. 

88. B. IS. Ill, 2, 16 ff. . . 

1. 116. 5 ; cf. Oldenberg, Vedisehe Religion, 


69. #V. 


214. 


90. 

91. 

92. 
99. 
94. 
96. 


Oldenberg, op. cit. 276. 

J. ASB. 67,41 f. 

Cf. Westergaard, Zwei Abhandlungcn 87 ff. 

JpV. 7.108. 5 ; cf. M. M. HASL. 506. 

cf. Wackcrnagel, Altind. Grammatik 1, lvii. 
Regarding the name, see §1 above, and B. IS. 
Ill, 2, T18 f, 

16. P. IA. 1, 178-186 ; 2. 128-148 \ W.AA. 242 ff. ; 
J. ASB. 26, 714 ; C. ASR 1, viii ; Centenary Review 
2, (9-81 ; C. CIS. 8 ff ; Scnart, IP. 1. 22 ff. ; ZDMG. 
48. 129 ff. 

97. See the next paragraph. 

98. B. IS. Ill, 2, 47-68 ; C. ASR. 2, S2 ff., pi. 59, 68 • 
6, 1 ff., pi. 16, 28 j W.AA, 66ft ; C. CAI. 81 ff. 


99. B IS. Ill, 2, loe. cit. ; Tho question of the lower 
limit of the use of the Kharo$thi is difficult on account 
of the uncertainty regarding the date of Kani^ka and his 

i two successors, all of whom S. L£vi now places in the 
1st. Cent. A D. (JA. 1897, 1, 1 ff.). The limit given above 
is based on the assumption that Kaniska's dates refer to 
the Saba era or to the 4th. Cent, of the Seleucidan era. 

I still make use of it, not because I consider it to be 
unassailable, but for the reasons stated in WZKM., 1, 169. 
The letters in the inscriptions of Samvat 200 and 276 
or 286 (Hashtnagar image) look more ancient than those 
of the Ku^iina inscriptions. According to a communica¬ 
tion from Dr. Th. Bloch, Prof. Hoernlo has read dates 
of the 4th. century of the same unknown Samvat on 
l recently found Gandhiira sculptures. 

100. W.AA. pi. 8 at p. 64, No. 11 . similar twists 
| have been found in other Stupas, see op. cit. 60, 84, 94, 

1 106 • but tho fragments in tho British Museum said to 
i belong to them, show no letters. 

j 101. See Oldenberg, Prodvaritolnae zamjeikao 
. Buddhiiskoi rukopiA, napisannoi pimenxmi Kharo^fhi, 

$. Petersburg, 1997, and Senarfc, .dead, des lasers, 

S Comptcs rendus , 1897, 251 ff. 

102. IA. 10, 8-25. 

108. W.AA. 111. 

104. B. IS. Ill, 2, 97 f. 

105. B. IS. Ill, 2, 92 ff. 

106. P. IA. 2, 144 ff. ♦ regarding Kharo^lu legends 
on late coins running from left to fight, see Proc. J. ASB. 
1895, 88 f. 

107. I. Taylor, 7 he Alphabet, 2, 261 f. ; C. Cai. 83. 

108. J. RAS. 1895, 865 ff. 

109. Clormont-Ganneau, Rcv.ie Archeologvpte, 
1878-79 ; Ph. Berger, Hist, dc l *Ecrit . dam l ' Antiquild , 
214, 218 ff. 

110. Webor. Ind. Skizzen, 144 f. ; E. Thomas, P. IA. 
2, 146 j C. CAI. 83 • and below § 9, B, 4. 

111. J. Halevy, JA. 1685, 2, 248-26/, believes that 
Kharosthi to have been derived about B. C. 380 from 16 
signs of the Papyri and of a Cicilian coin, and, Revne 
Semitiq e, 1895, 872 ff., from the script of the Papyri 
and of the oslraka from Egypt. 

112. B. IS. Ill, 2, 99 ff. : cf. the more or less diSer- 
ing attempts of K. Thomas, P. IA. 2, 147 } I. Taylor, 
The Alphabet, 2, plate at p. 286 ft. • J. HaKvy, JA. 1885, 
2,262 ff., Revue SCmitique, 1895, 872 ff. 

118. Preparation of Plate I :— 

1-87, Cols. I-V, and 88, 89, Cols. I-XiII, traced by 
Dr. Dedekind from Dr. Burgess' impressions of tho Aboka 
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edicts of Sbiihbazgarhi and Mansehra, and reduced to 
photography. 

1-87, Cols. VI, VII, and 88, 89, Col. XIV, drawn by 
Dr. W. Cartellieri from P. Gardner’s autotypes of Indo- 
Grecian coins. 

1-87, Cols, VIII, IX, and 22-25, Col, XIII, traced from 
Dr. Burgess’ impressions of the Mathura liun capital and 
the photograph of the Taxila copper- plate of which a 
collotype has since then been published in ET. 4, 56 
(10 & 14, Col, VIII, and 25, Col. XIII). 

1-87, Cols. X-XII, and 81-87, Col. XIII. tiacedor 
drawn according to Dr. Hoernle’s facsimile of the Sue 
Bihar inscription, supplemented by some sigDs from the 
Man iky ill a stone and gelatine copies of the Wardak and 
Bimaran vases by Oldenberg. 

26-80, Col. XII[ drawn according to P. Gardner’s 
autotypes of the older Ku^iina coins. 

1-2 C\ Cols. XIII, XIV, numerals drawn according to 
the impressions and facsimiles of the A soka edicts and 
later inscriptions. 

Older tables of the Kharo?thi alphabet in P. IS. 2, 166, 
pi. 11 , W. AA. 262} 0. IA (Oil. 1), pi. 27 ; P. Gardner, 
Cat . I. C. Br. Mue. p. lxx. f. , Von Ballet, Nachfolger 
Alex. d. Or. (end) ; G. H. Ojha, The Ind. Pal. pi. 26. 

114. Other facsimiles of Kharo^hl inscriptions 

(1) Asoka edicts in J. BAS. 1850, 168 ; C. IA (CII. ]), 
pi. 1, 2 ; 0. ASR. 6, pi. 6 ; 8. IP. 1 (end) ; IA. 10, 107 ; 

(2) Later inscriptions in P. IA. 1, 96 (pi. 6), 144 (pi. 9) 
162 (pi 18), W. AA. 64 (pi. 2), 262 ; 0. ASR. 2,124, 
(pi. 59), 160 (pi. 68) , 6, (pi. 16), 28 , J\ RAS. 1868. 222 

IS T f R V P <! 0 4) ' 260 (P ' ,9) ’ 266 (pl - 10)l and 187 

o 4 t«T' f B - 28 ' 67 ' 81 ’ 176 ’ 682 > B9 ’ 65 i IA. 18, 267 , 

8. NEI. Nos. 8 (JA. 1890, 1, pi. i, No. 2) and S (JA. 1894,’ 

II, pl 5, Nos. 84, 86): all useless except the last three. 

115. Ci. ZDMG. 48, 128 ff., 274 it. 

116. O. Iranke, Nachr. Gott. Ges. d. Wiss 1895 
540, and ZDMG. BO, 60S, proposes to read fa and fi for 
the signs which I read spa and spi. 

117. The MS. of (he Dhamm&pada shows this same 
sign both in the terminations of the absolutives in Iva 
(tva) and in ntma (atman), and thus further confirms 
the explanation proposed. 

118. Regarding the characters on the Indo-Grecian 
coins, see WZKM. 8, 198 f. , regarding the script of the 
saka and Kusana inscriptions, see J. HAS. 1868, 289, pl. 

4 (where, however, in I. 1 the second ch must be deleted, 
in 1. 2 sa must be substituted for si, and tha for ft. and 
in 1. 8 rya for rs, and the signs for sij in 1. 4 are doubt¬ 
ful), and O. Franke, ZDMG. 50, 602 ff. 


119. O. Franke, op. cit., 604, proposes to read this 
ssa ; but cf. 85, XIII, which can bo only Spa. 

120. C. ASR. 1. XII. 

121. C. ASR. 1, VIJI-XI • J. ASB. 6, 460 ff. 

122. J. ASB. 6, 228 , P. I A. 2, 40 pl. 89). 

128. B. IS. III. 2 81. 

124. C. IA (CII. 1). pl. 27. 

125. S. IP. 1, 86. 

126. J. ASB. 56 74. 

127. El. 2. 868. 

128. J. BBRA8. 10 xxiii. 

129. See above § 2, B (ond). 

180. B. IS. III. 2, 40-48. 

181. Seo above § 7. 

182. According to an impression ond a photograph 
kindly sent by Mr. L. Rico. 


188. 

B. ASRWI. 4, pl. 45 and 62 ; 6, 

pl- 51. 

184. 

EI. 2, 242 , B. ASRWI. 4 

, pl. 62 and 64. 

135. 

El. 1, 871 ff. ; 2, 195 ff 



186. 

B. ASRWI. 2, pl. 14 • 6, pl, 61. 


187. 

B. IS. Ill, 2, 48, noto 8. 



188. 

0. IA (CII. 1), pl. 14. 



189. 

C. IA (CII. 1) pl, 15. 



140. 

B. ASRSI. 1, 128, note 46 | 

t 129, 

note 88. 

141, 

S. IP. 1, 88 ff ; B. ESIP. 

2. noto 1. 

142. 

Preparation of the Plates : 




PLATE II 


Col. I. ; drawn according to a cast of the Eran ooin 
cf. 0. OAI. pl. II, No. 18 ; A from Patnfi seal, 0 ABR 
16, pl. 2. 

Cols II. Ill '• cuttings from facsimile of Kills! El 
2, 447 ff. 

Cols. IV, V : cuttings from facsimile of Delhi-Sivafik 
IA. 18, 806 ff. ‘ ’ 

Cols. VI, VII : cuttings from facsimiles of Jaugada 
B. ASRSI. 1, pi. 67, 6P, 69 ( 20. VI, from Radhiat El' 
2, 245 fi. ; and 44, VII, drawn according to impression 
of Sahsaram. 

Cols. VIII-X : cuttings from facsimiles of Girnilr 
El. 2, 447 fi. ! 84, ra. between VII, VIII, from RiipniUh’ 
IA. 6, 166. 

Cols. XI, XII: cuttings from facsimiles of Siddiipura 
E ( . 8, 184 ff. j 44, XII, drawn according to impression 
of Bairat, No. I, 45, XI, according to facsimile of 
Bharahut, ZDMG. 40. 58 ff. 

Cols. XIII-X\ : cuttings from facsimiles in ET 
2, 828 ff. 
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Col. XVI : traced from the facsimile in J.ASB. 66, 

, pi. 6 a. 

Col. XVII : cuttings from facsimile in IA. 20, 861 3. 
Col. XVIII : traced from the facsimile in IA. 14, 189 ; 
from facsimile of Bh^rahut, No. 98, ZDMG. 40, 68 j 
d 41 from impression of SiiiicI Stupa I, No. 199. 

Col. XIX : cuttings from facsimile in El. 2, 240 3. 

Col. XX : cm tings from facsimiles in El. 1, 896, 

3. 88, and El. 2, 195, No. 1. 

Cols. XXI, XXII : drawn according to Cunningham’s 
lotographs of the Hathigumphvi inscription of 
haravela. 

Cols. XXIII, XXIV : cuttings from facsimiles in 
ASRWI. 6, pi. 51, Nos. 1. 2. 

PLATE III 

Cols. I, II : cuttings from facsimiles in El. 2, 199, 
08. 2 & 5, and Cunningham’s photograph of the ora 
ell inscription , cf C. ASR. 20, pi. 5, No. 4. 

Cols. Ill, V : cuttings from facsimiles of dated 
usftna inscriptions in El. 1» 371 3*. and 2, 195 ff. 

Col. VI : drawn according to facsimile in B. ASRWI. 
128, pi. 14. 

Cols. VII-XVI : cuttings from facsimiles in B. 
SRWI. 4, pi. 61, No. 19 ; pi. 52, Nos. 5, 9,10, 18, 19 , 

1. 68, Nos. 18, 14 j pi. 65, No. 22 , pi. 48, No. 8 , and 
acings for Col. XV, from pi. 45, Nos. 5, 6,11. 

Cols. XVII, XVIII : cuttings from facsimiles in B. 
SRWI. 1, pi. 62, 68. 

Cols. XIX, XX : cuttings from facsimile m El. 1, 13. 
The background of all the cuttings and Indistinct 

rokes have been touched up. 

Scale of Plate 11=0*5 of the cuttings, except 18,11, 
id the signs in cols. VI. VII. XXIII. XXIV. which 
we the same size as in the facsimiles. Scale of 

late III = 0 7. . . 

148. Cf. the following trustworthy facsimiles of 

soka edicts not montioned in Note 142 above . B 
SRWI. 2, 98fi, Girnivr s IA. 18, 806 fi , Allahabad j IA. 
>. 122 a., Delbi-Mirat. Allahabad Queen’s edict, 

tlahabad Kos.lmbi edict , IA. 20, 861, Banlbar oaves ; 
V. 22, 291, Sahsarfim and Rupniith i El 2, 245 8, 
athifi and Rumpurva , El. 2. 866, S.liic! , JA. 1887, 
498, Bair "it No i , and the table of letters in B. 
SRWI. 4, pi. 5. 

144. J. RAS. 1895, 865 (pi). 

145. C. CAI. pi. 2, 8 s pi. 8, No, 1 s pi. 10, No. 20. 

146. C. MG. pi. 10. Nos. 2, 8. 

147. Facsimiles in El. 2, 866 8. 

148. C. ASR. 20. pi. 6. 


149. Proc. ASB. May-Juns ,1894, pi. 1, 

150. P. Gardner, Cat., of Ind. Coins Br. Mas., pis.8,4. 

151. Pi. in ZDMG. 40, 6e 3. ; El. 2, 866 (facsimiles 
of Stupa I, Nos. 288, 877, 878). 

162. Cf. plate in Sixth Oriental Corujr ss, 8, 2, 142. 

158. IA. 9, 121. 

154. Cf. 0. 0AI. pi.4, Nos. 815 ; pi. 6 ; pl.8, No. 

2 ff , pl.9. Nos. 1-5 ; 0. MG. pi. 10, No.4 ; B. ASRWI. 
4,pl.4i, Bhajii Nos. 1-6, Kondfme. 

156. B.ASRWI. 4, pl.44, Pitalkhorii, Nos. 1-7 • pi 
51, Nasib, No.l. 

166. Cf. B.I8. 111,2,493. 

167. E.Miiller, Anc. Insets, from Ceylon , pi. 1. 

168. Cf. M. De Zilva Wicbramasinghe in J.RaS. 
1896, 896 3. 

169. L.IA. 11,2, 257 3. 

160. Von. Sallet, Nachfolger Alex. d. Or ., 31 • P. 
Gardner, Cat . of Ind. Coins Br. Mus., XXVI. 

161. Cf B.IS. Ill, 2, 863. 

162. The braoketed Arabic figures of section 0 corres- 
sp:nd with those of plate II j for § 16, C to E, cf. also B. 
IS. Ill, 2, 68 3. 

168. O. Franke Qurup u jukaumudi 26, thinks that 
these groups should be read pd, p f, as they are written. 

164. Sixth Oriental Congress , 8,2,149 , cf. Ostreicliieschc 
Monatsschr filr d. Or. f 1884,281 3. 

165. Sixth Oriental Congress , 8,2,146 j differently 
Bhandark&r, Early Hist, of the Dekkan , 2,84, who assigns 
Satakani to the period B.O. 40 to A.D. 16. 

166. Cf. above § 16, ( note 159 ). 

167. Sixtn Oriental Congress , 8,2, 179, Udayagiri 
inscription Nos. 8,4. 

168. Buddhist Cave Temples , 246. 

169. See above, § 10. 

170. Cf. also facsimiles in C.ASR. 8, pi. 18, N^.l j 
El. 1,892, No.17 , O.CAI. pl.8, No. 14, pl.6, pl.8, 
No.2 3, 

171. El. 2, 201, No.12 ; 207, No.82 , hollow wedges 
are found also in the facsimiles in C.ASR. 10, pi. 28, 

' No.l , F.GI (CII.8), No.28. 

172. In vr-nln.lm, C.ASR. 20, pi. 6, line 2. 

| 178. IA. 10,213 ; C.CIS. 51 3., 57 , Bhandarkar, 

i Early Hist, of Dekkan, 2,26, note 1, thinks that Kanaka 
i ruled later , but S. Levi J.A. 1697, 1,53. places even 
| Vasudeva in the first cenbury A.D. , fcho years 4 and 5 of 
I this era occurs in El. 2, 201, Nos. 11, 12 , Kani?ka, the 
| year 7, El. 1,891, No.19. 


j 174. See facsimile, El. 2,869. 

| 175. Cf. my remarks, El. 1,871 3. ; 2,197. 

' 176. Cf. the tu of plate II, 48, III. 
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177. EI.l, 889, No. 18. 

178. Cf., for instance, nah , El. 1. 882, No. 8 . 

179. Bhflndarkar, Early Hut . of the Dekkan, 2, 

2off . C.CMI. 8-5 i Bhagyanlal, J.RAS. 1890, 642 ; 

Biihler, Die ind. Inschr. u.das. Altr. d. ind. Kunstpoesie , 
46ff. 

180. C.CMI. pl.l • J.RAS. 1690, pi. at p. 688 ; j 
B.ASRWl. 2 , pi.7. 

181 . Cf. facsimiles in B.ASRWI. 2 , pi. 20 ; J.BBRAS. 
8,281 ; Sanskr. and Prdkr. Inscrs. bhaunagar, pi. 17-16 
(unreliable). 

1S2 See the plate cited in note 180 above. 

188. Usabhadata only in Karle No. 19, B.ASRWI. 4 , 
pi.51. 

184. "Thus Bhandurkar, Early Ilist. of the Dekkan, 
2,26, and Bhagvanlal, J.RAS, 1890. 642 ; see also Biihler, ^ 
Die ind. Inschr. u. das. Alter der ind. Kunstpoesie, 57 f. ; 
while Cunningham CMI. 8 f., refers Nabapfma’e dates to 
the Malva era of B.C. 57-66, and Oldenberg, IA. 10,227, , 
places Nahapfina between A.D. 55 and 100. 

185. Kfirle. Nos. 1-14, B.ASRWI. 4, pi. 47, 48 : j 
Nasik, No.4, cp.cit., pi. 51. 

166. See the works quoted in note 184 above. 

187. According to Bhagyanlal’s estimate, J.RAS. j 
1894, 657, “somewhat later than Nahapana”. 

188. Cf. facsimiles in B.ASRWI. Vol. 4 , pl. 45 , Kudu ! 

Nos. 12-18 ; pi. 46, Kuda Nos. 22-28 ; Mabfid Nos. 1-4 , 1 
KolNos. 8,5; pl.47, Bedsa Nos. 1 - 8 ; pl.48, Karle Nos. 
15-18; Sailarvftdi No. 19; Junnar No.l, 2 ; pi. 49.51 
Junnar Nos. i-Si ; p!. 62, Nasik No. 6 a ; pi. 54 . Junnar 
No. 82 • Kilnle No. 20 ; pi. 65, Nasik Nos. 17-19, 21-24 ; 
and vcl. 5, pi. 51, Kanheri Nos. 2-5, 10, 12-14. j 

189. B. AS RSI. 1 , pi. 66, 67 ; pi. 58, Nos. 28- 84 , 87 . j 
pi 59,- Nos. 8 \ 49 ; p 1.60, Ncs. 44, 45, 47-60 ; p,. 6 i’ Nos ’ i 
51-58, 55, 50 ; and the autotypes of the Andhra coins 
C.CAI. pi. 12, and J.BBRA-S. 18, pl. 8 . 

190. B.ASRSI. 1 , pi. 58, Nos. 05, 8 G • pi. 59 , Nos. 88 , | 
40-42 ; pi.GO, No.4G ; pi. 61, No.54 ; pl.62. 

191. Cf. facsimiles in IA. 9,ICO ; El. 1 , Iff. 

192. Preparation of Plates IV. V and VI : — 

PLATE IV 

Cutting from facsimiles. 

Cols. I, II, III : from F.GI (CII.3), pM. 

Col. IV : from F.GI (CII.B), pi. 5 . 

Cols. V, VI: from F.GI (CII. 8 ), pi. 9,A. 

Col VII : from F.GI (CIT. 8 ). pi. 9, B. 

Col. VTIT : from plate at LOT 1, 288. 

Col. IX ; from F.G f. tCII. 8 ), pi. 16. 


Col. X : from F.GI (CII. 8 ), pi. 22. 

Cols. XI, XII : from F.GI (CII. 8 ), pi. 30.B, Mid 81, 
A,B. 

Cols. XIII, XIV : from F.GI (CII. 8 », pi. 41.A. 

Cols. XV, XVI : from plate at El. 1, 10. 

Col. XVII : from plate nt IA. 9, 172, Nos. 7, 8 , 9 . 

Cols. XVIII, XIX : from F. GI (CII.3), pi. 28. 

Col. XX : from plate at IA. 18, 284. 

Co). XXI : from plate at IA. 15. 112. 

Col. XXII : from plate at IA. 11, 108. 

Col. XXIII : from plate nt IA. 15, 140. 

PLATE V 

Col. I : from phofolitbograph of impressions of El. 
97. 

The other columns cut from facsimiles. 

Col. II : from plato at El. 1 , 160. 

Col. Ill : from plate at El. 1, 242. 

Col. IV : from plates at IA. 6 , 65, and 11, 158. 

Col. V : from unpublished facsimiles of IA. 13, 134. 

Col. VI : from plate at IA. 17, 810. 

Col. VII : from unpublishedf acsimilns of FI. 1 , 102. 
Col. VIII : from plato at El. 1 , 77. 

Col. IX : from plato at El. 2 , 120 . 

Col. X : from plate at IA. 6 , 50. 

Col. XI : from plato at IA. 0 , 192. 

Col. XII : from plate at IA. 18, 17. 

Col. XIII : from plate at El. 1 , 284. 

Col. XIV : from plate at IA. 16, 205. 

Col. XV : from plate at El. 2 , 297. 

Col. XVI : from Bhaunagar Sankr. and Pnikr. 
Inscriptions , pla. 40, 41. 

Col. XVII ; from pi no at IA. iC, 22 . 

Col. XVIII : from i late at I\T. 1 , 3JS. 

Col. XIX : from plate at F.I. 2, 350. 

Col. XX : from plato at IA. 1.9, 130. 

Col. XXI : from plate at IA. 11 , 71. 337 
Col. XXII : from plato at IA. 16, 254 
Col. XXIII : from plate at El. 1 , 31. 

PLA ET VI 

Cuttings irom facsimiles. 

Cols. I, H» IV : from plates in IToernle’a Bower 

j MS., parts 1, 2, 

I Cola. V, VI, VII, IX : from Anccd. Oron., Ar. Ser ., 

1 , 8 , pi. 6 , cols. 1 , 2 . 8 . 

Col, VIII : from plate at Vienna Oriental Coyigress , 
Aryan Section, 1272. 

Col. IX J ?eo above with cols. V, VI, and VII, 














Col. X : from Bendall, Cat. Bttddh, MSS., pi. 2, 4, ’ 
and Berlin Oriental Congress, Indian Section, pi. 2, 1. 

Col XI : from Bendall, op. cit., pi. 8, 1. 

Col. XII : from Berlin Oriental Congress , Indian | 
Section , pi. 2, 2, 8. 

Or 1 .. XIU : from Bendall, op. cit., pi. 1. 8. 

Col. XIV : from Anecd. Oxon., -4r. Series, 1, 1, pi. 4. 

Col8. XV, XVI, XVTI : from Eeumann, photogr. of 
Deccan College Collection, 1680-81, No. 57 : 7, XV, XVI • 
14 and 16, XV ; 18, XV, XVI, XVII , 19 and 28, XV, , 
XVI , 24, XV ; 27, XV, XVI , 85, 87 and 41, XVII, 
added from Leumann’s Visc$dvasvaka, pi. 85 • 7, XVII, 
and 8. 9, 10, XV, and 12, 14,16, XVI, added from photogr. 
of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Qanaratnamahodadhi. 

Cols. XVIII, XIX : from plates at Vienna Oriental 
Congress, Aryan Section, 111 ff. 

Scale of the three plates «= two-thirds of the facsimiles. 

198. F. GI (CII. 8), 8f., and passim. 

194. J. ASB. GO, 60 ff ; and IA. 21, 29 ff. 

195. Fragments of inscriptions with northern charac¬ 
ters of this period, from Valabhi, are preserved in the 
Museums of Bombay (the Branch of the^ Royal Asiatic 
Society) and Riljkot. Cf. also the sign-manuals on the 
Gurjara land-grants, J. RAS. 1865, 247 ff. 

196. B. ESIP. 58, and plate 22 a ; IA. 18, 161, 172. 

197. I a^ree with Hoernle, who considers certain 
portions of the new Godfrey Collection from Kashgar to 
be older than the Bower MS. ; J. ASB. 66, 258. 

198. Kiel horn, Beport on Sanskrit MSS.. 1880-81, 
Iff.; Peterson, Second Beport , Appendix I, and 'lhtrd 
Report , Appendix I. 

199. J. RAS. 1895, 217. 

200. Cf. B. ESIP. 20, 58 ff. ; Fleet in El. 8, 2. 

201. Cf. Hoernle. J.ASB. 60, 81, who mentions 
alone, because his remarks refer also to the type discussed 
below in § 28. 

202. SB. \VA. 122. XI, 82 ff. 

208. IA. 9, 163 ff. ; in my opinion the era is not, as 
Fleet holds in Qupta Inscription s (CII. 9), Introduction. 
95, 177 ff., that of A. D. 818-19, but one peculiar to the 
Nepalese, the exact beginning of which has still to be 
determined. 

204. C.MG. pi 25 ; the era may be that of the 
OuptaB. 

20 ’. IA. 18, 225. 

206. According to Fleet, IA. 19. 227 f.. the kings of 
Uccakalpa probably dated according to the Cedi or 
Kalacuri era of A. D. 249. 

207. El. 2, 210, 

17 
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209. J. ASB. 53, pi. 2-4 ; J. RAS. 1889, pi. 1-4, and 
p. 84 ff., and 1898, pi. 2. 

209. Haug, Wedischcr Accent 64. 

210. Cf. facsimile in F. GI (CII. 8), No. Cl. 

211. J. ASB. GO, 88 ff. 

212. J. ASB. 60, 92 f ; WZKM. 6, 104 f. The disco- 
very of an inscription of the 7th. century with mostly 
tripartite ya, El 4, 29. makos a modification of Hoernle's 
argumantation necessary, but does not invalidate his 
final result 

218. Anecd. Oxon., Aryan Series , 1, 8. 76. 

214. Cf. also the facsimiles in F. GI (CII. Si, Nos 20, 

24, 88, 81, 8G, 87, 47, 51, 70 75, and of the seal of 
Kumaragupta II, J. ASB. 58, 84. 

216. Cf. also the facsimiles in F. GI (CII. 8) Nos. 
72, 76, 78, 7 *. SO. 

216. See, e.g., Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, 1/700 ff., 
Madras edition. 

217. F. GI (CII. 8), 274. 

218. India, 1, 173 (Saehau). 

219. Anecd. Oxon., Ar. Scries, 1, 8, 04. 

220. Cf. also the facsimiles in IA. 9, IG3 ff., Nos. 
4-10, 12 • Bondall, Journey in Nep7il . 72, Nos, 1, 2 j and 
Hoernle's remarks in J.ASB. 60, 85. 

221. F. GI CII. 8), 201, 284 ; El. 8, 323, note 1; 

223. J. ASB. 6, 778, pi. 41. 

228. El. 1, 76. In confirmation of mv explanation 
of the phrase, kutilFinyaksardni vulustr, “by him wh<> 
knows crookod letters’*, i.e., letters difficult to read. I 
would point to Vikramaiikacarita, 18, 42, where we have 
the statement that queen Suryamati did not allow herself 
to be cheated, krnjasthaih kutila-HpihhiTi , “by writers 
using crooked alphabets”. 

224. Cf. his remarks on inscriptions of tbis class, 
IA. 17, 308; 19, 65; 20, 123; 21, 1G9 ; El. 1. 179; 
2, 117, 160. 

225. Cf. for this and the preceding varieties, the 
facsimiles at IA. 2, 258 • 5, ISO ; 9, 174 ff , Nos. 11, 13. 
14, 15; 10, 81; 17, 810* 19 58; Bendall Journey in 
Nepal, pi. 1C, 11, 13 ; El. 1, 179 . 4, 29 ; C.ASR. 17, 
pi. 9 ; and the autotypes of coii s in C. CM1. pi. 3, Nos. 
7-14 ; pi. 6, No. 20 ; and pi. 7. 

226. According to Fleet, IA. 18, 281, **tra national 
type from which the North-Indian Nfigari alphabet was 
scon after developed”. 

327. According to Fieol, IA. 15, 100, “North-Indian 
N.'gari”. 

228. Cf. IA. 17, 608. 

229. Bendall, Cat. Camhr. Budd>\ l\!$S. fWvi Nep'il, 
XLI Sf. ; Anec. 0.:nn., Ar. So les, 8, 71 ft 
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280. S. Livi, JA. 1894, II, 55 ff. 

281. HI. 1, 76 ; IA. G, 48. 

232. IA. 6, 69 ; 11, 158 ; cl. also facsimiles in El. 
8, 108, and IA. 14, 200. 

288. Cf. also facsimile, IA. 16,174. 

284. The genuineness of the earlier Umeta anc 
Bagumra plates (TA. 7, 68 • 17, 199) is disputed (IA. 18, 
91 ff.) ; their Nfigari letters have bern given in Artec. 
Oxov., Ar. Series , 1, 8, pi. 6. 

285. See facsimiles, J. RAS. 1865, 247 ff ; El. 6, 40 ; 
IA. 6, 118 ; 18, 78 ; and the remarks in SB. WA. 185, 8, 2. 

286. IA. 11, 105. 

287. IA. 18, 285 ; 20, 421. 

288. Cf., e.g., the Ambarniith inscription, J.BBRAS. 
9 219 ; 12, 884 , IA. 19, 242. 

289. IA. 16, 15 ff. 

240. Cf. also the facsimiles, I A. 7, 804 ; 9, 82 ; 14, 
141 ; 17, 122 J.BBRAS. 18, 1 ; 16, 886 ; El. 8, 272, 
800 f., 806 f. 

241. Cf. the facsimiles, EL 8, 88 f., 162 ff. ; B. ESIP. 
pi. 80, and the alphabet, pi. 20 

242. B. ESIP. 62 (where the Nandinagari is derived 
erroneously from the Siddhamatfka), and pi. 21. 

248. IA. 16, 140. 

244. Bee the facsimile. IA. 18, 64. 

245. See above, § 21, note 192 ; cf. also the facsimiles 
at IA. 12, 250i 268 ; 16,202 El. l, l*H ; J.BBRA8. 18 

289. 

246. See above § 21, note 192 , Cf. also the facsimiles 
at IA. 6. 59. 54 , 8, 40 , 12, 126, 202 j 16, 86 ; 16, 208 • 
18, 84 t I*'. I. 1, 216, 816 ; 8, 60. 

at uil t 6 “To! 21 ' D ° te 192 ! «*- facsimiles 

at IA. 11, 72 ; 17, 226 ; 18, 180. 

248. Kielhorn, Report on Sanskrit MSS. for 1880-81 

PP- v.., 87 : J.BAS. 1895. 247, 604 , cf. also the facs,’ 

m'Jes, Pal. Soc., Or. Series, pi. 1, 2 . 3 , 68 •, Cat. Berlin 

Sansk. and Prdkr. IJdschft., Band 2. 8, pi. 1. I n lhe 

marginal glosses of the Viie&rasyaka and other MSS. 

frequently appear other cursive alphabets j see Leumann’s 

edition, pi. go. 

249. Kendall, Cat. Buddh. Sanskrit MSS. from 
Nepal, pp. xxiv f„ 1 f. . cf . also th6 facMmil0i p al SgC i 

Or. Senes, pi. 16. According to Oldenberg ( letter of 7th 
April, 1897)^ the alphabet of these Nepalese MSS. is the 
so called Laiij.t script, in which is written a complete 
MS. of the Saddharmapundarika, preserved in St. 
Petersburg. 

260. Cf. for this paragraph, Benda]], Cat. Cambridge 
Buddhist MSS, from Nepa 1 xliii-li ; Artec. Oxon., 
Aryan Sentt, 1, 8, 78-87. 


251. Ante. Ojcoi:., Aryan Series, 1, B, 70. 

252 See above § 28, p. 69. 

258. See above § 16, D, 1, 2 ; and p]. II, 2, II*X. 

254. Communication by letter. 

255. An exception is, e. g., the Jhalriipa^an inscrip- 
tion, IA. 5. ISO, which shows throughout the old dagger¬ 
shaped form. 

266. El. 2, 297. 

257. See above § 19, B, 12. 

25S. J. ASE. GO, 87. 

259. J. ASR. 60. 85. 

2CO. Cf. the facsimile of the Jhalrapatan inscription, 
IA. 6, 180 ; See also IA. 18, 162. 

261. This is the regular form since the 9th. century. 

202. Anec. Oxon, Ar. Scries , 1, 8, 87. 

268. F. GI (CII. 8), 202 ; Kielhorn, El. 1, 179 f # 

264. Cf. for this paragraph, Kashmir Report (J 
BBRAS. 12), 81 ; J. ASB. 60, 88. 

265. C. CMI. pi. 4, 6. 

266. Seventh Oriental Congress, Ar. Section, 188 • 
IA. 17, 83, 275. 

267. SB. WA. evii. 

268. A good facsimile from a ^arada Mfe. of the samo 
period is found in the Catalogue of the Ierlin Sanskrit 
and Prd hr t MSS., Vol. 2, 8, pi. 2 ; an inferior one, from 
the India Office MS. 8176,- together with a table of the 
letters and ligatures, in Pal. Soc., Or, Scr„ p], 44 

269. SB. WA. cxvi, 584. 

270. Kashmir Report (J.BBRAS. 12), 82 , f or the 

alphabet, gee J.RAS. 1891, 862. 

271. See above, § 24, C, 8. 

272. El. 1, 305 f. 

278. El. 2, 347. 

274. Cf. Bendali, who slightly differs in Cat. Sanskr 
Buddhist MSS. from Nepdl , xxxvi, and letter-press of 
Pal. Soc., Or., Series, pi. 81. 

275 Both tho triangle and the hook are found in the 
Gaya inscription, IA. 10, 342. 

276. J.ASB. 41, pi. 1, 2. 

277. Cf. the Gaya inscriptions in C.ASR. 8, p] 87 
No. 32 • pi. 88, No 18 

278. See the llahoba inscription, C.ASR. 21, pi. 21 

279. Cf. the facsimiles of Bengali MSS. in Pal. Soc., 
Or. Series, pi. 88, 62, 69 , Rajendralal Mitra, Notices of 
Sanskrit MSS., Vol. 3, pi. 6, 6 , Vols. 6 <t 6 , and the 
proto-Bengali inscription, J.ASB. 43, 818, pi. 18. 

280. Bendali, Cat. Sanskr . Buddhist MSS, from 
Nepal, xxii ff. 

281. Op. cit., xxxv, xxxvii. 
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282. Op. Cit; pi. 8, 4 ; Berlin Oriental Congress . 
Indian Se:tion, pi. 2, 1. 

288. Pal. Soc .. Or. Series pi., 82 ; Berlin Oriental 
Congress , Indian Sectic.v , pi. 2, 2, 8. 

284 For facsimiles of MSS. with Nepalese “hooked 
charn^nrs”. See Bendall, Cat. Sanslcr. Buddhist MSS. 
from Nepal, pi. 8 5 rnI - Sor -' 0r ' C!e " ies ’ P K 43, 67 : 
Cowell <fc Eggeling, Cat Buddhist MSS. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society . J.RAS. 1876, 1 ff. ; for tha al _P habet - 
see Bendall, op. cit., pi. 4 ; J Klatt. de CCC Ciu. .kyae 
sententiis. 

286. Cf. also Fleet’s remarks cn ornamental charac¬ 
ters, I A.. 16. 864. 

286. Seventh Oriental Congress. Aryan Scc'.ion. Ill 
S. .i and Tenth Oriental Congress, Part II, 161 fl. 

287. Preparation of Plates VII and VUI • 


PLATE VII 

Cuttings from facsimiles 

Col. I : from F.GI (CII. 31, No 6, pi. d B ; with E 
from No. 62, pi. 88, B. 

Cols. II & III : from F. GI (OH. 3', No. 48, pi. U. 

Col. IV : from plate at IA. 7, 66. _ 

Col. V : from plate at IA. 6, 305 ; with A, A. V, glu,. 
dhau, lid, hsa, tta, from plate at I A. 6. 9, and nta rom 
plate at IA. 7, 68. 

Col. VI : from F. GI (ClL. 8), No. 88, pi. 24. 

Col. VH : from F. GI (CII. 8) No. 89, pi- 25. 

. t i. t?t 9 20 No. 1 : With /, 
Col. VIII : from plate at El. /u ' 

na, in, nca, bra, lya, from No. 8, at p. 22. 

Col. IX : from plate at IA. 18. 78. 

Col. X: from F.GI (CU.M. N». «- 
U»ndiF from No. 41. P 1 27 • and u Iom 
8, B. ASRWI. 4, pi. 67. 

Col. XI : from F. GI (Oil. 3). No. 66, pi. 86. 

Col. XII i „o« P'*“ “ T. Mo. M 

Col. XIII s from plate at IA. /, o , 

n~im t tsl, from plate at I A. 6, 24. 

. i .Hi 10.68; with A t U, ana 
Col. XIV : from plate at LA. 

, , . . f ta 7 161, and Id frem plate at TA. 

ccha from plates at I A. <, ivxt 

6, 72, and ft from plate at IA. 8, 44. 

Ool. XV : from plate at IA. 10, 104, ^eet 6 ’ 

with I (8. XV. 6), ** <*. «a u from Fleet Nos. 99. 

100, plate at IA. 10, 164, and lla from Fleets No. 96. 

plate at IA. 10, 104. 

Col. XVI : from plates at- IA. 8, 24 ff. 

Col. XVII : from plate at IA. 18,137. 

Col. XVIII : from plates at IA. 8, 820. 

Col. XIX : from plate at IA. 18,128. 


Col. XX : from plates at IA. 5, 60ff. 

Col. XXI : from plates at IA. 6. 154 ff. 

Col. XXII : from Hultzsch's SII. 2, pi. 10. 

Col. XXin : from Hultzsch’s SII. 2, pi. 

Col. XXIV : from Hultzsch’s SII. 2, pi. 11. 

PLATE VIII 

Cuttings from facsimiles. 

Col. I : from plates at I A. 12,168 ff. 

Col. II.: from plate at IA. 11, 126, Fleet’s No. 128. 

Col. Ill : from plates at IA. 12,14. 

Col. IV : from plates at IA. 18, 186 ff. 

Col. V : from plates at IA. 7, 16. 

Col. VI : from plates at I A. 14, 60 ff. 

Col. VII: from plate at IA. 6, 188; with J, TJ t dr t 
and tta from plate at IA. 9, 75. 

Col. Vm : from plates at IA. 11, 12ff. 

Col. IX : from plate at El. 8, 62. 

Col. X : from plate at IA. 13, 275. 

Col. XI: from plate at I A. 18, 144. 

CoUXII: from plate at El. 8, 18. 

Col. XIII : from Eultzsch’s SII. 2, pi. 18. 

Col. XIV : from plate at El. 8, 76. 

Col. XV : from plate at El. 8, 14. 

Col. XVI : from Hultzsch’s SII. 2, pi. 12. 

Cols, XVII: XVin : from Hultzsch’s Sn. 2, pi. 4. 

Cols. XIX, XX : from plate at El. 8, 72, the lower 
part. 

Cols. XXI, XXII: from, plate at El. 8, 72, the 
upper part. 

2S8. Cf. B. ESIP. 14. 

289. IA. 20, 286. 

290. B. ESIP. 48. 

291 Cf. the facsimiles in F. GI ( CH. 8 ), Nos. 6.14, 
and 62, plates 8 B, 8, 88 B. and Fleet's remarks. 

292. Cf. the facsimiles in F. GI ( CII. 8 \ Nos. 88, 
89, plates 24, 25 ; IA. 1.17 ; 6, 204 ff. 6, 14 ff. ; 7, 66 ff. j 
8, 802 ; 9, 288 ; 14, 328 ; J. BBRAS. 11, 868 ; El. 8, 820. 

298. Cf. the facsimiles at J. HAS. 1865, 247 • IA. 18, 
78 . ( 7, 62 • 13, 116 5 17, 200 ; disputed ) ; EL 2, 19ff. 

294. Cf. the facsimiles at El. 8, 62; I A. 7, 164; 
8, 46 ; 9,124 ; J. BBRAS. 16, 1 ; Seventh Oriental 
Congress , Ar . Section , 288 ; I A.. 19, 810. 

295. Cf. the facsimiles at B. ASRWI. No. 10, 68. 

296. Cf. the facsimile at IX, 16, 98. 

297. Cf. the facsimiles at I A. 12, 168 ; J. BBRAS. 
16. 106 ; EL 8, 66. 

298. Cf. the facsimiles at B. ASRWI 4, pi. 66, 9 ; 
pi 58, 6 and 9 ; plates 69, 60 ; Vol. 6, pi. 61, 6 9. 
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299. Cf. the facsimiles in P. GI (CII. 3), No. 6, 17, 61, 
plates 4 A, 10, 83 A. 

800. Cf. above § 21 end. 

301. Cf., for instance, likhitam , facsimile at IA. 
7, 72. 

302. Transitional forms occur in the Calukya 
inscriptions. 

803. Cf. facsimile at I A. 9, 124. 

804. Cf. IA. 6, 10, and facsimile at 14, 328. 

805. Cf, facsimile St J. ASB. 64, 1, plate 9, No. 2. 

806. See also my remarks in IA, 6, 110, and below, 
§28, B. 

807. F. GI(CII.3\ Nos. 2, 3, pi. 2, A, B. 

308. Op. cit ., Nos. 40, 41, plates 26, 27. 

809. Op. cit., Nos. 53-56, plates 33, A, to 35 : IV. 12, 
239 ; B. ASRWI. 4, pi- 56, No. 4 ; pi. 57, No. 8 ; El. 3, 
260 ; the earliest of them belong in Bbagvfmlfil Indrilji’e 
and my opinion to the 5th., according to Fleet to the 7th., 
century 

810. F.GI (CII. 8), No. 81, pi. 45; according to 
Fleet from the 8th. or 9th. century • according to 
Kielhorn, EL 4, 25S, undoubtedly from the 8th. 

811. See Fleet, I A. 21, 93 ; of the 6ome type is, 
according to an impression presented to mo by L. Rice, 
the Tajgund (Sihfinakundura) Trasasti of Kubja from the 
reign of S:\ntivarman, Ep. Cain. 7, Sk. 176 (and El. 8). 

812. Bergaigne-Barth, Inscriptions Sanscrit du 
Camp.i ct du C arnbodge, 2, 23; the Campa inscriptions 
show the northern La and ra without curves at the end. 

813. Fleet and Kielhorn assume that the writers by 
mistake put v.a for ta and vice versa. 

814. Cf. facsimiles of Sfilaukfiyana inscriptions at 
KESIP. pl.24; IA 5, 176; EL 4, 144 ; at KadaLba 
inscriptions at IA. 6 23ff. ; 7, 8Sff. ; J. BBRAS. 12,300 , 
of Western Calukya inscriptions at IA, 6, 72, 75 . 8, 44 * 
-87 ? 9, 100 ; 10, 58 ; 19, 58 ; and of Eastern Calukya 
inscriptions at B. ESIP pi. 27. 

815. B ESIP. 16. pi. I. 

SIC. Fleet, IA. 20, 94. 

317, Academy , 1895, 229. 

818. Seo Fleet’s dates of the Calukyas, El. 3, table 
at p 2 ; IA. 20, 95 ff. 

319. B. ESIP. pi. 1. 

820. Cf. also the facsimile at IA. 6, 72, and B ESIP. 
pi. 27. 

821. IA. 6, 72. 

822. IA. 8, 44. 

828. See the plates at IA. 8, 241 5 EL 6, 6. 

821. Cf. the facsimiles at IA. 6, 86, 88 ; 7, £00 ? 

J. BBRAS. 16, 228 ff. 


886 . 

837. 

883. 


825. Cf. the facsimiles at IA. 10, Si ff., 104, 166, 
170 ; 11, 126 ; 20, 70 ; Ep. Cam. 8, 80, 87, 

92 (for the last of these See also El. 6, 54), 

326. See the facsimile at IA. 14, 200. 

827. Cf. the facsimiles at IA. 12, 92 • 13, 214, 248 

El. 8,194. ' 

828. EI. 8,162 f. 

829. EI. 8,163. 

880. Burgess and Fleet, Pali, Sanskrt. and Old- 
Canarese inscriptions, Noe. 271, 214 ; see also for the 
Ganga record, IA. 6,102. 

831. Cf. also the facsimiles at IA. 9, 74 ; 14^ 55 . 
EL 3, 26, 88, 194, 228 ; Ep.. Cam. 8, lie! 121 . B 
ASRWI. No. 10, 100; and J. RAS. 1891, 135 (tho original 
of Prinsep’s Kistna alphabet, which is archaic and 
retrograde : A, ka, ra, la). 

832. IA. 8, 241 ; EI. 6,6. 

888. Cf. this paragraph B. ESIP. 15 ff. 

834. IA. 18,274 j 16.183. 

885. EI. 8,128. 

IA. 18, 120 ; Cf. 16,131 f. 

EI. 3,132. 

The words sita-dvaya probably have been left 
out by mistake after samvatsara . 

889. IA. 14, 10 f. ; Haltzsoh’s undoubtedly correct 
reading of the dato has been adopted by Fleet in his 
Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, Bombay Gazetteer 
Vo]. I, Part II, p. 297, note 8, the printed sheets of which 
I owe to the author’s courtesy. Fleet declares this 
inscription, as well as those represented in plate VIII 
Cols. X, XII to be suspicious,—in my opinion without 
sufficient reasons. 

840. EI. 8, 220. 

841. The uce of northern characters is proved by the 
Buguda plates, EI. 3, 41 ; cf. also B.ESIP 58, and 
plate 22 b. 

842. IA. 5, 60, 154 ; cf. B.ESIP. 36, note 2. 

848. I owe the facsimiles of this inscription and of 
those used for pi VII, Col. XXIV, and pi. VIII , Col 
XII to Hultzsch's kindness ;*see now his SII, 2, part 3 
844. IA. 9, 10T, No. 82, *02, No. 80 • 18, 48 • EI 
1,897 

345. Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts , Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part II, p. 828. 

346. Hultzsch, SII. 1, 144 ff. ; Fleet op. cit . (preceding 
note), 822 L 


347. 

Fleet, 

op. 

cit.. 

829 f. 

848. 

Fleet, 

op. 

cit.. 

328 ff. 

349. 

EI. 8, 

75. 



350. 

EI. 3, 

8. 





















851. Cf, facsimiles at IA. 6, 142 , 8, 274 , 9, 46 (El. 
8, 79 f.) , El. 8, 228 ; Ep. Cam. 8, 166 ; II. 2, pi. 2 ; 
the last inscription and the last but two are older than 
the 114h. century. 

862. B. ESIP. pi. 18. 

858. Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
Languages , 21-27. 

854. Differently Burnell, ESIP. 44, 47 ff., who 
considers the Va(teluttu as independent of the Brahml, 
but likewise of Semitic origin, and declares the Tamil 
alphabet to bw the result of a Brahmanical adaptation of 
the Grantha lottors to the phonetical system of the 
Vatt-eluttu. This view has already been characterised 
“as hardly in accordance with the facts** by Caldwell, 
op. cit., 9. 

855. SII. 1. 147 ; cf. 2, pi. 12 ; the characters of the 
Vallam Cave inscription, op. cit., 2, pi. 10, fully agree. 

856. SII. 2, pis. 14, 16. 

857. Cf. the facsimiles of 10th. and 11th. centuries 
at El. 8, 284 ; SII. 2, pis. 2-4 ; of the 15th. century at 
SII. 2, pi. 6 ; uncertain at SII. 2, pi. 8 ; IA. 6, 142 ; 
alphabet, B. ESIP. pis. 19. 19. 

858. Cf. Veiikayya, El 8, 278 ff. 

859. Madras Journ Lit. Soc. 18, 2, 1 ; IA. 8, 888 ; 
B.ESIP. pi. 82 a , El. 8, 72 ; alphabet, IA. 1. 229 ; 
B. ESIP. pi. 17. 

860. IA. 20, 292. 

861. IA. 1, 229 ; B. ESIP. 49 ; disputed by Hultzsch, 
IA. 20, 289. 

862. El. 8, 67. 

268. Cf. above, § 25, note 270. 

864. Cf. E. C. Bayley. The Genealogy of the Modern 
Numerals , J. ASB (n. s.), 14, 885 ff. ; 16. 1 ff- 

865. The signs of col. XIV have been drawn according 
to S. NEI, 8, pi. 1 (JA. 1890; I, pi. 15) ; J.ASB. 58, pi. 
10 , Fleet's photograph of the Taxiia copperplate (El. 
4, 56) , and a gelatine copy of the Wardak vase, kindly 
presented by Oldenberg. 

866. J. HAS. 20, 228. 

867. Thus Cunningham, Senart, op. cit., 17, reads 
84, doubting the existence of 200 (which, however, is 
plain in the autotype of J.ASB. 58, pi. 10), while Barth 
reads 284 There is at least one unpublished inscription 
with 200, and, according to a communication from Bloch, 
also one with 800. 

868. Drawn according to Burgess impression of 
Sh&hbr.zgarh! edicts I-HI» XIII. 

869. B. ESIP. 64 ; J. ASB 82, 150. 

870. Nabatilische Inschriften , 96 f. 
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871. Ccrp . Inscr. Sem. P. Aram., 145 A (pointed out 
by Euting). 

872. Palaeogrnphical Society , Or. Ser., pi. 68. 

878. Cf. Bhagvlnlal, IA. 6, 42 ff. ; B. ESIP. 59 ff., 
and pi. 28 | E. C Bayley, On the Genealogy of the Modern 
Numerals, J. ASB (n. s.). 14, 885 ff. ; 15,1 ff. 

874. J. BBRAS. 5, 85, and pi. 18 j P. IA. 2, 80 ff. ; 
0. ASR. 1, XUI, and J. ASB. 88, 88 ; J. BBRAS. 8, 225 
ff. ; the results of the last article belong chiefly to 
BhagranliLl IndrajI, though his name is not mentioned. 

875. Cf. below, §84, B. The latest epigraphic date 
in letter-numerals is probably the Nevar year 259 in 
Bendali's Journey in Nepal, 81, No. 6 ; cf. also P. GI 
(CII. 8), 209, note 1. 

876. See Hoemle, The Bower MS. ; WZKM, 7,260 ff. 
The Bower MS. occasionally has the decimal 8. 

877. Cf. Bhagvanlal’s table, IA. 6, 42 f. • Kielhorn, 
Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS., J830-81, VIII. 
ff. ; Peterson, First Report 57 f., and Third Report , App. 
I, passim ; Leumann, Silahka's Commentary on the 
Vi§e*dvasyaka (especially table 85) ; Cowell and Egge- 
ling, Cat. Sanskr. Buddhist MSS., 52 (J.RAS. 1875) , 
Bendall, Cat. Gambridg Sanslcrit Buddhist MSS, LII. ff., 
and table of numerals. In Bendali's Nos. 1049 and 1161, 
the letter-numerals are also used for dates. The latest 
date in letter-numerals from Nepal (Bendali’s table of 
numerals) is A. D. 1688. Letter-numerals are usually 
only found in Juina palm-leaf MSS. up to about A. D. 
1460 ; but the Berlin paper MS. No. 1709 ( Weter Verzeu 
chniss d. Skt . wild Prak. Hdschrft., 2, 1,268 ; cf. D. WA. 
87, 250) shows some traces of them. 

878. Bendall, J.RAS. 1S96, 7S9 ff. 

879. Cf. J.RAS. 18S9, 128. 

880. IA. 6, 44 ; Kielhorn, Report for ISSO-SI, X , 
Peterson, First Report, 57. 

881. Kielhorn, loc. cit. ; Bendall, Catalogue , LIII. 

882. Cf. facsimile in El. 3. 183 and see the Additions 
and Corrections of that volume • the signs have been 
given in pi. IX, col. XV, under 2, 8, 8 b, 100 a. For 
other cases of mixturos, see F.GI '.CII.8), 292, and IA. 
14, 851, where the date is, however, 800 4 9«849. 

8S8. Oral information. 

384 IA. 6, 47. 

885. Preperation of Plate IX, A, Cols. XIX-XXVI:— 

Col. XIX : from facsimiles in Hoernlo’s The Bower 
MS. 

Cols. XX-XXII1, and XXVI : cuttings from Sendail's 
table of Numerals, Nos. 1049,1702, 866, 1618, 168B# 
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Col. XXIV : drawn according to the tables of Bhag- 
vanlil!, Kielhorn. and Leumann. 

Col. XXV : drawn from the same sources ; but 8, 9, 
100 are cuttings from Zachariae’s photograph of the 
Sahasfn'ikacarifca of the Royal Asiatic Society . 

88G. For thisp/'fl, cf. plate VI, 86, V. 

887. Common also in the Bower MS. Pctcr.-on’s 
gha is due to a misreading of the old tha. 

888. Peterson’s rghit is a misreading. 

889. Preparation of Plate IX, .4, Cols. I-XVIII :— 

Col. I : the 4, cutting from Burgess’s facsimile of the 

Kills! edict XIII, El. 2, 465 • the 6, 50, 200 drawn accor¬ 
ding to facsimiles of the Siihsaram and Rupnath eiicts, 
IA. 6, 155 ff. 

Col. II : cuttings from facsimile of the fSiddapura 
edict, El. 3, 183. 

Col. Ill : cuttings from facsimiles of Nanughat 
inscriptions, B. ASRWI. 6, pi. 51. 

Col. IV : cuttings from facsimiles of Nasik inscrip¬ 
tions, B. ASRWf. 4, pi. 52, Nos. 5. 9, 18, 19; pi. 68, 
Nos. 12-14 : the 70 drawn according to the Girniir 
Prasasti, B. ASRWI. 2, pi. 14. 

Col. V : drawn according to the facsimiles of 
K§atrapa coins, J. RAS. 1890, pi. at 689. 

Cols. VI, VII : cuttings from facsimiles at El. 1, 
881 ff. ; 2, 201 ff. 

Col. VIII : cuttings from facsimiles at B.ASRSI. 1, 
pi. 62, and El. 1, 2 ff. 

Cols. IX, X : cuttings from facsimiles at F. GI(CII.8), 
Nos. 2, 3, 5, 7 9, 11, 19, 28, 26, 69, 63, 70, 71. 

Col. XI : cuttings from facsimiles at F.GI (CII. bj, 
Nos. 88, 89 ; IA. 6, 9 ff., and other Valabht inscriptions. 

Col. XII : drawn according to facsimile at J.BBRAS. 
16, 108. 

Cols. XIII, XIV: drawn according to facsimiles at 
IA. 9, 164 ff. 

Col. XV : drawn according to facsimiles at IA. 13, 
120 ff. ; El. 8, 127 ff. 

Col. XVI: cuttings from facsimiles at F.GI (CII. 8), 
Nos. 40, 41, 55. 56, 81. 

Col. XVII : cuttings from facsimiles at IA. 15, 
112,141. 

Col. XVIII : drawn acording to facsimile at J.ASB. 
*0, pi. 2. 

Cuttings reduced by mc-third . 

890. Probably to be read thus : not as a modification 
of phra or pliu % 

891. Thu9 Bayley doubtfully ; for the u of the sign 
in IV, B, cf. nu: pi. Ill, 25, 6. 


892. Eariiest instance in t.ae inscription of 
Mahfinaman, F.GII (CII.3), No. 71 ; 200 in col. X. 

898. Cf. also the date of the Gujarat Calukya inscrip¬ 
tion, Seventh Oriental Congress , Aryan Section, ifcll ff. . 
and the facsimile at J.BBRAS. 16, 1 ff. and the Valabhi 
; form at El. 3, 020, 1, 14, where a sa of the period 
I mutilated on the left is used ; and tho date of the 
• Kola inscription IA. 14, 851, with a distinct sa of the 
9th. century. The form st> occurs in a Western inscrip¬ 
tion lately found at Udopur by G. H. Ojha, in the 
numeral Su-u or su-Ti, =800. 

894. IA. 6, 148. 

895. B.ESIP. 65, Note I. 

896. Cf, Hoernlo’s explanation. Seventh Oriental 
Congress, Aryan Section, 182 ; I A. 17, 85. 

397. IA. 17, 86. 

898. VTisavadattTi (ed F. E. Hall), p. 182. 

899. Cf. facsimiles at El. 2, 19 ff. ; and see F.GI 
(CII. 8), 209, note 1. 

400. The apparent difference in 6 is due to a fault of 
the impression. 

401. Preparation of Plate IX, B, Cols, III-XIII ( for 
cols. I, II, see the text above ) ; all hand drawn :— 

Col. Ill : from facsimiles of Rfis(.rakula inscriptions 
j at Kanheri, Nos. 15, 48 A, B. 

Col, IV : from facsimiles of Rastraku'a copper-plau* 
from Torkhede, El, 8, 56. 

Col. V : the 8 and 6 from an impression of the 
H add ala cop t ' er-plate (IA, 12, 190); the 4, 7, 9, 0 from 
facsimile of the Asnl inscription, IA. 16, 174 , the 5 and 
8 from facsimile of the Morbi copper-plate, IA. 2, 267. 

Col. VI : from facsimile of tho Savantvadi copper¬ 
plate, IA. 12, 266 

I Col. VII : from facsimile of the Calukya copper¬ 
plate, IA. 12, 202. 

Col VIII : the 1, 8, 8, from the Gaya inscription, IA. 
10, 342 ; the 5 from CMG plates 28, A. 

Cols. IX, X : Hoernlo’s Bakhshali figures. 

Cols XI, XII : from Bcndall’s table of numeral in 
Cat. Cambridge Sanskr. Buddhist MSS . 

Col. XIII : from B. ESIP. pi. 23, Telugu a».* "^onareso 
numerals, 11th. century. 

402. W. IS. 8, 166 f. 

408. The abbreviations mark the sources from which 
the words have been collected as follows :— 

Bakb_the Bakhshali MS., Hoernle, 180. 

J3er._Beruni’s India , Sachau, 1, 178. 

Bro._C. P. Brown’s list, as quoted by Burnell* ESIP. 

77 f. 

Bur.—Burnell's additions, ESIP. 77 f. 
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jyo._ The Jyolixa, Weber’s edition, 6. 

Pi n g. —Pingala , Weber, Indische Studien , 8, 167 f. j 
•y^r.—Yarahamihira’s Pancasiddhi\nlik&, Tbibaut s • 


edition. 

A few other instances are given from manuscripts 
and inscriptions. 

Tho numerous synonyms, being unnecessary for 
Sanskritists, have been mostly omitted; but such 
omissions havo been indicated by an “Ac”. 

404, Sun/a may either mean “the empty place on 
he Abacus”, or be au abbreviation of sunyabindu (see 

.»bovo § 84, B). . . . 

405 See PancasiddhantiW, 8. 6. This is equivalent 

to agni. because Agni is tho Hotp-priest of the gods. 

406. See BRW. sub hac voce. 

407. Yudhifthira, Bhima and Arjuna (Cartellien). 

408. Thus BRW- rub hac voce ; possibly krta may 


itand for torladiyuga. 

409. Rama, Lakjmana, &c. 

See Apte, Sanskrit-Dictionary, sub hac voce. 

Of. El. 1. 824, line 48. 

Of. aitamangala. 

Sten Konow, Deutsche Lilt. M., 1897. 

Of. F. E. Hall, Vivnupurana. 8,192. 

SB. WA. 126, 5, 58. 

4 lt >. Described in the solasardjaklya-parvan of the 
lahabharata. 7, 65-71 (Cartollieri). 

417. Probably a mistake for prak,;ti. a metre with 

venty-ono syllables in the Pada. 

418. According to Burnell, in some modern insor.p- 
ions the tvexd-numerals are placed in the usual order of 


410. 

411. 

412. 
418 
414. 
416. 
416. 


the decimal figure. 

419 A Barth. Insert,, Sansk. du Cambodge, No.6 ff., 
Bergaigne-Bartt. Tnscrs. Sansk. de Campa et U 

Cambodge, No. 22 ff. 

420. IA. 21, 48. No. 2. 

421 IA 12 11 • declared to be suspicious byFleet, 
Wires* Dynasties. Bombay Gazetteer, i. ii. 899, note 7 
422. ZDMG. 40, 42, verse 28; pointed out by 

Kielhorn. 


428. IA. 7, 18. 

424. Kielhorn. Report , 1880-Sl, No. 63; Peterson, 
Third Report, App. I, Nos. 187 . 6, 251, 268, 266, 270, &c. 
426. Of. B. ESIP. 79 ; W. IS. 8, 160 ; It. 4, 207. 

426. IA. 21, 49 f., No. 4. 

427. B. ESIP. 80. 

428. Of. Ourupujiikaumudl , 110. 

429. Thus already in most of the inscriptions from 
the western caves, and at Amaravatl, Mathura, &c. j 


ct. the facsimiles in B. ASRWI. vols. 4 and 6 ; B. ASRSI. 
vol. I ; El. 2, 196 ff. j and others. 

480. WZKM. 6. 280 f. ; add a lately discovered 
KharosthI inscription from Swat. 

43 1 . J.RAS. 1889, pi. 1 5 Num. Chron, 1898, pis. 

8 - 10 . 

482. Thus in the pillar-ed : cts (excepting Allahabad) 
and in KiilsI edicts I-XI (soe facsimiles RT. 2. 524) and 
in Nigliva and Paderia. 

488. Cf., e.g., facs-miles, F. 61 (CEL 8), No. 60, pi. 
81 B \ Ajan(a No. 4 j Ghatotfcaca inscription • &c. 

484. Cf., e.g., facsimiles, F. 61 (CEE. 8), Nos. 1, 2, 6, 
pi. 4 A, and 10 pi. 6. 

485. Cf., e.g., facsimiles, F. 61 (CII 8), Nos. 6,.pi. 

4 A, and 16, pi. 9 A. 

466, Cf. B. ESIP, 82, § 8. 

487. Cf. facsimiles in Oldenberg’s Predvaritelnii 
eamjetkao Bitddhiiskoi rukopisi , napisannoi pism&nami 
Kharosthx, St. Petersburg, 1897. 

488. KiilsI edicts XIE, XIII, 1 • Sahsaram. 

489. See, e.g , facsimile, F. GI (CEE. 8), No, 21, 
line 16. 

440. See, e.g., facsimile, F. GI (Oil. 8), No. 80, 
pi. 44. 

441. See the same facsimile, 

442. See, e.g , facsimile, F. GI (CII. 8),No. 42, pl.28. 

448. See, e.g., facsimile, F. 61 (0II.8), No. 88, pi. 24, 
line 86. 

444. See, e.g., facsimile, F. 61 (CII. 8), No. 19, pi. 
12 A. 

445. See, e.g., facsimile in IA. 12, 92 ; 18, 218. 

446. See, e.g., facsimiles, Amanlvatl, No. 28 } IA. 
6, 28, 1. 9 (Kakusthavarman's copper-plate). 

447. See, e.g., facsimile, F. GI (CEE. 8), No. 17, pi. 10. 

’ 448. See, e.g., facsimiles F. GE (CII. 8), No. 17, pi. 
10, and 18, pi. 11. 

449. See, e. g., facsimiles F. GI (CII. 8), No. 26, pi. 
16, 1. 24 ; No. 88, pi. 21B, 1, 9. 

450. See, e.g., facsimile F. GI (CEE. 8), No. 17, pi. 
10. 1. 82, 1. 88 ; No. 85, pi. 22, last line , Bow.r MSS , 
passim . 

451. See, e.g., facsimile, Nepal inscription, No. 4, IA. 
9, 168, last line. 

452. See, e.g., facsimile, IA. 9,100, last line. 

468. See, e.g., facsimiles, IA. 12, 202, I Iff,. 18, 68. 

464. See facsimile, El. 8,128, last line. 

465. See, e.g., facsimile, IA. 7, 79. 

466. In the Nanaghat- inscription, B.ASItWI, 5, pi. 
51, line 6, after rano. 
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457. See, o. g. t facsimiles NAsik, No, 11 A, B, after 
aidham and siddlia ; F GRCII.8), No. 1 (end) • Nos. 8, 

pi. 2 B, 9, pi 4 D, and 10, pi. 5. 

458. See, e. g., facsimiles. El. 1, 889, No. 14 ; F. GI 
(C1L 8), Nos. 3, pi. 2 B, 40, pi. 26, 41, pi 27, and 55, pi. 
84 ; IA. 6, 17 (after ddaditn) 

469. El. 1, 895, Nos. 28, 29 (after ddnam) : F. GI 
(CH. 8), No. 88, pi. 24, 1. 85 ; No. 55, pi. 84 (end) ? IA. 

5, 209 (end); in these and other cases the sign has been 
wrongly read as a Visarga. 

460. See, e. g., facsimiles, IA. 6, 76 • El. 8, 260. 

461 ET. 2, 212, No. 42, and note. 

462. See, e. g., facsimiles, IA. 6, 88 ; 7, 168 ; 8, 28 • 
10, 62-64, 164-171. 

463. See the facsimile of the separate edicts of 

Jaugada. 

464 See, e. g., facsimiles of the Sohgaura plate • of 
BhajA Nos. 2, 8, 7 ; of KinjlA Nos. 1, 6, 11, 15, 16, 20, 22, 
24, 25 ; of MahAd ; of Bedea No. 8 • of KArle Nos. 1*8, 

6, 20 • of Junnar Nos. 2-16, 17, 19 j of NAsik Nos. 1, 11 
A, B, 14, 21, 24 ; of Kanheri Nos. 2, 12, 18 ; El. 2, 868, 
Stupa I, No. 858 ; and Bbag7anlAl, Sixth Oriental 
Congress , 8, 2,186 ff. 

465. On the non-sectarian national character of these 
symbols, See BhagvAnlAl, loo. cit. • and El. 2, 812 ff. 

466. NAsik No. 6. 

4C7. See, $. g., The Bower MS., pt. 1, pis, 8, 5 j pt.' 
2, pi. 1 ff. j facsimiles, IA. 6, 17 j 9, 168, No. 4 j 17, 
810 ; 19, 68 j El. 1, 10 ff. In the Slyadoni inscription, 
El. 1, 178 ff., Yisnn's Kaustubha seems to be used 
repeatedly ; cf El. 2, 124, 

468. Cf., e. g M facsimiles, F. GI (CII. 8), No. 71 
(end) ; IA. 6, 67, pi. 2, line 1 (wrongly read as 20) . IA. 

6, 192, pi, 2, line 10 » EL 1, 77 (end) • 8, 278, line 89 ; • 
8, 806, VerAwal image inscription (end). 

469. See, e. g , facsimiles, F. GI (CII.8), Nos. 11, pi. •' 
6 A (also Dote 197), 20, pi. 12 B, 26, pi. 16, «fcc ; IA. 6, j 
82 (live times) ; EI. 3, 52 (end); The Bower MS., pt. 1, ! 
pi. 1 ; cf. also Benin!, India, 1, 178 'Sachau). 

470. IA. 9, 168 ff. 

471. Thus, the wish for the duration of the grant is • 
expressed by representation^, of the sun and the moon. 

472. See, e. g.,* B.ASRWI. No. 10. “Cave-temple ] 
inscriptions**, facsimile at p. 101, and Kielhorn’s remarks, : 
EI. 8, 807 ; coats of arms ar9 found in facsimiles at IA. j 
6, 49 ff., 192; EI. 8, 14. 

478. See, e. g. f Weber, Verzeichn. d. Berlin Sansk. j 
und Prdk. Hdschriften. 2, 8, pi. 2 ; Fifth Oriental 
Congress , 2, 2, 139 ff., pi. 2 ; Pal. $oa, Or. Ser., pis. 18, | 


81 ; RAjondralAl Mitra, Notices of Sansk. MSS ., 8, pi. 1 ; 
cf. also B. ESIP. 82, § 4. 

474. Cf. B.ESIP. 88, § 5 

476. IA. 7, 251 (No. 47 ) ; 18, 84. note 28 ; EI. 8, 41, 
note 6. 

476. See, e. g., KAlsi edict XIII, 2, linn 11 ; thus 
also later, see, e. g., facsimile at EI. 8, 814, line 6. 

477. See ; e. g., facsimiles, EI. 8, 51, pi. 2, line 1 
EI. 8, 276, line 11. 

478 Facsimile, IA. 6, 82, pi. 8. 

479 Apa6tan;ba Dharmasutra, 2.2 (10). 

480. Cf., e. g., IA. G, 19, note, line 88 ; 20, note, line 
11 ; very common in Kashmir MSS. 

481. JA. 14, 196 ; cf. Fleet EI. 8 829 : and Kielhorn, 
EI. 4, 244, note 7. 

482. According to a letter from Kielhorn. 

483. IA. 7, 73, pi. 2, line 20 ; 13, 84, lines 37, 40 ; 
15, 340, line 57. 

484. See, e. g., LA. 6, 194 ff ; No. 4 fi f EI. 1, 317, 
line 9. 

485. Cf. S. P. Pandit, MAlavikagnimitra, ii, 5, xvho, 
as also Burnell, makes di° tha stand for dithflia ; see also 
Pischel, Naclir. Gijtt. Gel. Ges., 1873, 206. 

486. On an apparent exception, see WZKM. 7,261. 

487. Cf., e. g., B. ESIP. pi. 24 ; facsimiles at El. l f 
1 ff. ; 3, 156, 300. 

48 . Jolly, Rccht und Sitte , Grundriss, II, 8, 114. 

489. See, e. g., the collections of seals in pl;<tes at 

B. ESIP. 106. and EI. 3, 104 ; 4, 244 ; see also F. GI 

(CII.8), pis. 30, 32, 33, 37, 43. 

490. Cf. B.ESIP. 84-93 ; RAjendralal Mitra, in 
Gough's Papers relating to the Collection and I'rcserra - 
lion of Ancient Sanskrit MSS., p. 15 ff. ; Fiihrer 
Zeitschriftf. Bibliothcksucsen, 1, 429 ff., 2,41 ff. 

491. BRW., sub voce bhTirja. 

492. India, 1, 171 Sachau) ; the description seems 
to fit the Kharosthi Dhammapada from Khotan 

493. Kashmir Report , J. BBRAS. 12, App , 29 ff. 

494. RAjendralAl Mitra, Gough’s Papers , 17 ; Kashmir 
Report , 29, note 2. 

495. J. ASB 66. 225 ff.; facsimiles in Hoernle’s 
Bower MS. ; WZKM. 5 ; 104. 

496. J. Jelly, Recht und Sitte, Grundriss, II, 8. 114 ; 
NAsik inscription, No. 11. A. B, in B ASRWI 4, 104 f. 

497. NAsik inscription No. 7, line 4, in B. ASRWI 
4,102. 

498. B ESIP ^7, note 2 

499. Dasakuvwracarita, UcchvAsa 2, towards the 
end. 

500. B. IS. III.2, 7 ff., 120. 
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601, Siyuki, 2, 225 (Beal). 

602. J. ASB. 66, 225 ff. 

608. Life of Hiven Tsiang , 117 (Beal), 

504. See Rajendraliil Mitra, in Gough’s Papers , i 
p. 17. 

505. See Gough’s Papers , 102, and the measurements 
in Kielhorn’s Report for 1880-81, and Peterson's Third 
Report. 

506. B.ESIP. 86. 

507. Rajondralal Mitra, Gough’s Papers, 102. 

503. B. ESIP. 87 ; further researches in Southern 
India will probably show that older MSB. exist. 

509, VTiscivadattd, 250 (Hall). 

510. B ESIP. -9, 93, Rtljendralal Mitra, Gough’s 
Papers , 17. 

Bn. Reports on Vernacular Education, 20, 98 
(ed. Long). 

612. Introduction to Kaccdyana, XXYII. 

613. J. Pali Text Soc 1883, 195 f. 

514. B. IS. HI. 2, 10 f. 

515- B. ESIP. 90, 93. 

616. O. ASR. 2, 129, pi. 59. 

617. B. ESIP. 87 ; Re*. Arch. Survey of India, New 
Imperial Series, No, 15, p. 13, and pi. 6, No. 22 ; 3. Pah 
Text Soc., 1883, p. 184 It. 

618. Siyuki (Beal), 1. xxxvlii. 

619. See B ESIP. 66. 

620. M. M. #V 1, 17. 

621. J.PrtZi Text Soc.., 1883, 136 it, 

522. The Taxi la plate weighs 3J ounces and was 
found bent double ; the Alina plates of siladitya VI. of 
Valabhl weigh together 17 pounds. 3J ounces, see F. GI 
(CII.8), 172. But there are still heavier plates, B. ESIP. 
92. where however the historical notes require correction. . 

523. B. ESIP. 02 ", cf, the facsimiles at EI.3, 26, 

38. &c. 

524. The Easukndi grant ( 8th • century) is written on 
eleven plates, the Hirahadagalli grant (4th. century), EL 
1. 1 ff., on eight. 

625. See P. GI (CII. 9', 68, note 6. 

526. Eamacarita, 237 (Nirnayasagar Press ed.). 

527. P. GI (OIL 8), 139. 

62P, See the list, J. Pali Text Soc., 1888, 184 it. 

629. /A. 20, 201 ff.—(Now edited by Kielhorn in 
Oottinger Festschrift, 1901.). 

630. 0. ASB. 1,97 ; 5, 102, 

631. Proo. ASB. 1896, 99 ff, 

632. Gough’e Papers, 16. 

638. See my Catalogue of MSS. from Gujarat, &o., 
1,238, No. 147. 

18 


584. Fifth Report, 123, 125. 

635. WZKM. 7, 2G1 ; J. ASB. 66,21 lit., 258 t. 

5S6. BRW. and BW., sub voce mas t. 

687. Indian prescriptions for preparing ink are found 
in Rajendralfil Mifcra’s notes, Gough’s Papers , &c., 18 f ; 
Kashmir Report , 80. 

688. See, e g., Vdsavadittn, 187 (Hall) j Har*acarita f 
95. 

589. See now also Zachariae, NachrichUn Quit. Oes. 
Wiss., 1896, 265 ff. 

540. BRW. sub hac voce. 

541. Mandd and nandii, ‘water-vessel* (cf. also 
nandika, ndndi, ‘well’, and nTindipafa, ‘cover of a well).’ 
are derived from nandayati , and mandayati, ‘to cause to 
rejoice, to refresh’. 

542. B. IS. III. 2, 61 f., 69. 

648. B. ASRWI. 4, pi. 69. 

644. See, e.g., the facsimiles in Rljendralal Mitra*s 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS., 8, pi. 1. 

645. Hemadri, Ddnakhanda , 549 ff. 

646. D’ Alwis, Introd . to Kaccdyana , XVII j Jataka 
No. 509 (4, 489), pointed out by Oldenberg. 

547. See BRW. and BW., sub bao voce. 

548. See BRW. and BW., sub hac voce. 

549. See Mahesvara on Amarako^a, p. 246, verse 88 
(Bo, Gov. ed,). 

650. See BRW. and BW., sub hao voce. 

651. This is the case in all the parts of India known 
to me j cf. also RajendraliU Mitra in Gough’s Papers , 18. 

662. Anecdota Oxonicnsia, Ar. Series , 1, 8, 66. 

658. BerunI, India, 1, 171, (Saohau). . 

554. Of. Harfacarita, 95, where the Sutrave^anam of 
a MS. is mentioned. 

556. Of. the remarks on donations of MSS.’in inscrip¬ 
tions ; e.g, Inscriptions du Gambodge , 80, 81 ; Hultzsch, 
SII. 1, 154. 

656. Of. the remark in a Valabhl inscription of A. D. 
668 (IA. 7, 67) regarding a donation in order to enable 
the monks of the Bauddha monastery of Du<Jda to buy 
MSS. (pnstakopakraya) of the Saddharma . 

657. Hemadri, Ddnakhanda , 644 ff. 

668. Cf. D. Leben des J. AT. Hcmacandra D. WA. 
188, 281. 

669. Kdmasutra, 864, note 4 (ed. DurgSprasad). 

660. Wirtz, die wastl. Rec. des Rdmliyana, 17 f. 

661. Nirnaysagar ed., 96. 

662. B. ESIP., 86. 

668. Of. Rajendralal Mitra, in Gough’s Papers , 21. 

664. Cf. Stein’s translation of the Rdjataranginii 
V, 249, 897, and notes. 
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665. B. IS. III. 2, 8 : FauBbGH, Jiitaka, 2, 178 f. 

666. B. ESIP., 69. 

667. Harsacarita, 68,167. 

668. El. 2, 869, 872. 

669. Cf., e.g., the Pallava grant, El. 1, 1 ff. (©&<*) > 
F. GI (Cn. 8), No. 18 (end), No. 60 (end), and Fleet's 
remarks in the Index under lekhaka. 

670. Kashmir Report, 38 ; RajendralfU Mifcra, in 
Gough's Papers, 22 ; Kielhorn's and Peterson's Reports 
on the Search for Sanskrit MSS., passim ; and Bendall's 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Buddhist MSS. from Nepal, passim. 

671. See, e g., Amaralco$a, 188, verse 15 ; Bo. Gov. ed. 

672. Hall's ed., 289. 

678. El. 2, 102. 

574. F. GI (Oil. 8), 122, line 7. 

676. IA. 6,10. 

676. Colebrooke, Essays, 2, 161, 169 (Cowell) ; 
regarding the Kayasfcha-prabhus in Bombay, see Bombay 
Oautteer , 18, 1, 87 ft. 

677. IA. 19, 65 ; later the KAyaatha*;oocur very often 
in Gujarat, IA. 6, 192, No. 1 ff., and in Kalinga, El. 
8, 224. 

678. Yujnavalkya, 1, 72 ; Vaijayanti, 78, 17 ; 187, 
28 ; cf, BRW. under karana, 8 b. 

679. G!„ e.g., EL 1, 81, 129, 166 ; IA. 1G, 176 ; 
18,12. 

680. Harfacarita, 227 (NirnayasAgar ed.); IA. 12, 121. 

681. IA. 20, 816. 

682. IA. 16, 208. 

588. Cf. the compound karanakdyastha , IA. 17,18 ; 
Benda 11 , Cat. Sansk. Buddh , MSS., 70, No. 1864. 

684. B.ASRWI 4, 79 f. ; B. IS. Ill, 2 , 40, note ; 
IA. 12, 190. 


6S6. Cf., e.g., El. 1, 45, author Ratnasimha ; copyist. 
Kgatriya-KumarapAla ; stone-mason, rupakara SAmpula : 
El. 1, 49 ; author Devagana ; writer and mason as 
above : EL 1, 81 ; author, Nehila ; copyist, Karanika 
Gau<j&Tak^aditya ; mason, Somanatha, tankavijnanasalin, 
“expert in the art of incising (lotters)" : also, analogous 
remarks in El. 1, 129, 189. 211, 279, etc. 

686. This is stated by the poet Kubja in Rice's 
unpublished Tfilgund Prasasti—(now edited by Rico, 
EC. 7, 8k., 176, and by Kielhorn, El. 8, 81) ; and by 
Divakarapandita in the Anjanorl inscription, IA. 12, 127. 

587. Cf. IA. 11, 103, 107 ; 17. 110. 

688. IA. 19, 248 ; J. BBRAS. 18, 4. 

599. El. 8, 158, 250, whore it is said that the tvastii 
Viraniiciirya wrote the grants of Acyutaraya nn d 
; Venka(arfiya, as well as that of Sadasivariiya dated A. D. 

1 1566. 

, 590. Rdjataranginl, V. 897 f. (Strin), 

j 591. EL 4, 170 ; IA. 17, 227, 280. 286. 

! 692. IA. 15, 860. 

598. EI. 8, 814 ; IA. 18, 17. 

I 694. IA. 17, 284. 

j 595. IA. 16, 208 ; the lohakdra Kuke is likewise 

| called virianl, i.e. vijndnika , IA. 17, 280. 

696. IA. 18. 128 ; 18. 145 ; EI. 8. 19, 218. and the 
correction of the tianslation (p. 21) at the end of tho 
volume* 

597. Baines, Imperial Census Report , 2, 38, where 
the AksAles of Madras are mentioned. They are found 
however, also in the Kanareso districts of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

693. BhandArkar, Report on the Search for Sanskrit 
MSS., 1882-88, 88 ; Kashmir Report , 75 ; Regarding 
letter-writers see also Rajendraliil itfitra, in Gough’s 
Papers, 16, 188, and Burnell, in ESIP, 89. 
















Fleet's Remarks on the Text and the Notes. 


P. 42, line 2 : Kaldawa seems to be a mistake for Kaldarra (WZKftf. 10, 
827) or Kaladara Nadi (J. RAS. 1908, 14). 

P. 42, line 16 : <jla seems to be a mistake (of the original) for d lia. 

Note 142 and p. 61, § 20, A ; for another reprodu6tion of the Girnar 

Prasasti or Junagatfh inscription, of the time of Rudradaman, which is the 
basis of col. VI. of Plate III, see, now, El. 8, 44. 

P. 69, line 16 from the bottom : regarding the words “or of the 4th. century 
of the Seleuoid era”, see Introductory Note, p. 10, note 2. 

Note 286 : for another reproduction of the Vakkaleri plates of A. D. 767, 
which are the basis of col. XVI. of Plate VII. see now El. 5, 202. 

Note 810 (end) ; See now Ep. Cam. 7, Sk. 176, for one reproduction of 
this record and HI. 8, 82, for another. 

P. 88, line 20 : it may be remarked that original identification of Kalinga- 
nagara with Kaliiigapattanam (Kaliugapatam), on the coast, has been 
superseded ; the ancient city is represented by the site now covered by 
the villages Mukhaliugam and Nagarakatakam and the ruins between them, 
inland in the Garijiim district ; see, e.g., EL 4, 187 f. 

P. 101 line 18 ; the German original (p. 77, line 85) has “60, 60, 70’’ ; 
in his English MS. Professor Biihler wrote, “50, 60, 70”, and then corrected 
the 60 into 10. 

P. 1C6, line 16 : it may be remarked that this system of numeral notation 
is commonly called the Ka^apayildi system, from the initial consonants of 
the four lines. 
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